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PREFACE. 


HROUGH the mercy of God, the notes upon the New Testament 
TT are herewith completed. It is only hoped that, written as it has 
been through a period of comparative weakness, the present 
volume may not show too much the marks of this, but rather how, ac- 
cording to the principle which He has declared to be His own, His 
strength is perfected in it. Through the kindness also of some whose 
hearts have interested them in the present attempt to set forth afresh 
the inexhaustible riches of the precious Word, stenography and the 
type-writer have been brought in to lessen the labor and expedite 
the work ; so that more rapid progress has been made than otherwise 
would have been possible, and there has been given me in this way the 
joy of having other fellow-laborers, though as yet unknown. He knows, 
who alone can tell, to the prayers of how many I am indebted also: may 
many more increase a debt which gladly is confessed. 

After the present volume it is intended, the Lord willing, to take up 
the books of the Old Testament prophets, sadly neglected as all must 
realize they are by the mass of éven earnest Christians; or valued 
mostly for the detail of future events which they furnish, rather than as 
bringing as they do the whole world into the light of God, and His peo- 
ple thus into the mind of God. There is perhaps no part of Scripture 
which more needs and will more repay now believing work than these. 
May God arouse and enkindle the hearts of very many! 

To the end of Paul’s epistles, through the serious illness of Mr. Ridout, 
the references have devolved upon my own less capable hands. He is 
now at work at them once more, for which may He be thanked who 
has raised him up. 

It only remains to be said that, as in former volumes, the writer of 
the Notes has freely and fully expressed himself upon every subject 
that Scripture itself has led to, trusting that those who may differ from 
him most will yet appreciate an honest endeavor to hide nothing at all 
of what divine grace has given to all, so that he could not hold it back. 
May He bring us all into fuller knowledge and thus into more commu- 


nion with Himself! 
F. W. GRANT. 


Plainfield, N. J., Feb. 4th, 1902. 
































SIGNIFICANCE OF THE NUMERALS. 


The reason for the significance must be sought in previous volumes, especially in 
Appendix II. to the Volume on the Psalms. 


ONE. 
Soleness, singularity, uniqueness ; solitariness, barrenness. 
Sufficiency, power, independency, pride, rebellion. 
Identity, unchangeableness, consistency, perpetuity, truth, knowledge. 
(UNITY. ) 
Unity, at-oneness, harmony, congruity, integrity, righteousness, obedi- 
ence, concord, peace. 
(PRIMACY. ) 
Supremacy, headship, rule; beginning, cause, occasion, source, founda- 
tion, ground, plea. 
(COMBINATIONS OF MEANINGS.) 


Life, personality, will. Choice, election. Grace. 
God, Almighty, Eternal, Jehovah, Father. 


Two. 


(RELATION. ) 
Help, support, confirmation, assurance, competent testimony. 
Seconding, preservation, deliverance, salvation. Service, ministry. 
Addition, increase, growth; progress, movement, activity. 
Attachment, love, desire, prayer. Association, partnership, fellowship. 
(SECOND. ) 
Dependence, faith. Inferiority, lowliness, humiliation, subjection. 


(DIFFERENCE. ) 


Diversity, contrast ; contradiction, opposition, conflict, enmity. 
Double-mindedness, duplicity, deceit. 


(DIVISION. ) 
Separation, analysis, differentiation, discernment; judgment, wisdom ; 
sight. 
Decay, death, dissolution. 
Christ, Second Person, God and Man, Second Man, Word of God, Wit- 
ness, Saviour, Servant, Minister. Cross. Soul. Woman. 
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THREE. 
(THREE DIMENSIONS. ) 
Solidity; reality, realization, fulfilment, fulness; manifestation. 
Sanctuary; glory, praise. Name. 





(THREE STRAIGHT LINES INCLOSE A SPACE.) 
Setting apart for purpose; specialization, sanctification, holiness; trans- 
ae ane Dwelling-place, possession, portion. Marriage. 
(THIRD LINE OF A TRIANGLE RETURNS TO THE FIRST.) 
Resurrection; return, revival, recovery; reproduction. 
Spirit. 
FOUR. 
Yieldingness, weakness; meekness, mercy. Failure, testing; experi- 
ence; transitoriness, change. 

Creature, earth, walk on earth, world. 


FIVE. 
God in government; capacity, responsibility, exercise, way and end; 
conditions. 
Weak with the Strong; Man with God ; Immanuel. / 
SIX. 


Manifestation or fulness of evil. Work-day week; limit, discipline ; 
mastery, overcoming. 


SEVEN. 


Completeness, perfection; rest. 


EIGHT. / 
New in contrast with the Old. | 


TEN. 
Simply a 5 by 2. 


TWELVE. 
The manifest rule of God. 














ORDER AND DIVISIONS OF THE BOOKS, 


THE OLD TESTAMENT. 
1. THE Books oF THE LAW :-— 
. Genesis. 
. Exodus. 
. Leviticus. 
. Numbers. 
. Deuteronomy. 


OR Wwe 


2. THe CovENANT-HISTORY :— 


1. Joshua. 
2. Judges. 
Ruth. 
3. Kings :— 
First Book (Samuel). 
Second Book (Kings). 
4. Captivity-Books :— 
Ezra. 
Nehemiah. 
Esther. 
5. Chronicles. 


3. THE PROPHETS :— 
. Isaiah. 
. Jeremiah. 
Lamentations. 
Ezekiel. 
. Daniel. 
. The Book of Minor Prophets:— 
Hosea. 
ve | Amos. 
Micah. 
Joel. 
2. 4 Obadiah. 
Jonah, 
Nahum. 
3. 


OPo we 





Habakkuk. 
Zephaniah. 
Haggai. 

4. + Zechariah. 
Malachi. 


4. Tur PsaLmM-Books:— 


The Psalms. 
Job. 

. Solomon’s Song. 
. Ecclesiastes. 
Proverbs. 


gow 





THE NEW TESTAMENT. 





| 1. THE GosPELs :— 
Matthew. 
1. < Mark. 
Luke. 
2. John. 


2. THE ACTS. 


3. THE PAULINE EPISTLES :— 


Romans. 
Galatians. 
1 Ephesians. 





Colossians. * 
| Philemon. 
Philippians. 
{ Thessalonians. 
First Epistle. 
| Second Epistle. 
Corinthians. 
First Epistle. 
2. Second Epistle. 
Hebrews. 
Timothy. 
First Epistle. 
Second Epistle. 
Titus. 


4. THE CATHOLIC EPISTLES :-— 


1. Peter. 
First Epistle 
Second Epistle. 
2. James. 
3. John. 
First Epistle. 
Second Epistle. 
Third Epistle. 
4, Jude. 


5, REVELATION. 
































SCOPE AND DIVISIONS OF THE EPISTLE TO THE 
HEBREWS, 


HE epistle is anonymous, and its authorship has been much 
disputed; not its canonicity, which never really was. Peter’s 
plain mention of an epistle of Paul to the circumcision (2 Pet. 

iii. 15, 16) and which he classes among the ‘“‘other scriptures,” would 
seem sufficiently decisive that the author of it was Paul. Where can 
we find another scripture answering to the description? spite of which 
commentators generally waver between Apollos and Barnabas. Ter- 
tullian, in the third century, ascribed it to the latter. None except 
moderns have done so to the former. The claim in this case is mainly 
founded upon its style,—which is said to be different from Paul’s,—its 
constant quotations from the Septuagint, and even where the Septua- 
gint seems to depart from the original, and to approach in some things 
to Philo, the Jew, the Alexandrian. A sufficient answer to this is that 
the Alexandrian church itself ascribed it to Paul, and apparently knew 
nothing in this way of their countryman Apollos. 

How suited that, in fact, it should be Paul, the apostle of the Gen- 
tiles, but whose heart turned back with such unchanging affection to 
his kindred after the flesh, his love to whom only made him the deci- 
sive witness of their rejection of his ministry to them, and who is here 
given to echo the words of his Master when similarly rejected: ‘ Be- 
hold, your house is left to you desolate.”” But thus we may realize_also 
the appropriateness of that strain in the epistle which so often looks 
out more widely than to the Christian Church itself; leaving room at 
least, in various places, for the grafting in again of Israel’s branches 
into their own olive-tree when the time shall come. The doctrinal re- 
lation of the epistle to Paul has never been doubted. It would, in fact, 
be impossible, one would say, to doubt it; and in the arrangement of 
his epistles according to the numerical structure of Scripture, it fills a 
gap which would be serious if it were taken away. No other epistle 
could take its place, nor could one find a fitting place elsewhere for 
what comes here in such suited order. We have already seen that the 
second series of Paul’s epistles develops collective relationship to 
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God. In Thessalonians, we have seen the relation of His people to 
Him as His family; in Corinthians as a company of people in fellowship 
with Christ and with one another upon the earth. In Hebrews we find 
them as a priestly family, as worshipers, a character which could not be - 
omitted, and yet which is conteroplated nowhere else. It has to do in- 
deed with that which is a central characteristic of Christianity, the rent 
veil and the heavens opened. It will be seen then, at once, that He- 
brews is the Leviticus of this second pentateuch, and .could not be 
spared from its place in it. It is indeed an epistle very characteristic 
of Paul’s doctrine, which, as characterizing the Leviticus of the New 
Testament, aims to bring the soul near to God in Christ, or, as he states 
his mission: “to present every man perfect in Christ Jesus’ (Col. i. 28). 
Hebrews would naturally in its place here exhibit this character in an 
intensified form, and so it does. Ephesians, the corresponding epistle 
in the first series, puts us in the full heavenly place itself: ‘“‘Seated to- 
gether in heavenly places in Christ J esus.”” Hebrews develops the liv- 
ing activities which belong to those who in spirit enter into the heay- 
enly places, the sphere of service of Christians as the priestly house of 
God. 

Christianity is characterized for us largely by two things, which are 
implied in the rent veil. God dwells no more in the thick darkness. He 
is in the light. He is able to come out to man; man is able to go in to 
Him. In fact, both things are accomplished: God has come out to man 
in Christ; in Christ man is gone in to God, The gospel of John is that 
which shows us eminently the first of these, but Hebrews is here the 
link between John and Paul. Christ is thus, as Man, seen as the Apos- 
tle, the One who comes out with that message from God, in which God 
Himself is declared; but the epistle to the Hebrews develops with more 
fulness the second thing, man going in to God. This is the consequence 
of that work done upon earth before His going in, which has enabled 
Him to enter, not simply in the title which He always personally had, 
but as the ‘High Priest of our confession.” 

God coming out is the glory of the gospel. The Son of God in man- 
hood, and manhood never to be laid down again, is ‘“‘the outshining of 
His glory.”’ He has spoken, but he has done more than this. He has 
lived and loved and suffered and died among us, and gone back again 
in the power of such a sacrifice, by which those in whose behalf it has 
been offered find ‘‘a new and living way’ into the presence of God. 

. Both things, the coming out and the going in, as already said, are 
found in Hebrews, as they are found also in the beginning of John’s first 
epistle. In these, John and Paul clasp hands together, each emphasiz- 
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ing the truth differently and yet each looking along the track of divine 
glory, so as to see and recognize the other’s Object. John looks down 
from heaven to the earth. Paul looks up from the earth to heaven, 
The central Object for each is He who is the “* Apostle and High Priest 
of our confession.”” This full revelation of Christianity is in contrast 
with all fragmentary communications by the prophets, which preceded 
it; but He has effected also by Himself a purification of sins, and taken 
His seat in consequence at the right hand of God. And thus also He 
has now “companions” or “fellows,” “ partakers” with Him, yea, those 
whom He is “not ashamed to call His brethren.”” These are the “chil- 
dren given” to Him, the “many sons” whom, as the First-born, the 
Kinsman-redeemer, He as the Originator of their salvation, is bringing 
to glory. They are those “sanctified,” the “house of God,” over whom 
He as Son is, as Son over sons, Great Priest over a priestly house, to 
whom He gives entrance into the innermost sanctuary. 

But thus, the law, which pointed to such things as things to come, 
but was never the very image of them, is necessarily passed away. The 
successional priesthood of sinful and therefore mortal men, worshiping 
afar off, with sacrifices whose constant repetitions proclaim their ineffi- 
cacy, is set aside by the coming of the true Priest; who by one perfect 
offering brings to an end all others, purging the conscience, to serve in 
His presence the living God. Christ is the glorious reality, the abiding 
Priest of a heavenly sanctuary, into which faith freely enters, to find 
the glory of God revealed in the face of Jesus Christ. 

Hebrews necessarily presses, therefore, that there must be no confu- 
sion, no mixing up of the shadows with the reality. God had gone on 
long, even after Christianity was come, permitting to the Jewish be- 
lievers a weaning time, of which the Acts gives the history, but which 
is now at an end. They are called absolutely to leave the camp, the 
glory of God haying now for the third time forsaken it; the only issue 
of all that He had done for Israel being the crucifixion of the Son of 
God, sent to them in fullest grace at the predicted time and in the pre- 
dicted way. As to man, all was over, but in that which proved this, 
God has found a way in which He can manifest Himself, to the wonder 
and joy and worship of eternity, and open heaven to those who have 
hopelessly lost earth. The blood of the sin-offering burned outside the 
camp was that which went inside the veil into the presence of God. 
The true sin-offering, bringing all other offerings to an end, has rent the 
veil and made the way permanent. The judgment of man naturally in 
the highest place of privilege, which is the camp, is the way by which 
there is secure entrance into the glory of God unveiled. 
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_ The epistle has five divisions: . 

1. (Chaps. i., ii. 4): Shows us Christ, the Son of God in manhood,— 
thus the First-born in uniqueness and supremacy as the Apostle 
of our confession; enthroned, and having laid the foundation of 
peace. He is thus supreme above angels, through whom the law 
was given. 

2. (Chaps. ii. 5-iv. 18): Shows us Christ in His humiliation to death 
for His brethren, become the Originator of salvation for them, 
annulling him who had the power of death, the devil, and deliv- 
ering those subject to bondage. He is here far beyond both 
Moses and Joshua. : 

8. (Chaps. iv. 14-x.): Shows us Christ as priest entering into the 
heavenly, sanctuary, the way into which He has opened by His 
accomplished work. He is here in contrast both with the priests 
and sacrifices of the law. ; 

4, (Chap. xi.): Gives us for our instruction the walk, trial, and ex- 
perience of faith. The object of the apostle is to show that if 
the glorious realities of which he has been speaking are invisible, 
it is faith which always lays hold of the invisible, and by which 
all those that ever pleased God have obtained a good report. 

5. (Chaps. xii. and xiii.): Closes with admonition of the responsibili- 
ties involved in all this: first, of the need of steadfast continu- 
ance in their good confession; and secondly, of separation from 
the Jewish system, which could now be held to only in the rejec- 
tion of that to which it pointed, and which alone was what at 
any time had made it valuable. 
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THE EPISTLE TO THE 


HEBREWS. 


DIVISION 1. ‘(Chaps. i., ii. 4.) 


Christ the First-born in His uniqueness and supremacy as the 
Apostle of our confession, now enthroned, having laid 
the foundation of peace, thus supreme above the 
angels, through whom the law was given. 








SECTION 1. (Chap. i. 1+.) 
God identified with the Son, in whom He has now spoken fully, not 





acs’, 2 Pet.1. 
20. 


Sragmentarily. ti. a Num. 

: 4 2. 6, 8. 

OD, who *in many parts and in many ways |¢ch. 9. 26. 
spake of old unto the fathers in the prophets, Ssaotee, 


hath ‘at the end of these days spoken to us @in | 379,75) 


[the] Son, whom he hath established ‘heir of all things, |¢ Col. 1. 16. 
NOTES. 


Drv. 1. 


Curist ‘‘the Apostle of our confession’’ is therefore the first theme of the 
present epistle; but it is Christ speaking no longer on earth, but, where the 
apostle saw Him, from heaven ; His work accomplished and therefore His speech 
unfettered, with all the fulness of blessing in it, which the presence of the 
Spirit on earth is able to make good in the souls of men. We can see why the 
apostle of the Gentiles here should say nothing about his own apostleship. It is 
Christ for him who is the Apostle ; and in an epistle to believing Hebrews, how 
this is suited to remove every shadow of prejudice against the one who is simply 
the channel of His communication to His people! It is thus also that we find 
the doctrine of the epistle to be in such large measure founded upon the Old 
Testament scriptures and their interpretation. The wisdom of God is surely 
found in this, which awakens so much the critics’ wonder. To Jews itis tha 
voice of Judaism itself ; not the bastard Judaism of later days, but J udaism as 
God gave it,—making known now the uniting truth which puts together all its 
fragmentary relations in one glorious whole, which necessarily transcends as 
such all previous partial declarations. 


Sec. 1. 


God had, in fact, of old time, spoken ‘‘unto the fathers in the prophets.’’ 
The new dispensation in no way contradicts that voice of God in the old, nor sets 
it aside even from its present use and blessing, but, on the contrary, gives it its 
full meaning and authority as such for His people now. God had spoken ‘‘in 
many parts,’’—in some sense a characteristic of His speaking at all times, al- 
though not in the sense in which the apostle speaks here. Scripture has, in fact, 
never the character of a systematized theology. The truth in it is not classified 
for us as the specimens of a museum might be, but is a living thing, the branches 
of it interlacing with one another and sometimes hidden amid leaves and fruits 
and flowers, for faith to trace and wonder at the more. Its beauty is a beauty 
such as nature itself has, only far beyond nature. The resulting exercise is not 
only permitted, but enjoined upon us, if we will lay hold of it and make it our 
own. ‘All Scripture is profitable” ; but “that the man of God may be perfect, 
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‘by whom also he made the worlds;* who being the 1 Cor. - 
Jeffulgence of his glory and the *expression of his sub- |%°°"** 
stance, and ‘upholding all things by the word of his ania 


i Col. 1. 17. 





* alav es » generally translated ‘‘ages,’’ but used by the Jews for 
the universe. 


thoroughly furnished to all good works.’’ If we are not men of God, we must 
expect to find things hidden, and to make little way with it. ‘The diligent - 
soul shall be made fat.’ ‘‘God satisfieth the longing soul, and filleth the hun- 
gry soul with goodness.”’ 

But the many fragmentary communications of the Old Testament were, of 
course, in those days, necessarily more or less separated from one another, and 
faith itself could only as yet make out dimly what was within the veil. The 
glory in Moses’ face had thus always the character of veiled glory, but the veil 
is now taken away in Christ. How great, then, is the privilege which is ours ; 
and how great the responsibility of availing ourselves fully of the privilege of 
those upon whom the ends of the ages are come,—who can now, therefore, look 
back over all the past, and gather the united wisdom of all God’s words and 
ways. 

For ‘‘in many ways’’ He spoke, as ‘‘in many parts”’ : histories, genealogies 
and ordinances, with more directly prophetic speech, combining, in a perfection 
all their own, to assure us of how God has indeed spoken in Scripture,—a thing 
which modern unbelief, with the wisdom of the adversary in it, would take from 
us, grounding itself upon the obscurity of the revelations, when now the full 
light has come and obscurity can no longer be pleaded. 

The whole time was, in fact, as we know, a time of probation, a time of nec- 
essary testing of man to put him in his rightful place before God, and make him 
acéept that complete setting aside of the flesh which allows, in fact, God now to 
be God to us in all the fulness of a divine revelation. Thus, ‘‘at the end of 
these days’’ He has ‘‘spoken to us in the Son.”? The probation, for those who 
accept the lesson of it, is at an end. There can be no claim on man’s part but 
that which grace permits him. There can be no attempt to substantiate the 
righteousness of him who has now crucified the Son of God sent to him ; but in 
that cross itself it is that the full grace of God is manifested, salvation accom- 
plished, enemies are reconciled to God by the death of His Son. 

It is as the Son that the apostle puts Him before us here, a title unspeakably 
dear to us, as it is that in which He appears in such a character as to make the 
revelation available to us, and to put us, through grace, into the place of sons 
also, that we may enjoy the revelation. 

He is Son of God in eternity and in deity ; but this gives character, therefore, 
to the manhood that He assumes. Here also He is Son of God. It is the same 
Person, in the same relationship, but now as Man, the First-born Son, not as 
John shows Him to us, ‘‘the Only-begotten.”? Paul is not separating us from 
Him by the glory of His Person, but bringing us nigh. It is necessary to sepa- 
rate, that we may not confound things that so greatly differ, or deprive Him of 
the unique glory which is His own. The bringing nigh comes then in its due 
place, and with all the blessing which results from this divine glory shining from 
the human. - 

The Son of God is the appointed Heir of all things. Sonship and heirship are 
always connected together in Scripture ; and it is thus as ourselves sons that we 
are heirs. He, the First-born Son, is the great Heir, the One through whom all 
others derive title. All things are worthily for Him, by whom, in fact, they 
_were created, or,—as it is put here,—by whom God made them ; for all this is 
according to divine counsels, in which God designs to make Himself known to 
His creatures as far as creature can possibly know Him. He is still the Infi- 
nite, and we the finite ; but in coming out of His infinitude to make Himself 
known within the limits of time and Space, He is showing that moral character 
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power, having made [by himself]* purification of |s ch. 9.26. 
sins, *sat down on the right hand of the Majesty on eae 


high, being ‘made so much superior to angels as he | Bs 1101 


hath “inherited a more excellent name than they. m Ino. 1.14, 
18. 





* Some of the earliest MSS. omit. It is really involved in the middle 
form of the verb, 


which is at the very heart of all the revelation. He is light, but He is Love, 
and it is love that is bringing out the light. It is not a cold radiance, but wraps 
us in a life-giving warmth which penetrates and holds us fast forever. 

The Son of God is thus ‘‘ the effulgence’’ of the divine glory. He is the Word, 
as the apostle John would tell us, and as the Word the revelation of the mind 
of God. ‘‘ All things were made by Him ; and without Him was not anything 
made that was made.’’ Thus all creation has, of necessity, His stamp upon it. 
All forms of creation become the types and pictures of moral and spiritual truth. 
They are revelations, necessarily partial, which we must put together to have 
the full revelation ; and for this, also, the Son of God, the Revealer, must take 
His place among His own creatures, that the display may have that measure 
which, if it be not (to our finite faculties) infinite, yet infers this, and, continu- 
ally growing on us, has full competence for more than satisfaction,—for eternal 
delight. 

Thus He is ‘‘the expression of His substance’? : He makes the invisible God 
visible. We are not, by the display, diverted from Him of whom it is the dis- 
play. It is God Himself we know and worship, in the Man Christ Jesus,—so 
near, so intimate with us, so perfect in condescending grace, yet in whose Pres- 
ence the creature is necessarily abased ; not put at a distance, but put in the 
place of entire dependence, to realize the upholding of infinite power. Thus it 
is said here: ‘‘ Upholding all things by the word of His power.’’ There is thus 
no thought in Scripture of a creation which shall be sufficient for itself, a perfect 
machine made to run eternally without the Hand that made it. How much 
would we be deprived of, if that were true! No, our dependence is just our link 
with the One who thus holds us up, the One whom as children we call Father, 
and who would make us know, in every outflow of His grace towards us, the 
pulsation of a Father’s heart. 

Thus far it is of creation simply that the apostle speaks ; but the creature is 
fallen, and thus needs a remedy which, in fact, only makes the glory of God 
more manifest, and brings out fully what love is in Himself. The Son has 
‘‘made by Himself a purification of sins’’ ; how wonderful a work, when we 
consider it! There, in depths where naturally there was ‘‘no standing,”’ subject 
to the demands of divine holiness, which He had taken upon Himself, and which 
could only be met by the display of a moral perfection perfectly tested, and left 
to be tested, in that abyss of sorrow! Power there was not, for power of itself 
could be of no avail here. In Him there was the perfect surrender of Man to 
God, One crucified through weakness, and taking His place in a helplessness 
utterly foreign to Him, to conquer by the might of perfect goodness and nothing 
else. 

There was none with Him, and could be none. ‘‘By Himself’? He made 
‘‘ purification of sins.’”? Act of others there was none in this, nor could be. All 
was between Him and the God whom He thus glorified in all His attributes, in 
the fulfilling of a work which should glorify Him forever. Thus must He rise, 
and did rise, out of those inconceivable depths, to the place where now He has 
‘<sat down on the right hand of the Majesty on high.’’ He has gone down and 
risen up, that He might fill all places, bringing in everywhere the grace which 
makes stable the unstable, and the saved sinner the very righteousness of God 
in Him. Thus indeed, then, is He made ‘‘so much superior to angels as he 
hath’ even ‘‘inherited a more excellent name than they.’’ All that He is 1s 
manifested in His work done, and His name now is the telling out of His Per- 
sonal glory. 
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SECTION 2. (Chap. i. 5-14.) 
As Son, God, though Man, as witnessed by the Word, contrasted with angels. 


For to which of the angels said he at any time, 
‘ Thou art my Son, this day have I begotten thee? |¢ oSemi7.) . 
“| And again, °I will be to him a Father, and he shall be| 14. od 


Sec. 2. 


The apostle proceeds, according to his manner in the epistle, to confirm what 
he has just said by the Old Testament itself. The angels were those, as we 
know, who, according to the full belief of the Jews, gave character to the dis- 
pensation of law. They did indeed give it a character, in this sense, that they 
confirmed the distance from God on man’s part which the law implied. The 
ministry of angels is in itself, surely, a thing most gracious, but at the same 
time the intervention of angels between God and man does not imply the near- 
ness into which Christianity has brought us. Rather, it speaks of what was 
indeed the legal characteristic, that no one could see God’s face and live. We 
do see His face, by faith indeed, but still fully revealed to us in the person of 
His Son, and are brought nigh to Him. Angels have here no place, although in 
ministry, as to circumstances, they may retain it fully. But thus it is of impor- 
tance here to show that the Son has a more excellent name than angels ; and 
the apostle confirms this statement now by seven quotations from the Old Testa- 
ment, which show the name that Christ inherits ; and to which of the angels did 
the glory of such a name belong? 

For those who have learned the significance of numbers and the part they have 
in Scripture, as in nature, as showing the mind of God impressed on every part, 
it will be easy to see that the series here is significant in this way. Every text 
is in its place, and the whole is a sevenfold witness to the Lord, in accordance 
with the design of the epistle. a 

Th first quotation from the second psalm gives the foundation of all. “Thou 
art My Son ; to-day have I begotten Thee,’’ is the word of Jehovah to the King 
of Zion ; who claims, upon the warrant of this, the earth as His inheritance. 
But the powers of earth are combined against Him, Israel nationally with the 
Gentiles also, and they are warned of wrath to come upon those who do not take 
refuge in Him in the days of His long-suffering patience. It is plain how this 
suits the Christ of Christians, even to the accounting for what was so perplexing 
to an Israelite, the delay of Israel’s blessing when Messiah was now come ; but 
the point emphasized in the quotation is His being true Son of God in nature, - 
the Begotten of Jehovah in manhood. It is quite true that men at large, by vir- 
tue of their creation, are, as the apostle quotes even the heathen poet, “‘the off- 
spring of God ;’’ and angels also are recognized in a general way as sons of God. 
Israel had a special place also nationally as the first-born of Jehovah ; but in 
this way it was not a place that could be claimed by the individual as such, but 
he had part in it only as one of the nation. Spiritually there was nothing, nec- 
essarily, that would answer to this. A Jew was a Jew by nature, not by new 
nature ; and the character of the law, as we know, was the testing of men as to 
their condition, instead of the bringing in of spiritual power so as to affect their 
condition. Thus Israel’s privileges were all tentative and conditional ; and the 
law, in fact, spoke nothing plainly as to eternity at all, except as it revealed 
the total incompetence of man for blessing upon any ground of his own right- 
eousness. ; 

Certainly no one could in Israel claim to be a begotten son of God, and accord- 
ing to Scripture no angel either could make sucha claim. No doubt the Lord 
is looked at here as in humanity, not according to that which we know was His 
divine title. He is not here ‘‘the Only-begotten Son,’’ as John declares Him 
but rather the First-begotten, as we shall find Him called directly. But if ‘ the 
Only-begotten Son’’ comes into humanity, He could not lose, in this humanity 
that He assumes, the relationship in which He stood to God. Thus the nature 
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to me a Son? And again when he bringeth in the 
First-born into the habitable earth, he saith, ? And let |p Ps. 97.7. 
all the angels of God worship him. And as to the an- 
gels he saith, ?Who maketh his angels spirits and his |¢@ Ps- 104.4.) ° 
ministers a flame of fire; but as to the Son, "Thy |” ** *67- 
throne, O God, is for the course of eternity, and a scep- 
tre of uprightness is the sceptre of thy kingdom. Thou 
hast loved righteousness and hast hated lawlessness; 
therefore God, thy God, hath anointed thee with the |, p, i295 
oil of gladness above thy fellows. And,*Thou, Lord,in| 2. 





assumed becomes, as it were, like the firmament of the second day, a lower 
heayen through which the higher heaven of glory shines. The sun is in the | 
firmament, yet above the firmament, and the Son of God in humanity brings 
into it thus the relationship to God which He could never give up. The Only- 
begotten becomes the First-begotten ; and this implies, of course, that now there 
will be among men themselves those who will be also the begotten of God. 
This is not the human family as such, but the family of faith, as we find here 
fully in Hebrews. They have a new, and, as Scripture speaks, a divine nature, , 
of which they are partakers ; but this is through and in the First-begotten only, 
who is the Adam of the new creation, and, as the apostle says of Him in that 
character, a ‘‘quickening Spirit.’’ We shall find this more particularly dwelt 
upon in what shortly follows. 

Here we have the One through whom this unspeakable blessing is communi- 
cated ; and it is impossible to confound the One to whom God says, ‘‘ Thou art 
My Son,’’ with any other of the sons of men. He has an empire over all by the 
very fact of what He is; and His miraculous birth distinguishes Him in this 
character: ‘‘The Holy Spirit shall come upon thee,” says the angel to Mary, | 
‘Cand the power of the Highest shall overshadow thee. Therefore, also, that 
holy thing which shall be born of thee shall be called the Son of God.” ‘fhus 
His unique character is established on all sides. 

The apostle strengthens this by a second quotation, which applied indeed 
first of all to Solomon, as is plain by the context, but only typically to him. 
Even as the builder of God’s house, the true Son of David was not Solomon, but 
a greater, whose house and kingdom would be both eternal. We shall find 
Christ as the builder further on in Hebrews (chap. iii. 3), but the point for the 
present is, ‘‘I will be to Him a Father, and He shall be to Me a Son.’”’ This 
must be put clearly in connection with the passage from the psalm just quoted ; 
and then we can understand that the relation on each side will be all that is 
implied in such words as these. 

The third quotation is very full for the apostle’s purpose. Here the First- 
born is brought again into the world. Question is made of whether the word 
“again” is really connected with this bringing in ; but it should be plain that 
it is the appearing of Christ in glory that is at any rate referred to. This is the 
force of the words: ‘‘ When He bringeth in the First-born into the world.’’ It 
could hardly apply to incarnation, It is true that the angels of God worshiped, 
as we know, when the infant Christ was born ; but they were not summoned to 
worship in that public way which is evidently intimated here. Then the superi- 
ority of Christ to angels will indeed be fully manifest—nay His supremacy over 
all, according to that Name given Him. 

The fourth quotation separates the angels from such a place as we have been 
looking at, by saying that they are indeed but the creatures of God’s hand, 
made and fashioned by Him at His will. ‘‘He maketh His angels spirits and 
His ministers a flame of fire.’’ ‘‘The acceptance and use of the Septuagint 
translation by the writer here would quite preclude, as has been said elsewhere, 
the adoption of any other. ‘He maketh His angels spirits’ is, according to the 
apostle, a fact affirmed of the nature of angels, and, of course, a much higher 
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the beginning hast laid the foundation of the earth, and 
the heavens are the works of thy hands. They shall 
perish, but thou abidest; and they all shall grow old 
as doth a garment; and as a vesture shalt thou roll 
them up and they shall be changed: but thou art the 
same, and thy years shall not fail. But as to which of 
the angels hath he said at any time, ‘Sit on my right |¢ Ps. 110.1. 
hand until I make thine enemies the footstool of thy |“; ""%™ 
feet? Are they not “all ministering spirits, sent forth | Ps. 34.7, 


: ., | Dan. 6. 22. 

to minister for the sake of those who are to *inherit | Acts 12. 7, 
. 15. 

salvation ? v1 Pet, 3.7. 


SECTION 3. (Chap. ii. 1-4.) 
T he publication of these good news with threefold attestation. 

For this reason we ought to give the more earnest 
heed to the things that have been heard, lest in any]. ale 
way we should slip away [from them]; for “if the word | 19° 
spoken through angels was firm and every transgres- | At! i, 3s, 
sion and disobedience received just retribution, “how! 29. 





fact than making ‘the winds His messengers,’ as some would have it. As it 
might be translated either way, the meaning must be decided otherwise than by 
the language. Nor is it a disproportion in thought that while the material 
instrument is contemplated as truly in the hands of God, these ‘ministers,’ the 
spiritual beings, should be His ‘messengers.’ This shows, on the one hand, that 
no part of His creation is to be conceived as separate from Him, no physical 
agency that is not the embodiment of His will, while, on the other hand, the 
spirits, with a responsibility of their own, represent Him and are subject to Him, 
receiving their character and endowment from Him according to His will.” 
(Notes on the Psalms. ) 

This distinguishes in the plainest manner all mere creatures from this Son 
of God. 

The fifth quotation, in contrast, shows us God and man united in Him ; true 
God, with an eternal throne, and yet true Man, in righteous recompense anointed 
by God with the oil of gladness above His fellows. Here Immanuel is found in 
the full significance of His name (Ps. xlv. 6). 

The sixth quotation (Ps. cii. 25-27), in the application of it by the apostle 
here, throws a flood of light not upon that psalm only, but upon the whole fourth 
book of the Psalms, in which it has a central place. It is now not simply a Man, 
but a suffering, dying Man, who is yet owned of God to be the Maker of heaven 
and earth. These are limited and changing, but not He who gives them their 
limit ; and who, though He may seem to be Himself at the limit of His days, is 
Master here as elsewhere. In fact, it is in the cross that He manifests Himself 
most truly, gloriously Master of all, and evil itself receives its limit from Him 
and owns Him Lord. 

One quotation more (Ps. cx. 1) completes this series. Here He is Son at 
rest after His work accomplished, rejected indeed of man, but awaiting the ac- 
tion of God to make His foes His footstool ; while He Himself sits at the right 
hand of God. Thus the testimony is complete, and every quotation fills per- 
fectly its place. The angels have their place, and a blessed one, as thus in heart 
entering fully into the purposes of God towards those who are naturally below 
themselves, but in whom they learn to adore the perfect grace and wisdom of 
Him who lifts them up into a higher one. ‘‘ Are they not all ministering spirits, 
sent forth to minister for the sake of those who are to inherit salvation??? The 
very salvation which marks them out as sinners is that which displays the glory 
of God in His grace to them, and thus becomes the new revelation of God to the 
angels themselves. 
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shall we escape, if we have neglected so great a salva- 
tion, which at the first began to be ¥spoken by the |ych. 3.1. 

Lord, and was *confirmed to us by those that heard ibe Ne) 
[him]; *God also bearing witness with them both by | Acts 2. 33. 
signs and wonders, and various acts of power, and dis- ra 
tributions of the Holy Ghost according to his will ? : 


DIVISION 2. (Chaps. ii. 5-iv. 13.) 
Christ, Captain of salvation, contrasted with Moses and 
Joshua, in his humiliation to death for his brethren, 


annulling the devil and delivering those 
subject to bondage. 





SECTION 1. (Chap. ii. 5-9.) 
As already crowned with glory, and to be over the world to come. 


i ther unto the angels hath he not put in subjection the 
*habitable world to come, whereof we are speaking; |» 7. ch 
but one in a certain place testified, saying, “What is |¢ Ps.8 


See. 3. 


We have now the proclamation of glad tidings such as these, and that in a 
threefold way: first as begun to be spoken by the Lord Himself ; then, as con- 
firmed by those who heard Him ; and finally, as attested by the Holy Ghost 
with signs and wonders and various acts of power. All this declares, indeed, 
the necessity of that salvation which the gospel proclaims. God has been in 
earnest about it. We, says the apostle, must give earnest heed to it also. Alas, 
it is man’s chief blessing which he constantly refuses, and which even Christians, 
as has been fully demonstrated in the history of the Church, have proved them- 
selves least competent to hold. That God’s grace could not, after all, fail of its 
object, should be self-evident. God will not leave Christ without that which 
love in Him could account His recompense. He must see of the fruit of the 
travail of His soul. He must be satisfied. But with all this, the incompetence 
of man is fully demonstrated, and nowhere so much as when God has spoken 
and wrought after this manner. But the apostle is addressing himself in the | 
first place to unbelieving Jews, or to those who might have given a temporary 
and superficial faith to Christianity. He therefore declares that if the law re- 
quired that every transgression and disobedience should receive just retribution, 
it would be indeed impossible for those to escape who should neglect so great a 
salvation. What must be the final portion of those for whom God’s work by 
His Son and Spirit should yet be in vain? 


Div. 2. 


In the second division we have now the way in which the Lord becomes the 
“Originator of salvation’’ for His brethren, the Kinsman-Redeemer. We see 
Him here already crowned with honor and glory, and to be set over the world 
to come ; and then look down from this to see His humiliation and suffering 
with the purpose of God in it ; thus leading on to the view of His complete glory 
as Son over the house of God. This, in the first place, is the universe, and gives 
Him, therefore, His connection with all God’s purposes from,the beginning ; but 
then it is the priestly house ; which leads us on to the great subject of the | 
epistle,—how He has given to us an entrance into the Holiest, and brought us | 
nigh to God perfectly revealed. : 


65. 
4-6. 


See. 1. 


The first section, then, shows us Christ as Man destined to be set over the 
world to come, though, as yet, not seen with all things put under Him as such, 
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man that thou rememberest him? or the son of man 
that thou visitest him? Thou madest him a little lower 
than the angels, thou crownedst him with glory and 
honor [and didst set him over the works of thy hands]:* 
thou hast put all things in subjection under his feet. 
For in that he put all in subjection under him, he left 
nothing that is not in subjection under him. But now 


made a little lower than the angels on account of the 
suffering of death, so that by the grace of God he might | 











* Some omit. + Or ‘‘every one.” Itis nota plural. 


but crowned with glory and honor. The world is here the ‘‘habitable earth to 
come,’’ to which the psalmist is looking on now. Angels are not set over that. 
The Son of Man is, and He is the representative Man fo: God,—not the first, but 
the Second Man. The first man is fallen, and the race with him. The Second 
Man it is in whom the restored earth stands, and whose work reaches even to 
the reconciliation of the things in heaven. 

Here we have again the testimony of the Old Testament. The habitable earth 
was designed for man, as is plain, at the beginning, and, spite of his fall, the 
purpose of God in this cannot be defeated. The angels are not to displace him 
here. Inthe quotation of the eighth psalm man is seen indeed, not merely made 
naturally a little lower than the angels, but such an one as makes it a matter 
of God’s condescending grace, if He remembers him at all. The very glory of 
God in the heavens over his head makes the psalmist ask with astonishment, 
how God can visit this fallen son of man. The answer is plainly that it is not 
the fallen man with whom God is occupied, but Another altogether. And when 
Christ is seen, then the glory of the visible heavens is all eclipsed in comparison. 
What does it all amount to when compared with the glory of Him who is now 
before the eye of God, made indeed Himself a little lower than the angels, but 
to be crowned with glory and honor, and with all things put in subjection un- 
der His feet ! 

The apostle emphasizes this in the most absolute way : ‘¢For in that He put 
all in subjection under Him, He left nothing that is not in subjection under 
Him.’ It is quite true, he says, we do not see that yet. That is a mystery re- 
vealed to faith: it is not yet a manifestation. Nevertheless, ‘‘ We see Jesus, 
who was made a little lower than the angels on account of the suffering of 
death,’? which He had to endure, ‘‘crowned with glory and honor.’”’ Here is 
One who has plainly come to seek the lowest place, and not the highest, but 
who, just in that very way, is exalted to the highest. Here is a true Man, and 
even a Son of Man; and One who has come under the penalty of sin in order 
that He might remove it; by the grace of God tasting death, realizing all the 
bitterness of it, ‘‘for every one’’ or ‘‘every thing,” as we may otherwise read 
it ; in either case, for the ransom of all the creation, wherever sin had blighted 
it. The first man stood for the whole scene with which he was connected, and 
which fell with him. The Second Man, in the same way, stands in connection 
with the whole scene, but as Redeemer and Restorer. The habitable earth to 
come is the sphere of the first man, but in the hands of the Second. It is earth, 
not heaven (as is plain by the psalm), and can only take in part of the scene in 
chap. xii. 22-24 ; as, for instance, Zion, but not the New Jerusalem. The eighth 
psalm may give hints of a wider dominion, but its plain speech does not go be- 
yond the earth ; but thus the purpose of God in man’s creation is vindicated 
abundantly, nay, shown to be inconceivably more wonderful than could appear 
at the beginning. God is glorified in Him with a glory which fills not the earth 
only, but also heaven. 
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SECTION 2. (Chap. ii. 10-18.) 


His humiliation and suffering as Kinsman Redeemer. ae ns 
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* apyny oS, “one who initiates and carries through.” f €& év0s. 


Sec. 2. 


In the next section we find the Lord’s work as Saviour dwelt upon. A Saviour 
from sin must be a Sufferer. Power simply cannot suffice. There are necessi- 
ties of the divine nature which condition the forthputting of divine power. 
Divine holiness must be vindicated at personal cost, but divine love is bent upon 
bringing sons to glory. There can be no perfecting of the blessed Person, but 
there must be the perfecting of a Saviour. ‘‘It became Him,”’ therefore, ‘‘ for 
whom are all things and by whom are all things, . . . to make the Captain of their 
salvation perfect through sufferings.’’ 

This word ‘‘Captain’’ may be better translated ‘‘Leader,’’ or, better still, 
“Originator ’’?: One who establishes the way by which He will bring others 
through to salvation. Nor is it indeed only salvation for which He destines 
them, but He brings them as sons, new-made, to a glory unimagined. How 
beautiful is the reminder that if there are conditions of all this, they are condi- 
tions which spring from the very majesty of Him who is bringing these sons to 
glory. For Him are all things, by Him are all things. This does not make 
Him work independently of that which must display and vindicate His holy 
nature. The power of God is indeed limited, but only by His own perfections. 
Truly omnipotent, that does not mean, of course, that He can do that which is 
in any way unworthy of Him ; and how gloriously does He display Himself in 
One who comes down Himself to suffer according to the requirements of divine 
holiness,—Himself to take the penalty which in righteousness He has imposed ! 
How thoroughly the rightness of the penalty is seen as taken by the Son of God 
Himself, God glorified in it! 

The voice of the twenty-second psalm is that of One who bears witness thus 
in the sufferings, the unequalled sufferings, in which He is found. ‘“‘ But,” says 
He, ‘‘Thou art holy, O Thou that inhabitest the praises of Israel.’’ He shall 
inhabit, He shall dwell amongst the praises of a people such as these have, alas, 
proved themselves to be. He shall dwell amid these praises for eternity, but in 
holiness, as alone He can. He shall satisfy Himself in that in which His people 
too are not only satisfied, but overflow with the joy which they trace to Him, 
and which, therefore, is the joy of worship. Here, then, are sons related as 
such to the glorious Son, who has come down to be the Son of Man also. “* Both 
He who sanctifieth and they who are sanctified are all of One, for which cause 
He is not ashamed to call them brethren.”’ 

Here, surely, is the First-born among many brethren, and all the connection 
assures us that ‘‘of One,”’ or ‘‘out of One,’’ means really ‘‘of one Father.” Yet 
there is an infinite difference, so that indeed it is divine love in Him which 
makes Him recognize and welcome brethren such as these. He is the divine 
Son. They are only human. Moreover, He is the Sanctifier ; they have need 
of sanctification ; yet he is not ashamed of them. By and by, He will conform 
them to His own likeness, so that they may indeed be the companions of His 
heart for evermore. 

But this is, again, so new and strange, apparently, that the apostle must pro- 
duce the Old Testament scriptures for it. He produces three: the first from 
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oT will declare thy name unto my brethren, in the midst |o Ps. 22. 22 
of the assembly will I sing praise unto thee. And again, 
»T will put my trust in him. And again, *Behold I and. a 8. 17, 
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the twenty-second psalm, where, immediately after the sin-offering is accom- 
plished, and the Sufferer is heard from the horns of the aurochs (the buffalo), He 
is heard saying: ‘‘I will declare Thy Name unto My brethren ; in the midst of 
the assembly will I praise Thee.’’ It is the gospel of John that gives us the pri- 
mary fulfilment of this: ‘‘Go and tell my brethren,” says the risen Lord to 
Mary, ‘‘I ascend unto My Father and your Father, and unto My God and 
your God.’ Here is the distinction indeed preserved which must always remain 
between the Sanctifier and the sanctified, between the Former of the relation- 
ship and those who are brought, through grace, into the relationship. But this 
difference is only one main element of the blessing itself, and it is in the full en- 
joyment of what His grace has wrought that He gathers around Him the assem- 
bly of the redeemed to sing praise to God in their midst. It is not here that 
they sing, but He sings. Their song will come in due time, but His must have 
the priority, and must have the pre-eminence. Who is the one who can sing 
praises to God like Him? Who can be, in that sense, associated with Him? 
By His Spirit, no doubt, He can and will bring His people into fellowship with 
Himself. Their joy is His joy, and His joy their joy, but far more blessed than 
any song in common is the song of this single Voice in the midst of those He 
athers. 
z The two other quotations are side by side in Isaiah (chap. viii, 17, 18), in 
which the prophet personates, after the manner of the Psalms, the One to come. 
“TJ will put my trust in Him”? is from the Septuagint, where, in our common 
version it is: ‘‘I will wait upon Him;’’ but in either way it is the expression of 
that trust in God which in Christ was absolute, and which made Him ‘“‘the 
leader and finisher of faith,’’? the One who in His own Person was the perfect 
example of it. This makes in a practical way the family of faith His brethren. 

The third quotation is different, again, in its expression of the same truth. 
Indeed, it looks as if it were not the same. ‘‘ Behold, I and the children that 
God has given Me’’ seems to refer to the natural relation of father and children, 
as in the prophet’s case it certainly did; but here again we are to remember 
the typical significance, and find therefore, in this, Christ as the last Adam ; 
which supplies thus a most important link in the chain of evidence, for it is as this 
that He is the Representative-Head of those for whom He laid down His life. 
The first Adam was, by the human life which he communicated to his descend- 
ants, a real first-born among brethren ; and Christ is the same among those to 
whom, as life-giving Spirit, far beyond the power of the first Adam, He commu- 
nicates divine life. 

We are here again very near to the gospel of John, and are listening to the 
Voice which said: ‘‘ As Thou hast given Him power over all flesh that He should 
give eternal life to as many as Thou hast given Him ;’’ but, for this, the corn 
of wheat must fall into the ground and die, that it may bring forth fruit. The 
passage here goes back even of this, to His taking flesh to die ; and since, then, 
‘‘the children are sharers of flesh and blood, He Himself, in like manner, took 
part in the same, that through death He might bring to naught him who had 
the power of death, that is the devil, and set free those who through fear of 
death were all their lifetime subject to bondage.’’ This is not putting away of 
sins exactly, but it supposes it. The shadow of death is dispelled by the Light 
of Life descending into it ; and, as-again the Lord says in John, of the effect of 
His coming as the Resurrection and the Life : ‘‘He that believeth in Me, though 
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through death he might ‘bring to nought him who hath |s Col. 2. 15, 
the power of death, that is the devil; and ‘set free as |,”7™7.1° 
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he were dead, yet shall he live,’’—(that refers to the past, but again )—‘‘ He that 
liveth and believeth in Me shall never die.’’ Death was, in the past. He has 
now =o it for faith, and brought life and incorruption to light by the 
gospel. 

It must be noted here, as it often has been, that while the children are said to 
be partakers of flesh and blood,—this ‘‘ partaking ’’ being a real having in com- 
mon, a participation of the most thorough kind,—in His own ‘‘taking part”’ 
another word is used which implies limitation. It does not, indeed show the 
character of the limitation ; but the difference between the words makes us nec- 
essarily ask what, in fact, that was; and the answer comes to us immediately, 
that while His was true humanity in every particular necessary to constitute it 
that, yet humanity as men have it, the humanity of fallen men, was not His. 
Here there must be strict limitation. We must add, as the apostle does after- 
wards with regard to His temptation, ‘‘sin apart.’? Sin, with the consequences 
of sin, He could not take. Death could have no power over Him, except as He 
might submit Himself voluntarily to it, and this He did; but it was obedience 
to His Father’s will, and no necessity of His condition, as it is of ours. 


“For He taketh not hold of angels, but of the seed of Abraham He taketh 
hold ; wherefore it behooved Him in all things to be made like unto His breth- 
ren, that He might be a merciful and faithful High Priest in things relating to 
God, to make propitiation for the sins of the people.’’ All this is in language 
which an Israelite would well understand ; but the seed of Abraham, the people, 
are to be seen in the light of Christianity as the company of faith. If Israel na- 
tionally answered to this description, then, of course, they could claim as such 
the old promises ; but even here not exclusively, for the apostle’s words, that 
‘“they which are of faith, the same are the children of Abraham,’’ must necessa- 
rily apply at all times and under all circumstances. The apostle has, in fact, 
however, before the end of the epistle, a word of exhortation as to leaving the 
camp because of Christ’s rejection ; and those to whom it is written, though He- 
brews, are immediately here addressed as ‘‘holy brethren, partakers of the heav- 
enly calling,’’—which Israel’s was not. ‘‘The people” and “‘the seed of Abra- 
ham?’ must be understood here, therefore, in the light of this. 


The Day of Atonement is, of course, contemplated in the making of ‘‘ propitia- 
tion for the sins of the people.’’? Upon that day the sins of Israel were put upon 
the head of the scapegoat and taken away. It belonged to the series of feasts of 
the seventh month, which, in contrast with those in the early part of the year, 
the Passover and Unleavened Bread, the Sheaf of First-fruits, and Pentecost, 
are all national, and speak of the fulfilment of the promises to the nation in 
God’s ‘‘due time.’’? Thus, in the Feast of Trumpets, at the beginning of it, the 
new moon, (when the light of divine favor is beginning to shine again on Israel, ) 
we have the feast of recall to the people. On the tenth day, the Day of Atone- 
ment, they come under the value of the work of Christ ; while, beginning with 
the fifteenth, the Feast of Tabernacles exhibits them in the joy of their re-estab- 
ment in the land. The first series of feasts they lost through their refusal of 
Christ when He came, and in the prescient wisdom of God we find the Passover 
to have been a family rather than a national feast, that ‘‘ thou shalt be saved 
and thy house,’? which Christianity proclaims. The feast of Unleavened Bread 
took form from the Passover, which it accompanied ; and the Sheaf of First- 
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might be a “merciful and faithful high priest ¥in things | =~. chats. 
relating to God, in order to make *propitiation for the |21Jno.2.2. 
‘sins of the people; for in that he “himself hath suffered, sé Rom. 3. 
being tempted, he is able to succor those that are |acj.1 Pet.4. 
tempted. oe 


fruits, that is, Christ risen, and Pentecost, the coming of the Spirit, are charac- 
teristically Christian. Israel’s unbelief has delayed blessing for them ; and as a 
consequence there is the gap which follows in the, services of the year. This 
explains in the simplest way the mystery of the two goats of the Day of Atone- 
ment, of which much else is sometimes made. 

For Israel, in consequence of their rejection of the blessing when it was offered, 
the putting away of sins, as in the scapegoat, is separated by a gap of time from 
the work which actually puts them away. This is exactly what is pictured in 
the two goats. When their sins are put upon the scapegoat, there is no actual 
sacrifice, no real atonement made at all. The goat is a scapegoat, that is, a goat 
that gets away, not that is offered. There is positively no offering of this goat, 
a thing from which, through not understanding it, much confusion has arisen. 
Atonement is not made ‘‘ with it,’’ as in our common version, but ‘‘ for it’’ (Lev. 
xvi. 10), as the words (kapper al) elsewhere and constantly are rightly taken to 
mean (Ex. xxix. 36; xxx. 12, 15, 16; Lev. i. 4; iv. 20, 26, 31, 35, etc.). 

The difficulty, of course, is obvious. How can propitiation be made, or why 
does it need to be made, for the goat? But the answer is not far to seek. It is 
indeed because the two goats are for one sin-offering, while in fact only one is 
offered (Lev. xvi. 5). The Lord’s lot falls on the one to be offered, the other 
escapes. The atonement which ideally he was to make, is, in fact, made for him 


by the former one. 


The application is simple in view of Israel’s history. The first goat is offered 
and its blood carried into the holiest of all when the high priest enters it. Not 
till he comes out again are Israel’s sins put upon the scapegoat and carried away. 
The Day of Atonement is thus made to extend back through the whole Christian 
period. We have the link of the future with the past. The atonement, all of 
it, was made once for all, before Christ as High Priest entered the heavens. 
When Israel’s sins are put away He will have come out again; but then, of 
course, no fresh sacrifice can be offered. The scapegoat is, therefore, not a fresh 
sacrifice. It points simply to a former time in which the actual one took place, 
and the two goats are necessary to preserve the connection, and point out the 
delay of blessing which the national unbelief occasions. 


Another thing, also, must not be overlooked. When the high priest goes in 
he takes into the sanctuary not merely the blood of the goat which is for Israel, 
but that of the bullock, which is for his own priestly house. Here, assuredly, 
it is that Christians have their typical representatives. They are, as Peter says, 
‘Ca spiritual house, a holy priesthood ”’ (1 Pet. ii. 5), and here we find the 
‘(sanctified ones,’? the ‘“‘companions”’ of Christ, “‘partakers’’ (metochoi, chap. 
ii. 14), for whom the great High Priest appears before God. Notice, too, that 
on the Day of Atonement, the high priest does the whole work. None of the 
priestly family appear at all, except as they have part in the offering made for .« 
them. This has been noticed as exceptional, and to throw doubt on the offering 
of sacrifice as distinctly priestly work. Being so exceptional, we must not argue 
for its necessity ; and even the fact that the high priest entered the holiest, not 
in his garments of glory and beauty, put in the plain white linen garments, is 
urged on the same side. We shall have to inquire as to this elsewhere rather 
than here ; but it is enough here to say that the words will not admit of such a 
thought as this. Christ must be ‘‘a merciful and faithful High Priest in things 
relating to God, to make propitiation for the sins of the people.’”? How could 
one insist more upon the distinct priestly character of making propitiation than 
by saying He was the High Priest to do it? 
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SECTION 3. (Chap. iii. 1-6.) 
His glory as Son over the house of God. 
WHEREFORE, holy brethren, ’partakers* of a heay- |» phil. 3.14, 
enly calling, consider the ‘apostle and high priest of |,% » 5 
our confession, Jesus, who is faithful to him that hath | Jno. 10.36. 
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Once more we have to distinguish between the offering of sacrifice, which was 
always priestly and nothing else, and the killing of the victim, which was com- 
monly the act of the one who brought the victim. The offering was upon the 
altar, (except in the sin-offerings for the high priest and for the congregation), 
and that was the complete manifestation of the character of the Lord’s death 
upon His own side, not His life taken from Him, but given up, and with this all 
that was implied in and associated with His death,—the deeper reality of His 
bearing sin in His own body upon the tree. The offering of sacrifice was thus 
absolutely priestly and nothing else. 

It is quite true that at exceptional times, when things were out of joint in 
Israel, God might sanction the work of a prophet in this way ; but as a regular 
thing, the offering of sacrifice was that into which no other but a priest could 
dare intrude. The Day of Atonement was exceptional in this, that it was by 
eminence the Day of Atonement ; and therefore all that belongs to it is empha- 
sized in a special way. Thus it is that now even the ordinary priests disappear, 
and on this special Day of Atonement one figure alone is kept.before our eyes. 
However, all this will be plainer as we proceed. 

The people for whom owr High Priest atones are, of course, wider than Chris- 
tians or the priestly house. They are all the true seed of Abraham, the family 
of faith through all time ; and this definition is precise enough to escape all am- 
biguity, and wide enough to bid all men welcome to participate in the value of 
the atonement. The propitiation for the whole world, of which John speaks 
(1 John ii. 2), is thus quite easily reconciled with ‘‘a propitiation through faith 
by His blood ”’ (Rom. ili. 25), because faith is that to which all men are invited. 
Let a man believe, then he finds an absolutely efficacious atonement according 
to divine knowledge of his need and grace to meet it. ‘‘The worshiper once 
purged has no more conscience of sins.’’ * 

In the last verse of this section we have the sympathy of the great High Priest 
with us guaranteed by His human experience: ‘‘In that He hath suffered, be- 
ing tempted, He is able to succor those that are tempted.’’? Temptation to Him 
was suffering, and only that. The man who is drawn away by the temptation 
does not suffer, so far. He enjoys. With the Lord, temptation was the cause 
of suffering simply ; nor do we desire or need sympathy with us in being led 
away ; but, on the other hand, in the suffering simply which sin occasions to 
every soul that is right with God. Thus, here is the true sympathy of the Priest 
that we need, One able to realize our weakness, and One who has Himself stood 
for our sins, under the whole burden of these before God; One who is able, 
therefore, to show us the most perfect grace in ministering to the need we have 
under the temptation. 

Sec. 3. 


The third section carries us from the scene of His humiliation to that of His 
glory. He is over the house of God as the Son of God ; and as His being the Son 
of God is the foundation of His priesthood, and that is the direct connection 
here, we are still in the line of the Day of Atonement; although, as ever, the 
substance goes beyond the shadow. The high priest in Israel (though, of course, 
with well-known restrictions) was over the house of God; and in the tenth 





* See Ley. xvi., notes. 
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- For he hath been counted worthy of greater glory than 
Moses, by as much as he who hath built it hath more 
honor than the house; for every house is built by some 
one, but he that hath built all things is God. And 


chapter here we have, in confirmation of this, the very thing expressed : “ Hay- 
ing a great High Priest over the house of God” (chap. x. 21). This makes 
it evident that the comparison with Moses, which exists no longer here, is not 
the sole one; and to take it as such is to hinder a clear conception of what is 
before us. Moses is the apostle, rather, as Aaron the high priest ; and we are . 
exhorted to consider both ‘‘the Apostle and High Priest of our confession.’’ 
Moses and Aaron appear together thus, in the history, as the double type of the 
Lord ; and as Moses was in a sense the builder of the tabernacle, receiving the 
pattern of it in the mount, so, having built it, he put it under the charge of 
‘Aaron. Moses and Aaron are thus together before us here. 

The apostle addresses us here distinctly as ‘‘holy brethren, partakers of the 
heavenly calling.”” He thus, therefore, even while addressing Hebrews, does not 
fail to remember that these are Christian Hebrews, and what is implied in that. 
Israel when fully blessed will never have this character ; and if they had re- 
ceived the Lord, as in fact they rejected Him, still would not have had. it. 
Those who believe, in the midst of the sorrow of national rejection, have the 
joy of higher privileges which the perfect grace of God has brought in in the 
lapse of the old earthly ones. It is in this way, then, that we are to ‘‘consider 
the Apostle and High Priest of our confession, Jesus,’’ one Person now, who fills 
the double type of Moses and of Aaron, one ‘‘ who is faithful (this is not past, 
but present) to Him that hath appointed Him, as Moses also was in all the 
house of God.”’ This is, of course, the tabernacle. It is with reference to this, 
that the apostle is speaking ; but he has before him One who is not a servant in 
the house as Moses was, but a Son over it. He does not belong properly, as the 
servant does, to the house Himself; His glory is above it all; even though the 
house represents, as doubtless the tabernacle represented as a whole, the universe 
of God. 

The house itself included, in the general thought of it, the court around, as 
well as the actual building, and in that court stood the altar, the altar of burnt 
offering, as the cross of Christ and the offering upon it therefore were on earth. 
The house proper, the sanctuary, was typically heaven, as the apostle says that 
these things were the patterns of things in the heavens. By faith we enter into 
them here, but that does not, of course, alter their character ; rather, their char- 
acter as heavenly gives our entrance in its proper blessing. But thus the taber- 
nacle, looked at as a whole, is the picture of the universe of God, which, in that 
sense, is the created house in which God dwells. The apostle refers to this here, 
where he says that while every house is established by some one, he that hath 
established ail things is God. This establishment of all things he applies to 
Christ. And Christ, as we have seen, is the Creator and Upholder. “Without 
Him was not anything made that was made,” and He ‘“‘upholdeth all things by 
the word of His power.’’ He is divine, therefore, in the fullest sense. But He 
is the Son of God, as we know. He is the One who has been pleased thus to 
come forward in representative character to make known the Father, and in all 
the work of His hands is doing this. 

Thus the difference between Moses and the One whom he typically repre- 
sented is vast indeed. Moses was faithful in all God’s house as a ministering 
servant, for a testimony to the things to be spoken afterwards. He has had his 
place in an important dispensation which had its purpose in the mind of God, 
but which was to be done away. Christ, on the other hand, is a Son over, not 
‘His own’? house, (that is not the meaning here, ) but the house of God. He is 
the One to whom all things belong, for whom they are, as by whom they are ; 
and this connects His work from the beginning with His work now for fallen 
man, and in view of all that sin has wrought in the creation of God. 
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Moses, indeed, was faithful in all his house, as a minis- |scn. 8. 5. 
tering servant, for a ‘testimony of the things to be} “bh. 101. 
spoken afterwards; but Christ as a %Son over his|"1 ‘Tim: 3, 
house; whose *house are we, ‘if indeed we hold fast| {°pet. 2 5, 


the boldness and the boast of our hope firm unto the | .1 Pet. 4.17. 
end. taf. ver. 14, 


Thus, then, although Aaron does not come into view in the chapter before us 
by any plain statement, yet in fact we find how we have to take him into ac- 
count in order to reach the full truth of what is here. If the Son of God be in 
supreme charge over the universe of God, and now if sin come in as a breach 
upon its glorious order, then we can see that He is immediately concerned in 
this. He will not give up His place. Sin will not make Him renounce His 
office, but, on the contrary, only display the more His competence for it. In 
view of sin it is that the Son becomes the Priest, the Mediator and Reconciler ; 
and the moment it is added, as in the passage before us, ‘‘ whose house are we,’’ 
all becomes clear. Aaron is now before us. It is now the Priest in charge, as- 
suredly, if we are His house. 

It is simple to refer to the board structure of the tabernacle in typical expla- 
nation of how, in fact, the redeemed come in here, and a wonderful thing it is 
to realize the connection of this with that larger aspect of the tabernacle which 
we have been called to remember as the pattern of the universe at large. Here, 
at the heart of it, in the boards set up on the silver sockets made from the atone- 
ment-money (see Ex. xxvi., notes), we find a “‘spiritual house,”’ of sinners re- 
deemed and standing upon the basis of the work accomplished for them ; and 
being the fruit of a mightier work than creation itself, we can understand, also, 
how this should be in fact the very sanctuary of God. Here is the display of 
His holiness, His grace, His manifold wisdom, as nowhere else. Here the very 
principalities and powers of heaven find their sweetest theme of praise. 

But it does not seem as if the board structure is sufficient by itself to give us 
the thought of this house of God which we are. Here, as in so many other 
places, different types are needed, in order to give us the full thought of God. 
The house is a living house, nay, human; and thus not display alone, but living 
activities abide in it. That the Holy One would inhabit the praises of Israel is | 
the Lord’s own answer, in the twenty-second psalm, to the question of the cross ; 
and the connection with the Day of Atonement is obvious : for the main purpose 
of it is that the dwelling of the Lord in the midst may be continued among 
them. Here we are in direct connection with all this, though beyond it, as the 
substance is beyond the shadow. The house is a spiritual house, and the praises 
are those of a people brought near to Him, a priestly house, therefore. For 
these the largest offering of the Day of Atonement, the bullock, is offered ; and 
for us the High Priest is One who could not offer for Himself ; so that it is the 
priestly house alone for which, in fact, the bullock is offered. It is not strange, 
then, that they should appear here. It would be strange, rather, if they did not 
appear ; and Peter joins thus together, also, what might seem at first too diverse 
to be identified in such a manner, the ‘‘living stones’ built on the ‘Living 
Stone’? with ‘‘a spiritual house, a holy priesthood, to offer up spiritual sacrifices 
acceptable to God by Jesus Christ.’’ ‘‘ Whose house are we,’’ as it certainly 
shows the Son over the house to be now the ‘‘Great Priest over the house of 
God,”’ so does it identify, also, the tabernacle with the priestly worshipers. But 
we are the house of God, the apostle reminds us, if indeed we ‘‘hold fast the 
boldness and the boast of our hope firm unto the end.”’ 


Sec. 4. 


The fourth section is of a very different character. It is the shadow following 
the light, and in Hebrews we find how the brightest lights can cast the deepest 
shadows. As a fourth section it reminds us of that wilderness through which 
the Lord led Israel of old into their rest, and that for us too there is a wilder- 
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SecTIon 4, (Chaps. iii. 7-iv. 13.) 
And leading on through the wilderness to final rest. 


1 (iii. 7-13):] 1. WHEREFORE, even as saith the Holy Spirit, /To-day j Ps.95.7-11. 
Obedience | if ye will hear his voice, harden not your hearts, as in 
ee the provocation, in the day of temptation in the wilder- 
blessing. | ness; where your fathers tempted [me]* by proving 
[me], and saw my works forty years. Wherefore I was 
wroth with this generation, and said, They always err 
in heart, and they have not known my ways; so I 
sware in my wrath, They shall not} enter into my 
rest. Take heed, brethren, lest there be in any of you 
an evil heart of unbelief in ‘falling away from the liv- |*°>¢- 5 
ing God; but ‘exhort one another daily, as long as it is |; oy. 10, 2s. 
called to-day, that none of you be hardened through 
amie |e ™deceitfulness of sin. spn sens 
2): The |2. For we are become “fellows{ of Christ, if indeed we |"***-%" 


word, o . s ¢ 
theeivre,| hold the beginning of our assurance steadfast to the 


ane ean * Some omit. +Gk., ‘‘if they shall.” 
with faith. $ wéroxotr, as chap. i. 9, quoting from Ps. 45. 





ness, a scene of trial through which we are called to pass on to the rest which for 
us also still and ever lies beyond us. We are called, therefore, to persevere, to 
hold on our way, to “‘hold fast the beginning of our confidence firm to the end.’’ 
This, in fact, is the test of the reality of things with us. Continuance is the 
proof of divine work. : 

1. The first subsection insists upon the spirit of obedience as always the con- 
dition of blessing. Grace does not alter this for a moment. It produces in 
us such a spirit. It meets the conditions ; and faith is the very principle of 
fruitfulness, working, as it does, by love. The exhortation to God’s people of 
old abides, then, for us, as much as it did for them: ‘‘To-day if ye will hear 
His voice, harden not your hearts.’’ The truth speaks with authority, which 
those who are true will recognize ; and the more precious the truth is, the sadder 
the consequences of practical refusal. To trifle with any truth is perilous, and 
hardening of heart is the necessary result. How many will one find with con- 
sciences, if one may so say, locally paralyzed through refusal of that in which the 
voice of God was once recognized by them? or, perhaps, the refusal to listen to 
that in which it was feared God might be speaking; for it is a wrong thought 
that responsibility only comes with the conviction of God having spoken. There 
is accountability easily to be detected by the question, Were you willing to have 
Him speak? What hearts we have, to which such a question could ever need to 
be put! How sad, above all, that unbelief should in believers produce a disre- 
gard, like this, of the one supreme Voice, like which there is no other! Thus 
the ‘ifs’? come in here. All these are the tests of profession, under which the 
true and the false alike come necessarily, just because they are needed to distin- 
guish between the false and the true ; and also because God uses them to exercise 
those that are really His people; for we have in us the flesh still, and therefore 
those tendencies to departure from God which make His constant grace so 
needful. 

But then they are not warnings to the believer against having too much faith, 
or too simple faith, but they are the very reverse. They are warnings to perse- 
vere in joyful confidence to the end. All through this epistle, where the sub- 
stance which is replacing the shadows is yet invisible, it is faith that is, as it 
were, the one necessity, and which is as much emphasized, though from another 
side, as it is in the epistles to the Romans and Galatians. 


2. And this is what is dwelt upon in the second subsection, in which the word 
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end; in that it is said, To-day if ye will hear his voice, 
harden not your hearts, as in the provocation. For 
who was it who, when they heard, provoked? Nay, 
°did not they all that came out of Egypt by Moses? |o Num. 14. 
And with whom was he wroth forty years? Was it| ?* 
not with them that had sinned, whose carcases fell in 
the wilderness? And to whom sware he that they 
should not enter into his rest, but to those who were 
disobedient? And we see that ?they could not enter |p Ps. 78, 22. 
in because of unbelief. Let us therefore fear, lest, a 
promise being left of entering into his rest, any one of 
you might seem to have come short [of it]. For indeed 
we have had the good news presented to us, even as 
they also; but the word of the report did not profit 
them, not being mixed with faith in those who 
heard it. 
8 (iv. 8-10): 3. For we enter into the rest, [we] who have believed; 
actual rest | 28 he hath said, ?As I sware in my wrath, they shall |¢ Ps. 95. 11. 
is. not * enter into my rest; although the works were fin- 
ished from the foundation of the world. For he hath 
spoken in a certain place of the seventh day thus, "And |r Gen. 2. 2. 
God rested on the seventh day from all his works; 
and here again, They shall not* enter into my rest. 








* GE., “if they shall.” 


is seen as needing to be mixed with faith, unbelief being the very root and prin- 
ciple of disobedience ; and if we are become the ‘‘companions’’ of Christ, (better 
not ‘‘partakers’’ here, which would give another thought from what is intended, 
but what is in the first chapter translated ‘‘fellows,’’) Christ is the complete 
Example of faith from first to last. We, therefore, must hold ‘‘the beginning 
of our confidence firm unto the end.”’ 

Difficulties are supposed, for how could faith show itself if there were no diffi- 
culties? Difficulties are, therefore, not strictly a hindrance to faith, but even 
the reverse. They are the conditions of its manifestation ; they are a means of 
its exercise, and so actually of its growth. Those whose ‘‘carcases fell in the 
wilderness’? are not types of believers in any sense, but of those who fail of final 
entrance into the rest of God ; for that is what Canaan here typifies, as is obvi- 
ous. It is important to distinguish between this final entrance and that under 
Joshua, which, as we know, was not final, and is for us the type of present en- 
trance into our heavenly portion by faith. In this way we must remember that 
Joshua is not typically a continuation of Numbers or Deuteronomy, but a new 
beginning, parallel with these. It is;while we are in the wilderness that, in 
fact, we enter also by faith into our heavenly inheritance. The experience of the 
wilderness and the laying hold of the inheritance, in this way, go together. The 
searching of the land by the spies (Num. xiii.) answers, however, but partially 
to this, while Deuteronomy ends typically our whole earthly history with that 
review of the wilderness-course throughout, which is only fulfilled for us at the 
judgment-seat of Christ. Joshua added to the books of Moses would make them 
a hexateuch, which the higher critics would have them to be, but which they 
are not; Joshua being, in fact, a new beginning, the Genesis of a new penta- 
teuch, the historical books. We must have God’s truth in God’s order, or we 
shall not find it even God’s truth. 

3. The third subsection shows us what the actual rest is. We are entering 
into rest, we who have believed ; but we have not entered. From the nature of 
it, as described presently, no one could enter into it in this life. We are going 
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Seeing, therefore, it remaineth that some enter into it, 
and those who first received the good news did not 
enter in on account of disobedience, again he deter- 
mineth a certain day, saying in David, To-day, after so 
long a time, (according as it was said before) To-day, if 
ye will hear his voice, harden not your hearts. For if 
Joshua had brought them into rest, he would not after- 
wards have spoken of another day. There remaineth, 
therefore, a sabbath-rest for the people of God. For he 
that hath entered into his rest, hath also himself rested 
from his works, as God did from his own. 

4 (iv.11-13):/4,. Let us, therefore, be diligent to enter into that rest, 

a encrot’| lest any one fall after the same example of disobedi- |, , pot. 1.23, 


power of 3 sane : 
the word. | ence. For the word of God is ‘living and ‘effective, |¢ Jer. 23. 29. 


on to it, and God has been always speaking of it, as in the Sabbath type, keep- 
ing it before men from the beginning. God rested on the seventh day from all 
His works. That was at the beginning ; but man violated that rest, and it re- 
mains for us only a shadow of what is yet to come. The apostle quotes, also, 
David’s words, long after Joshua’s day, as showing that Israel’s coming into the 
land was still not rest. After they had come in, it was still said: ‘‘ To-day, if 
ye will hear His voice.’’? The rest remains, then, a true ‘‘keeping of Sabbath ”’ 
for the people of God,—a rest which will be God’s rest also, or what good could 
be in it? A rest, too, in which he who rests ceases from all the labor which sin 
has imposed. Such a rest has not come for us. This carries us, in fact, on to 
eternity, the eternal rest, of which we have seen long since that the Sabbath is 
the type, and not of any millennial anticipation of it. The thousand years are 
a time in which the earth has indeed come to its regeneration. Sin does not 
reign any more. Righteousness reigns, but still sin exists ; and it is after the 
thousand years that death, ‘‘the last enemy,”’ is put under Christ’s feet, and the 
judgment of the dead comes with that. As a consequence, what we speak of 
sometimes as millennial rest, is not strictly correct. God cannot rest except 
with the perfect accomplishment of perfect blessing. He cannot rast while there 
are enemies yet to be put under the feet,—before sin and death are cast alike 
into the lake of fire. 


4. In the fourth subsection the apostle exhorts all, therefore, to use diligence 
to enter into the rest before us, and again brings forward, as a warning, Israel’s 
unbelief in the wilderness. Good tidings had come to them of the land to which 
God was bringing them, but they had not faith to receive them.' The word, full 
of promise and blessing as it was, yet only exposed the unbelief which goes too 
surely in company with a rebellious spirit. Though good, it brought out but 
evil, and thus it is characteristic of the word of God to search us out and make 
manifest to us what we are. If we submit ourselves to this searching, how 
great will be the blessing in it! It will bathe us in the very light of God, and 
thus purge from our eyes the film that hinders the perception of other things. 


“For the word of God is living and effective, sharper than any two-edged 
sword ; piercing even to the dividing of soul and spirit, both of joints and mar- 
row, and a discerner of the thoughts and intents of the heart. Neither is there 
a creature that is not manifest in His sight, but all things are naked and laid 
bare unto the eyes of Him with whom we have to do,’? Thus the word of God 
acts in the power of Him whose word it is. It brings the soul into His presence. 
The aroused conscience brings everything before God for judgment. Mists roll 
off as before the sun ; and if the light shine as when at first, at God’s bidding, it 
broke out upon the darkness and the yeasty waves of the shoreless and barren 
sea, still we have the word which says: ‘‘God saw the light, that it was good.”’ 
The beginning of communion with God, whatever may be the matter of it, is the 
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to do. 7 bk 
reception of the truth. ‘‘Soul and spirit’’ as thus named together can only be 


the two parts of the immaterial nature of man; which Scripture, spite of what 
many think, everywhere clearly distinguishes from one another. The soul is the 
lower, sensitive, instinctive, emotional part, which, where not, as in man, pene- 
trated with the light of the spirit, is simply animal ; and which also, where man is 
not in the power of the Spirit of God, will still gravitate towards this. The spirit 
is intelligent and moral, that which knows human things (1 Cor. ii. 11). In 
the ‘‘natural man,’’ which is really the psychic man, the man soul-led (1 Cor. 
ii. 14), conscience, with its recognition of God, is in abeyance, and the mind 
itself becomes earthly. Important enough it is, therefore, to divide between 
‘soul and spirit.’ ‘‘ Joints and marrow’ convey to us the difference between 
the external and the internal, the outward form and the essence hidden in it. 
Not at all that even the form is unimportant. Everything in nature forbids 
such a thought. But its beauty and effectiveness depend upon its appropriate- 
ness to the idea which rules in it. The word of God must thus be in the highest 
sense the book of science. All the highest and deepest knowledge is in it, and 
that of things naturally inaccessible to man ; while everything, also, is in right 
relation and proportion, nothing overbalanced. It has, indeed, none of the ped- 
antry or technical knowledge in which science is apt to shroud its wisdom, but 
a sweet, homely simplicity and familiarity of greeting, welcoming all comers to 
it, which deceives the would-be wise, who cannot understand how God’s light 
should shine for babe and for philosopher, and how God’s learning can have so 
little savor of the schools. Yet, is it true wisdom to make nought of it for this? 
Rather, does it not show us God’s real desire for the education of the masses, 
about which men are beginning to show such very tardy earnestness? All the 
highest, deepest, and most practical knowledge made the possession of all that 
will ; with a Divine Teacher also for the lowly but inquiring soul! 


Div. 3. 


The third division of the book is at once the largest and most characteristic of 
it. In it we have Christ in the heavens, and the sanctuary open for us there by 
His priestly work. This, however, is really reached only in the third subdivi- 
sion ; and we have, as introduction to it, first, the Priest Himself, as called, 
qualified, and perfected by sufferings ; and then, in His resurrection-place, Priest 
after the order of Melchisedec, and so upon the throne. The second more briefly 
speaks of the better covenant and more excellent ministry that this implies. 
The third, and last, occupies the two chapters following. 


Susp. 1. 


We have first, then, the Priest Himself, in three chapters, of which more than 
oné, however, is an interruption to the argument, made necessary by the slow- 
ness of heart to accept the setting aside of the Levitical priesthood, and all that 
is involved in this. No doubt the apostle uses this parenthesis, (which is quite 
after the Pauline manner, ) to speak of other things very necessary to his theme ; 
but we are made to feel the intensity of Jewish opposition, and the difficulty 
which the legal spirit opposes to the truth, even in the believer, by the difficulty 
of speaking out here what is in his mind, vital as it is to Christianity itself. It 
would seem probable that Peter speaks of this (at least, especially) when, 

praising the wisdom of the epistle to the Hebrews, as what ‘our beloved brother 

Paul, according to the wisdom given to him, has written to you,”’ he yet says that 
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DIVISION 3. (Chaps. iv. 14-x.) 


Christ as Priest in the heavenly sanctuary, the way into 
which He has opened by His accomplished work, in contrast 
with both the priests and sacrifices of the law. 


SupBpIvis1on 1 (Chaps. iv. 14-vii. ) 
The Priest wpon the Throne. 


SEcTION 1. (Chaps. iv. 14-v. 10.) 


The Priest called of God. zch. 2.17,18. 
ef.ch.10.21. 


Sinn aeee ik. Pays therefore a “great high priest *who hath | q ch. 7. 26. 
of Grace. passed through the heavens, Jesus, the Son of Gon: Fier 


God, ?let us hold fast [our] confession. For we have |0 ch. 10. 23. 


in it are ‘‘some things hard to be understood.’’ Paul, as we see here, fully 
agrees with him ; and therefore the earnestness and energy of his language. 


Sec. 1. 


The first section then identifies for us the true Priest before God ; and there 
are again three subsections here, the first of which introduces -us to two fun- 
damental conceptions in that which follows: a ‘‘Great High Priest who has 
passed through the heavens,’”’ and the ‘‘throne of grace.’’ We may take the 
latter as characterizing the first subsection. 

A “throne of grace’’ is now to Christians, happily, a very familiar thought. 
It is only here, however, that we have precisely this expression, although we 
have the thought in Romans, ‘‘ Grace reigns through righteousness unto eternal 
life.” The blood: upon the mercy-seat before God, to which the apostle also 
refers in the third chapter of Romans,—‘‘ A propitiation through faith by His 
blood,””—put there by the high priest once a year, when, on the Day of Atone- 
ment, he entered the holiest,—was the typical rendering of such a thought so 
far as in the old dispensation it could be rendered. The mercy-seat was the 
throne of Jehovah in Israel, where He dwelt between the cherubim. Literally. 
it was the “‘kapporeth,’? or ‘‘propitiatory,’’ the blood being that which made 
propitiation for the soul,—the witness of divine righteousness, which, now being 
met by the blood of atonement, vindicated God’s grace in abiding among the 
people in spite of their sins. ey 3 

All this was typical merely, a shadow, and nothing more. Israel could not 
really approach, as we know, to this throne of God, and the high priest only 
once a year, covered with a cloud of incense, and ve blood of atonement. 
For us the true sacrifice has been effected. The High Priest has passed through 
the heavens, the antitype to those holy places, and the throne of God is abid- 
ingly a throne of grace, to which, therefore, we are but giving honor when we 
come boldly to it for our need. This really implies for us the veil rent: for the 
throne of grace is in the holiest of all, and the rending of the veil is what has 
made for us a ‘‘new and living way”’ of approach there. The verses before us 
are, therefore, a real introduction to that which follows. It is the sympathy of 
the High Priest which we are here encouraged to reckon upon, and this is in 
connection with His being over the house of God. Thus we see how we are fol- 
lowing on in one line of truth all through here. It reminds us of the words of 
the Lord in teaching us the consequences of His departure out of the world unto 
the Father ;: ‘‘If ye shall ask anything in My name, I will do it”’ (John xiv. 14). 

How great an encouragement to know that upon the throne of God there is 
One who can be touched with the feeling of our infirmities, and was ‘‘in all 
things tempted like as we are, sin apart’?! Sin was to Him no temptation 
There was nothing within that answered to it, except in suffering. There was 
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and could be with Him no sinful infirmity ; but He was true man, His divine 
nature taking nothing from the truth of His manhood, living a dependent life 
as we do, but with no callousness such as the flesh in us produces ina world | 
everywhere racked with suffering from sin and out of joint, the trial of which 
He knew as no other could. In the garden He faced the awful cup with an ag- 
ony that required angelic ministry to strengthen Him physically (in no other 
way) to sustain it. What a world it was for the Son of God to pass through ! 
Has He forgotten it, or is He altered by being now out of it, and on the throne? 
No, but the very throne is characterized now as the ‘‘throne of the Lamb;”’ and 
for eternity will be the ‘‘throne of God and of the Lamb.” 

How well furnished for us, then, is the throne of grace! But we may notice 
that the apostle here speaks of nothing but ‘‘ mercy and grace to help in time of | 
need.’’ Direct reference to any positive failure on our partis here omitted; and | 
this is in the style of Hebrews, in which we find the believer, spite of all his | 
weakness, as ‘‘perfected in perpetuity’’ by the precious blood which has been 
shed for him. This blood is here upon the mercy-seat, but the thought is there- | 
fore of nothing but the weakness which needs help. All sin has been already | - 
met. 

This is only one side, it is true, of a subject such as this ; and we shall find 
another when we turn to the first epistle of John. John gives us the subject of 
communion, and speaks of our relation to the Father. Paul here speaks of our 
relation to God as God. The mention of the Father at once assures us of a: 
nearer relationship in which we stand to Him, and which cannot be broken. | 
Sin, indeed, is only aggravated in its character by this very relationship, and | 
communion -is necessarily affected by the believer’s sin. Here, therefore, we | 
have Christ in another character, as ‘‘an Advocate with the Father, Jesus Christ | 
the Righteous,’’ while, indeed, we are still reminded that He is the propitiation 
for our sins. But in Hebrews, as already said, we are seen as creatures before 
God, and here sin is not contemplated, just because it has been fully provided 
for. We come to ‘‘obtain mercy and find grace for seasonable help.”’ It is 
weakness that needs the Priest now. With regard to sin, the precious blood al- 
ready shed has done all that can be done. The blood is upon the throne ; and 
to that throne, whenever we turn to God, (if indeed, of course, there is true 
turning to Him,) we shall find an open door and a ready access. 

2. The second subsection is a statement simply as to the high priest in Israel. 
It is important to keep it distinct as that. How far it applies to Christ we find 
as we go on, but in hag Ake there is an element of dissimilarity, as there is of 
resemblance ; and that because it is a type. How could there have been in 
Israel a high priest who never offered for himself? It would have falsified every- 
thing. And so with the veil ; how could it have been rent under the legal sys- 
tem? But these exceptional contrasts have a purpose, therefore, and do not in 
the least hinder a careful, spiritual mind from finding Christianity in Leviticus. 
Of course it needs that we should have learned Christianity first from the New 
Testament. We should not go to Leviticus as a Jew would, and expect to find 
the unveiling of the truth of Christ. Moses has always a veil over the glory in 
his face ; but it is there, we have not to put it there, and the veil for us is done 
away in Christ. 
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The high priest spoken of here is one taken from among men simply, from the 
common class of men. Such an expression could not be used of Christ, as ought 
to be clear. What follows makes it abundantly so. He is ‘‘appointed for men 
in things relating to God, that he might offer both gifts and sacrifices for sins.”’ 
The sacrifices are thus his ordinary and necessary work, as we see; but we have 
not come to the application yet ; and he is ‘‘able to exercise forbearance towards 
the ignorant and erring, since he himself also is clothed with infirmity.’’ Here is 
an infirmity which is not sinless, (as any infirmity that Christ knew necessarily 
was, ) and this is definitely seen in what follows. He is obliged, as for the peo- 
ple, so also for himself, to offer for sins (which Christ never did). ‘‘And no 
one taketh this honor to himself but as called of God, even as Aaron was.”’ 

3. The third subsection gives us the fulfilment of the type in Christ, and here 
we have three parts: first, His calling, in which we find, also, the foundation of 
His priesthood ; then His sufferings, even to death, and His deliverance out of 
it; and lastly, having been perfected, His greeting by God in resurrection as 
the royal Priest, Melchisedec. 

1 First, we have the call. The priest must be called of God ; as was Aaron, 
so Christ. As moving only in obedience, He who had come simply to do the 
will of God in an already marked-out way, glorified not Himself to be made a 
High Priest, but received His call distinctly to that office. God’s recognition 
of the Son in manhood is quoted as that which was really this. He glorified 
Him as such who said to Him: ‘‘Thou art My Son; to-day have I begotten 
Thee.’’? The same form of citation is used in the seventh chapter, verse twenty- 
one: ‘“‘He with an oath, by Him that said unto Him, The Lord sware and will 
not repent, Thou art a Priest forever.’? The quotation, in the first place, is 
from the second psalm, which puts it in connection with His claim as Heir to 
the sovereignty of the nations. God’s Priest and King are one, and the two 
offices are founded upon the same personal qualification. Godhead and man- 
hood united in Him constituted Him the true Mediator between God and men. 
We have seen Him taking flesh and blood for this purpose, ‘‘that He might be 
the First-born among many brethren ;’’ and as the First-born is the Heir, so 
also has He the right of redemption. Thus He is Priest and King by the same 
title. 

Now, if we look at the Gospels to find the open call for the priesthood, there 
ought to be really no doubt where it occurs. It is after His baptism by John 
that the Lord is first openly recognized as the Son of God by the Father’s voice 
from heaven; and the Spirit of God coming upon Him makes Him to be now 
in full reality the Christ, that is, the Anointed. It answers to the first anoint- 
ing of Aaron alone, without blood (Ley. viii. 12). John then recognizes Him 
as the Son of God, as-the sacrificial Lamb (John i. 29-34); for this blessed 
Priest is one with His offering: ‘‘He offered up Himself.”’? This, then, is our 
Lord’s call to the priesthood. The apostle confirms the fact by a more direct 
quotation, the force of which he takes up later: ‘‘Thou art a Priest forever after 
the order of Melchisedec.’’ 

2 Immediately now we are called to see Him in the white linen robe of the 
Day of Atonement. He is in that suffering in which, though Son of God, He 
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had to learn the reality of the obedience which He had voluntarily undertaken. 
So intense is it that even He makes ‘‘supplication with strong crying and tears 
to Him that was able to save Him (not from death, which was impossible, but) 
out of death.’? That prayer was heard in resurrection. But notice especially 


what the answer was based upon. ‘‘ He was heard for His piety, as in the mar- 
gin of the common version ; or, ‘‘for His godly fear,’’ as in the revised. There 
is the white linen garment with which alone the sanctuary could be entered. 


The priest is characterized, first of all, as the one able to draw near to God ; 
and the first question involved, therefore, is, Is he such as can really draw near? 
Is he personally and entirely fitted to draw near to God? That is the question 
as to the offering : is it a perfect, unblemished one? That is the question as to 
the priest. Nothing but the white linen will do here. This is what the burnt- 
offering most strongly enforces. The offering is flayed and rigidly inspected ; 
then the offerer brings it to God, nothing but sweet savor. It is what Christ is 
as no other offering (certainly not the sin-offering) develops it. Thus day and 
night the sweet savor of this must come up to God. 

Here it is the priest who is spoken of, and it shows us why the garments of 
glory and beauty are not yet upon him: not because he is not yet the High 
Priest, but because atonement is in question, while the garments of glory and 
beauty show the acceptance of the work. Here he is being perfected, and, while 
personally nothing could perfect Christ, we have already seen that as Originator 
of salvation there must be perfecting. Thus, then, we see Him here. eis in 
the awful depths from which no other could have emerged,—where His feet 
alone could have found standing. There, being perfected by bearing the load 
that was upon Him, He becomes to those that obey Him the Author of eternal 


salvation. 


8 The being perfected is sometimes spoken of as if it were the same as being 
consecrated, but it should be plain that here there is a deeper meaning. We 
have already seen that the Originator of salvation was we be made perfect by_suf- 
tering ; and we have had plainly the sufferings by which He 1s SO. en He is 
saluted of God, not merely a High Priest, but a High Priest after the order of 
Melehisedec. Ordinarily the distinction is not realized between the simple High 
Priest and the High Priest after this order. It is the same Person all through, 
and therefore it seems to be thought that this must necessarily follow ; but His 
glories are displayed in due order, one following the other, and it is only in res- 
urrection that He is saluted by God in this character. Notice that it is not ex- 
actly ‘called,’ as before. He is “‘saluted.’”? The Priest has accomplished the 
fundamental work of His priesthood, and is held and acknowledged as having 
done so. The linen garments are now exchanged for the garments of glory and 
beauty. His priesthood now assumes manifestly the Melchisedec character ; but 
we shall have, with the apostle, to break off here and take this up more fully in 
the seventh chapter. 


Sec, 2. 


The second section is, as has been already said, a parenthesis to meet the un- 
belief of the Jews upon a matter so vital to Christianity and so affecting the 
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whole system of Judaism as the replacing of the Levitical by the Melchisedec 
priesthood. Even to the Jewish Christians, these things were hard sayings ; 
and it may be they had caused, in measure at least, the defection from the faith 
to which the apostle presently refers. The two parts of his address to them 
here, however, are very different, and the first part_only is warning ; the second 
is pure encouragement—two things that are never far separated in the gracious 
ways of God. He is the God of all encouragement; and all warnings are but, in 
effect, to draw us from every.false ground of hope, that we may find in Him the 
fulness of unfailing blessing. Ss 

1. The first subsection characterizes Judaism from its divine side, only to in- 
sist the more on its essentially introductory nature. It was ‘‘ the word of the 
beginning of Christ,’’? very wrongly rendered in the text of both the common 
and the revised versions as ‘‘ first principles of the doctrine of Christ.’’ ‘‘The 
first principles of Christ’ assuredly we are never called to leave. It is Juda- 
ism, which was thus only suited to the state of nonage now passed, and which 
they must leave to go on to the perfection, or ‘‘ maturity,”’ of Christianity. 

1The Hebrew Christians were, in fact, not going on; at least, many were 
not. For the time they had been learning, they ought to have been able to teach 
others; but instead of that, they still needed themselves to be taught, and taught 
the very elements. They still needed milk, and could not digest ‘‘solid food.’’ 
It is not ‘‘strong meat,’’ an expression which has been very much abused, as if 
it were something requiring extra spiritual power to digest it. It is simply that 
which is suited for people accustomed to be exercised indeed in spiritual things, 
and thus educated so as to discern between good and evil. How much of right 
knowledge lies for us in this kind of discernment! ‘‘The man has become as 
one of us, to discern good and evil.’? To innocence we cannot go back; and 
though we have got into our present condition by a fall from God, He, in grace, 
would turn even this into blessing. The world, such as it is, is a place well fit- 
ted to produce and to cultivate such moral discernment. If it does not do this, 
however, it dulls and hardens the soul; and as the Word is that which God 
would use to form us after His mind, the not going on with it at once tends to 
increase in us this dullness of soul. 

Judaism in some form has been that by which the enemy has sought to cor- 
rupt and oppose Christianity from the beginning; and it has, in fact, largely 
done so. It was a religion given of God, and owned, therefore, by Him at one 
time; and this can always be pleaded in its behalf by those who have never 
understood, or cared to understand, its true nature. The law, which God took 
up because it was already in man’s heart, and to work out his thought to its 
proper end, to show him the evil and impracticability of it,—this man pleads as 
God’s revelation! Did not even Christ say: ‘‘If thou wilt enter into life, keep 
the commandments’? ? He did, as He permits souls even now thus to put them- 
selves under the law, in order that they may find by practical experience what 
they would not learn with God simply by His teaching. We only need to be 
true ourselves to realize the truth here, and that we are only bidden to put 
up our ladder to reach heaven with, that we may realize how far above us the 
stars shine down. 


| So when He gave “‘carnal ordinances,’’ with plenty of signs to show their in- 
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capacity (for He never left Himself without witness in this way), and that they 
were only fingers pointing on to that which was to come, there was always op- \ 
portunity for men to say, ‘‘ These are the very things themselves.’’ And this is 
the enormous evil of ritualism in all its forms to-day,—that it takes these Jew- 
ish forms to clothe them in the dress of Christian realities, to which they only 
pointed, and make that which only sanctified to the purifying of the flesh (as 
in the case of baptismal water) to cleanse the soul, as water never did, against 
the standing ordinance of God the Creator. Thus the word of God itself may be 
abused to seal up men in delusion, and people say, See how Scripture may mis- 
“Tead! peer peure 1s given “‘that the man of God may be perfect, thoroughly 
furnished,” and it gives no security to any other than the-mari ofGod. 

+ “The word of the beginning of Christ’’ is now given us in brief in the six 
doctrines stated, which, if they were the Christian ‘‘foundation,’’? would be a 
Christianity without Christ. The apostle says: ‘‘ Not laying again a founda- 
tion,’’ because he has in view Jews who had accepted the Christian one, and 
who, if they went back to Judaism, would be laying again what they had given 
up. But nothing here is distinctly Christian. It is not a question as to the 
truth or necessity of what is spoken of, but of its being the Christian foun- 
dation. Two things come first, which are in fact fundamental: ‘‘repentance 
from dead works and faith in God,’’ but note that it does not say here, in the 
Lord Jesus. Two doctrines come last, which concern the future: ‘‘resurrection 
of the dead,’’—not ‘‘ resurrection from the dead,’’ which is the Christian truth, 
but simply resurrection of the dead, ‘‘and eternal judgment.’’ Between these 
two pairs we have what may be more questioned, but what goes to the heart of 
the matter as characterizing Judaism,—‘‘a teaching of baptisms and of laying 
on of hands.’? These have been claimed as Christian baptism and confirmation, | 
(something of which Scripture knows nothing whatever) or else baptism and ordi- | 
nation,—almost equally strange associates as afoundation. The truth is of nearer 
connection with the subject before us than such things would imply. In the 
first place, it is not baptism, but ‘‘baptisms;’’ and the baptism of the Spirit 
would surely never be associated with the baptism of water in such a manner. 
Moreover, Christian baptism is always baptisma, while this is baptismos,—a differ- 
ence of form which is no doubt connected with the application in each case. | 

ismos is the word-used for the Jewish purifications, as, plainly, in the case — 
of ‘divers baptisms’? (not ‘“washings’’) in the ninth chapter of this epistle, | 
verse ten. Moreover, these are really what is referred to, or mainly referred to, 
here, though we must anticipate somewhat the doctrine of that chapter to make | 
this plain. 

The great failure in Judaism, as the apostle shows us there, was its failure 
really to purify the conscience, so as to set the soul at rest in the presence of God. 
In the tabernacle of old he says were offered ‘‘both gifts and sacrifices, which 
could not make him that did the service perfect as pertaining to the conscience.” 
Why? Because they consisted only in “meats and drinks and divers baptisms,” ~ 
or purifications, ‘‘carnal ordinances,’ that is, ordinances which could not in 
their very nature affect the condition of the soul, but the flesh only. He con- 
trasts them then with that which does purify. ‘‘For if the blood of goats and 
bulls, and the ashes of a heifer, purifying the unclean, sanctifieth to the purify- 
ing of the flesh’”’ (here are the divers baptisms, namely of blood and of ashes, 
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judgment; and this will we do, if God permit. For it aoe 28. 8. | 
is ¢impossible to renew again to repentance those once Crete 
‘enlightened, and who have /tasted of the heavenly gi Isa. 88. 
gift, and have been made companions* of the Holy | acy. mk. 3. 
Spirit, and have tasted the good word of God, and the 29, R. V. 

powers of the "age to come, and have fallen away, cruci- | 2 Pet. 2.20. 
fying afresh ‘for themselves the Son of God, and putting |/7™*° 
him to open shame. For the ground which drinketh |g Jno. 4. 10. 


5 5 * ° * hh. 2. 4, 5. 
in the rain which cometh oft upon it, and bringeth |; cn 10. 39. | 


Lb hands, and of *resurrection of the dead, and of “eternal |b Dan. 12.2. 








* wéToxor, asin chaps. i. 9; iii. 1, 14. 





ordinances of flesh, purifying only the flesh), “how much rather shall the blood 
of Christ, who through the eternal Spirit offered Himself without spot to God, 
purge your conscience from dead works to serve the living God?”’ 

Thus the sacrificial baptisms were evidently an important part of the Jewish 
service ; while, in connection with these, the laying on of hands would be natu- 
rally that which in Israel identified the offerer with the victim, his sacrifice. The 
two things would thus go together as teaching a most fundamental point for ev- 
ery conscience wounded with the sharp edge of the law, and which would yet 
convict any earnest soul of the folly of turning back to it as a foundation. In 
this way, a teaching (not ‘‘doctrine’’) of baptisms is significant. “Doctrine ”’ 
will not do here, for that would speak rather of what the baptisms themselves 
would teach; while the point in this case is that what was taught was rather a 
ritual than a doctrine, (the blood of bulls and goats was sprinkled, the truth as 
to that in which the real efficacy was unpreached, ) and the conscience was not 
purged. : 

And yet striking it is to see that just here, for faith indeed, under what was 
ceremonial, God did hide that which He would fain have the soul discover,—the 
true way by which the conscience could be purged. But as a ritual, op that 
very account, it failed altogether, because He would not have any one rest ina 
ritual; and indeed rest would be impossible in this way before God. Thus we 
can see clearly where ‘‘the word of the beginning of Christ’? failed, and that it 
is of Judaism the apostle is speaking. In it, while sin and judgment were plain 
things, the remedy for sin was hid under a veil, with all the glory in Moses’ 
face. Faith might gather comfort, so far as it could penetrate the veil, but could 
not yet stand in the power of the unveiled truth itself. 

The apostle goes on now to show the terrible condition of those who went back 
to this Jewish system out of the light and blessing of Christianity. It was vain 
for them to think that they could replace themselves where the saints of old had 
been. Judaism had passed away for God, and those who went back there would 
find that they had left the only ground of peace and salvation. It would be 
even ‘‘impossible to renew again to repentance those who, having been once en- 
lightened, and having tasted of the heavenly gift, and been made partakers of 
the Holy Ghost, and having tasted the good word of God and the powers [or 
miracles] of the world to come, had fallen away.’’ In the Israelitish cities of 
refuge those who had slain another without intending murder might take refuge 
from the avenger of blood, and Christ Himself was the true City of Refuge for 
those who had been partakers in the common guilt of the nation in His death. 
For such He Himself had pleaded at the cross: ‘‘ Father, forgive them, for the 
know not what they do;’’ and Peter, by the Holy Spirit, had, in view of tha’ 
ignorance, preached repentance to them; but those who now went back open- 
eyed among His rejecters could no longer plead this. They were crucifying for 
themselves the Son of God afresh, and there was no city of refuge to open its doors 
to such. Christ could not be a refuge, as is plain, for those who rejected Him. 

The warning here has been a sore perplexity to many who are as far as possi- 
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forth useful herbs for those for the sake of whom it is 
cultivated, partaketh of blessing from God; but when 
it bringeth forth thorns and briers it is found worthless 

and nigh unto cursing, whose end is to be burned. 
2 (vi. 9-20): 2.1 But we are persuaded better things concerning you, 
thatae. | beloved, and things that accompany salvation, though 
Sompany | i Wwe thus speak. For/God is not unrighteous to forget |j Matt. 10. 
1(9-12); | your work, and the *love which ye have shown to his tae an 
God not | name, having ministered to the saints, and [still] minis- |*,71 Jno. 
oncean tering. But we desire earnestly that each one of you a 
forget. | show the same diligence, to the ‘full assurance of hope |ey.ch.10.22. 
to the end; that ye be not slothful, but “imitators of |,“/-Col ».2 
them who through faith and patience inherit the a 


7. 
promises. Jas. 5. 10. 





ble from the condition which is here contemplated. The description of these 
apostates, solemn as it is, does not speak of them as children of God, as Justified 
by faith, or in any way which would imply such things as these; and the apos- 
tle, after describing them, immediately adds, as to those whom he is addressing: 
“But, beloved, we are persuaded better things of you, even things that accom- 
pany salvation, though we thus speak.’’ This is the most distinct assurance 
that he had no thought of one who had known salvation incurring the doom of 
an apostate. 


What he says of them is, first of all, that they had been enlightened: they 
could plead ignorance, therefore, no longer. Secondly, they had ‘‘tasted”’; 
but one may taste and, after all, refuse. Thirdly, they had been “‘partakers.”’ 
The word does not mean, necessarily, more than external participation. It is 
the same word as ‘‘companions”’ or ‘‘fellows,’’ which we have had before,— 
‘‘nartakers,’? or ‘‘companions,”’ of the Holy Ghost. That is, they had been 
brought into that in which the Spirit of God bore witness to Christ and the fruit 
of His work, and thus had been associated with Him in this witness. ‘‘The 
powers of the age to come”? are miracles, the mighty works by which the conse- 
quences of sin and the destructive power of Satan will be banished from the 
earth in the millennial reign. Such power was already being manifested in con- 
nection with the testimony of Christ in Israel; but all this goodness of God had 
been, to those of whom he is speaking, like rain which brought from the ground 
of their hearts only thorns and briars, thus manifesting it to be worthless and 
nigh to cursing. Christ having been rejected, God’s last, best gift had only been 
found in vain. 


2. The apostle goes on, however, now, as we have seen, to comfort and en- 
courage those he is addressing. Notice, he is assured of ‘‘ better things’’ as to 
them,—love to Christ’s name proved practically and continuously in ministra- 
tions to His saints. God would not be unrighteous, so as to forget these fruits 
of His grace. Instead of discouraging them, He would have them give diligence 
so that hope might be in full assurance with them, imitating those ‘‘ who through 
faith and patience inherit the promises.’’ Abraham, “the father of all them 
that believe,” the one in whom faith as the way of blessing has been openly in- 
augurated and proclaimed, naturally becomes here a most instructive example. 
God’s word was pledged to him in the fullest way, but he had to have long pa- 
tience. He saw little fulfilment on earth of that which God had promised, for 
not elsewhere than in God Himself does faith find its true strength and support. 
Here, indeed, He gave all that could be desired, not His word merely, but His 
oath—precious and wonderful condescension to human weakness. God will give 
as ample security Himself as we exact from one another. While faith must be 
faith, and therefore only in God, yet how tender He is! How well we may 


trust Him! 











——., 


The confir-| 4 eould swear by no greater, he sware by himself, say- 


God’s word 


\ tion work, therefore, accomplished, and in possession of the place resulting from 
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2 (18-20): 2 For "when God made promise to Abraham, because |nGen.22.17. 
oes Ry | ing, Surely blessing I will bless thee and multiplying it 
jod's word! will multiply thee; and so having had °long patience, |o ch. 11. 9 
he obtained the promise. For men indeed swear by a| 
greater, and with them ?the oath is a term to all dis- 
pute, as making matters sure. Wherein God, willing 
to show more abundantly to the heirs of the promise 
the immutability of his purpose, ‘interposed with an 7253S 
oath; that by *two immutable things, in which it was |" Jno 8 
impossible that God should lie, ‘we might have 4|s¢7.2Cor.1.| - 
strong encouragement, who have fled for refuge to | 3 
lay hold on the hope set before us. Which [hope] 
we have as an anchor of the soul, both sure and stead- 
fast, and ‘which entereth into that within the veil, |¢ch.9. 24. 
where Jesus is entered, a forerunner for us; being 
made forever a high priest after the order of Melchi- 
sedec. | 


p Ex. 22.11. 





Our hope, however, has security of another kind than verbal. It is anchored 
‘‘svithin the veil,’’ in heaven itself, into which our Forerunner has entered, Je- 
sus, ‘‘made a High Priest forever after the order of Melchisedec.’’ The mention 
of the veil here is supposed by some to contradict the thought of a rent veil in 
Hebrews ; but the veil is never stated to be taken away, for the veil is the flesh 
of.Christ;..and the only possibility for such a mistake is in confounding it with 
the veil of which the apostle speaks in the second epistle to the Corinthians, — 
that veil which was over the face of Moses, and which is not over the face of 
Christ. That veil, indeed, has been taken away; but the veil through which we 
enter into the Holiest has not been taken away, but a way made through it, “a 
new and living way,’’ as we shall presently more particularly see. 


Sec. 3. 


We have now before us the subject of the Melchisedec priesthood of Christ; 
and there are questions connected with it which require more consideration than 
they have yet obtained. What, exactly, does this priesthood mean? Is the 
whole matter for us that Christ is a Priest after that order? Is He not acting as 
yet in that character? And is such action purely millennial, and therefore hav- 
ing respect only to Israel and the earth? This is how many understand it, but 
does Scripture really require or warrant this? And what is the practical value 
for us, or for the epistle to the Hebrews, of the scriptural view? It is clear that 
we must take up carefully the chapter before us before we can hope to answer 
such questions, but let us keep them in mind all through. Whatever we may 
understand as to Melchisedec, it is certain that the section here, in accordance 
with its numerical place, shows the Priest in the sanctuary, with His propitia- 


iN it, ‘‘a Great Priest over the house of God.’’? That is His present place. 

There are three subsections here, with still smaller divisions in the last. The 
first dwells upon Melchisedec himself as presented in the book of Genesis, made 
typically like the Son of God; having an indissoluble priesthood in the power 
of an endless life: thus not only higher in character than that of Levi, but its 
primacy owned, as it were, by Levi himself. 

The second subsection shows us the consequences of Christ’s being a Priest of 
this order, the setting aside of the law, the priests of which were Aaronic. 

The third subsection shows us, therefore, the Priest of Christianity perfected 
forever and made higher than the heavens, in possession of a place to which the 
Levitical priesthood could lay no possible claim. 











An abiding 
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SECTION 3. (Chap. vii.) . 
The Superiority of the Melchisedec to the Levitical Priesthood. 


1(vii.1-10):|1. For this “Melchisedec, king of Salem, priest of the | u Gen. 14.18 
priesthood| “Most high God, who met Abraham returning from |; py 76, 
the smiting of the kings, and blessed him; to whom | w Num. 24. 
Abraham also gave the tenth part of all; first being tak elas 
by interpretation king of righteousness, and then also 
king of Salem, which is king of peace; without father, 
without mother, without genealogy, having neither be- 
ginning of days nor end of life, but made like unto the 
Son of God, abideth a priest perpetually. 





1. The first subsection cites and comments upon the brief story of Melchisedec 
in that wonderful way which has been to many of us such a revelation of the 
perfection of the inspiration of Scripture, and such an unfolding of the typical 
history of the Old Testament. The apostle interprets for us here both the speech 
and the silence of the narrative; both the names and the order of the names. 
Every jot and tittle has to be taken into account; and it is surely very much 
from disregard of this that we fail to get clear and assured knowledge of what 
Scripture contains. We credit it with idle words; and to us they are idle. We 
dishonor the Spirit who has given the Word, and we lose the deep things of God 
which the Spirit searches. Especially as to parabolic speech, we say that ‘‘no 
parable goes on all fours,’’ and any maimed and halted interpretation can jus- 
tify itself spite of such a mark as one of wisdom’s children. Let Melchisedec 
teach us, first of all, this truth, that no jot or tittle of the Word shall pass away 
without fulfilment, and let us act as if we believed this. 


And now, as to the name Melchisedec, ‘‘ king of righteousness.”’ First of all, 
he is that; then ‘‘king of Salem,” that is, ‘king of peace.’”” This is always a 
principle in the divine ways. In the millennium, righteousness must first have 
its sway, for peace to be brought in; and as the prophet says: ‘‘The work of 
righteousness shall be peace, and the effect of righteousness quietness and assur- 
ance forever’? (Isa. xxxii. 17). This is, of course, as true for the present as for 
the future, and fulfilled in the gospel in a far more wondrous way. As the effect 
of righteousness in the cross, peace has come to us ; and our Melchisedec has in- 
deed made good His name. 

Next, he is ‘‘ without father, without mother, without genealogy.’’ So he is 
presented in the history, alone, without record of any preceding or indeed follow- 
ing him in his office. Again, ‘“‘ without beginning of days or end of life,’’ thus 
“made like unto the Son of God;” not actually like Him, but made like, the 
type perfectly preserved from any contradiction or anything irrelevant, that we 
might have a picture of a non-successional, unending priesthood, such as that of 
the Lord Jesus is, who is also King and Priest in one Person; and so it was 
prophesied of Him: ‘‘ Behold the Man whose name Is the BRANCH; and He shall 
grow up out of His place; and He shall build the temple of the Lord, even He 
shall build the temple of the Lord, and He shall bear the glory; and shall sit 
and rule upon His throne; and He shall be a Priest upon His throne; and the 
counsel of peace shall be between them both”’ (Zech. vi. 12/13). Chis) is 
doubtless millennial, and yet very like the line of things which the apostle has 
been pursuing here, even to the building of the house of God; but in Hebrews 
all is higher. Here the house is the universe. The throne upon which the 
Priest sits is the throne of God (chap. viii. 1). He has not yet taken His own 
throne as Son of Man (Rev. iii. 21); He is on His Father’s, and we are thus 
‘‘translated into the kingdom of His dear Son”? (Col. i. 13). Thus He is already 
King, as He is Priest, in both characters as Son of God. His is a priestly rule 
over the house of God. 

If we look back now to the book of Genesis, we shall find the life of Abraham 
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Now consider how great this man was, to whom even 
the patriarch Abraham gave a tenth part of the spoils. 
And “they indeed from among the sons of Levi, who re- x Num. 18. 
ceive the priesthood, have commandment to take tithes | ~ 
from the people according to the law, that is, from their 
brethren, though these are come out of the loins of 
Abraham; but he who hath no genealogy from them 
hath tithed Abraham, and blessed him who “had |yRom.4.13. 
the promises; and beyond all gainsaying the less is 
blessed of the better. And here, dying men receive 
tithes, but there one of whom it is witnessed that he |2 Ps. 0. 4. |. 
liveth; and so to speak, through Abraham, Levi also, 
who received tithes, hath been tithed: for he was yet 
in the loins of his father when Melchisedec met him. 





the fourth in the series of seven lives which give us the perfect picture of the 
divine life in man from the time of its beginning, in repentance and faith, in 
Adam, until in Joseph we see the image of Christ fully formed. Abraham, fol- 
lowing Noah, was brought into a new scene which abides in the value of ac- 
cepted sacrifice,.and gives us the practical life of faith which is the result of be- 
ing in Christ, a new creation. By his very call to Canaan, he isa pilgrim and a 
stranger on the earth. His life divides into two parts, in the first of which 
(chap. xi. 10-xiv.) we have the call of God and His obedience to it; while, in 
the second (chap. xv.-xxi.), we have the conflicts of faith. Thus the whole, as 
indeed Genesis as a whole, is an elaborate and perfect type in which most cer- 
tainly the Christian life is set before us. 

I say Christian, not because Israel is forgotten. Israel is there, and God is 
dwelling with her, in a love that cannot forget her; but this only makes more 
distinct what is our own in the book, and that decisively. Thus Abraham’s own 
call to Canaan, the heavenly country, and his walking in it by faith as a pil- 
grim, is not and cannot be a type of Israel; but again, in his sons Isaac and Ish- 
mael, Isaac is distinctly the type of ‘‘the children of the free woman.”’ 

* Now it is in the end of the first part of Abraham’s history that the type of 
Melchisedec appears. It is to Abram, the Hebrew (that is, ‘‘pilgrim’’), return- 
ing from his conflict with the kings of the East, a Babylonish confederacy, that 
at the king’s dale Melchisedec brings forth the bread and wine which speak to 
us with such perfect plainness of our royal Priest’s provision for us now; not a 
sacrifice, for that has been ‘‘once for all’’ offered, butthe memorial of a—sacri- 


fice, —too plain a thing to need enlar, or to need to vindicate our title 
to it. True, God is not yet manifested as Most High, and men and Satan seem 
to be joint possessors of the earth rather than God; but in the picture here, also, 
there is yet a king of Sodom by whom Abraham refuses to be enriched. Faith 
in him alone it is that counts God to be ‘‘ Possessor of heaven and earth;”’ and 
faith now it is that receives such distinct: ministry from the true Melchisedec, 
and owns God to be still in possession where most He seems to be displaced. 
How the bread and wine help to assure us of that! 

In fact, every detail in all this story suits us admirably, and we may be confi- 
dent that our Melchisedec exists for us to-day; not One who will be that in the 
millennium,—though then He will be recognized openly as such,—but Sodom 
will then get, not faith’s refusal merely, but the judgment of God. Meanwhile, 
we have this ministry of bread and wine, and One with us who blesses us from 
the Most High God, and who, on our part, blesses the Most High God:—“‘ In the 
midst of the assembly will J sing praise unto Thee.”’ 

The apostle goes on to prove from the history, brief as it is, the superiority of 
Melchisedec to Levi. ‘‘ He was in the loins of his father when Melchisedec met 
him;’’ and in Abraham, Levi, therefore, paid tithes to Melchisedec. Thus the 
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2 pecs 2. If indeed, then, “perfection were by the Levitical | ach. 8. 7. 
thusset | priesthood (for the people had their law on the basis 
aside. | of it) what need [was there] that still a different priest 
should arise after the order of Melchisedec, and not be 
named after the order of Aaron? For the priesthood 
being changed, there becometh of necessity a change 
also of the law. For he of whom these things are said 
>pertaineth to a different tribe, of which no one hath |?% Isa. 0. 
been occupied with the service of the altar. For it is 6.13, 13 5 
clear that our Lord hath sprung out of Judah, of which 
tribe Moses spake nothing concerning priests. And it 
is still more abundantly evident, since a different priest 
ariseth after the similitude of Melchisedec, who hath 
been made, not after a law of fleshly commandment, 
but after a °power of indissoluble life. For it is borne |¢ ver. 24. 
witness, Thou art a priest for ever after the order of 
Melchisedee. For there is a setting aside of the com- 
mandment going before for its *?weakness and unprofit- | @ch. 9. 8,9. 
a o ableness (for the law made nothing perfect) and the Betas 
Priesthood| bringing in of a better hope, by which we ‘draw nigh | gh. 10. 19- 
heavenly. |_ to God. , 
y. 
1 (20-22); |3. 7 And inasmuch as it was not without the swearing of 
Appointed / an oath (for they are made priests without the swear- 
oath. ing of an oath, but he with the swearing of an oath by 





whole Levitical priesthood owned its inferiority, and Melchisedec, as one greater 

than Abraham, blesses him who had the promises; but this leads us on to con- 

sequences of far greater importance. 

2. In the second subsection, therefore, the apostle goes on to argue the setting 
aside of the law itself by the change of the priesthood. It was incontestable 
that according to the psalm a Priest was to arise according to this higher type, a 
Priest after the order of Melchisedec, and not of Aaron. We have but to con- 
sider a moment, to realize how complete a change as to the law this involved. 
It is not simply, as some would put it, the special law as to the priesthood ; for, 
as we see in the Day of Atonement, all the relation of Israel to God according 

. to that dispensation, hung upon the priesthood. The blood put upon the merey- 
seat by the high priest, year by year, alone enabled God to dwell in their midst; 
and this could only be done by one of the family of Aaron. The law contem- 
plated no other; yet Christ had sprung out of Judah, and the law said nothing 
of priesthood in connection with that tribe. 

. But again, why was it necessary thus to define the succession ? plainly because 
it had to do with mortal men_who could not continue in the office by reason of 

_ Thus it was a law of fleshly commatidment. He having come, who lives 

eternally, sets aside the law necessarily by the very ‘‘ power of an indissoluble 
life.’ All is manifestly upon a higher plane, outside the law. ‘‘ There is a set- 
ting aside of the commandment going before;’’ and that because of ‘‘its weak- 

ness and unprofitableness.’’ It perfected nothing. There was under it only a 

priesthood of dying men with animal sacrifices, unable really to atone, and a 

closed sanctuary, into which timidly the high priest entered once a year and im- 

mediately withdrew. 

This was plain, but is to be developed presently in contrast with what is now 
made good to us in Christ. Now there is ‘‘the bringing in of a better hope, by 
which we’? do, as they did not, ‘‘draw nigh to God.’’ This introduces us to 
what is to be the theme of after-consideration. 

_ 3. The apostle now sets in contrast with the priests of a fleshly and earthly sys- 
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him who said as to him,’The Lord hath sworn, and |/ Ps. 110. 4. 
will not repent, thou art a priest for ever after the 
order of Melchisedec) by so much did Jesus become 
gsurety of a better covenant. 
223-25): A| 2 And they indeed have been made priests more [than 
Saviour t0| one], on account of their being hindered by death from 
most. continuing; but he, because lre continueth ever, hath 
the unchangeable priesthood. Whence also he is able 
to save to the uttermost them that *come unto God by |h Ino. 14.6. 
him, seeing that he always liveth to tmake intercession |i Rom. 8.34. 
for them. 
3 (26-28): 8 For such a high priest became us, /holy,* guileless, |/ 7 1 Pet.2. 
ete undefiled, ‘separate from sinners, and ‘made higher than |< ¢/. ch. 10. 
the heavens; who hath no need day by day, as “those |; oy, ae. 
high priests, first to offer up sacrifices for his own sins, | ch. 8.1. 
then for those of the people; for “this he did °once for |m ch. 5.3 
all when he offered up himself. For the law constitut- |? ag Bert's 
eth men high priests ?who have infirmity; but the} 1,2, 12, 
word of the oath sworn, which was after the law, |¢ cn: 2:10. 
[maketh] the Son, who is ¢perfected for evermore. ch. 5. 9. 


g ch. 8. 6. 








* Though not ay Los here, but 6610S — generally translated 
‘‘pious:” with affections suited to the relationship. 


tem, the true and heavenly Priest to whom as types they pointed. God had 
announced with an oath His unrepenting purpose as to Him. As a Priest for- 
ever, in the surety of a better covenant than the legal, conditional one, and in 
contrast with dying men, He abides eternally to care for and bring through to 
heaven those who draw near to God by Him, who is always living to intercede 
for them. We see_how different is this view from that in Romans, where posi- 
tion in Christ is contemplated; ‘and also from that in the gospel of John, we liv- 
ing because He lives (John xiv. 19). Here it is the living activity of the Priest 
to which we are entrusted, not apart from God, but as having all power with 
God,—this salvation to the uttermost being, of course, not the bringing into the 
sanctuary here, but to that full final rest which has been dwelt upon already in 
the epistle. ; 

Finally, the character of our High Priest is briefly considered,—such an One 
becomes us, ‘holy, harmless, undefiled, separate from sinners, and become 
higher than the heavens, —who qreedeth not daily, aS THOSE high priests, to offer 
up sacrifices, first for their own sins and then for those of the people, for this He 

_did once when He offered up Himself; for the law maketh men high priests who 
have infirmity; but the word of the oath, which was since the law, maketh the 
Son, who is perfected for evermore.”’ 

_This shows how far the Lord as Antitype transcends the type. The Jewish 
—high priest was but a sinner amongst sinners. Christ in absolute holiness is One 
separate from sinners; ’” and yet the apostle can say, such an One becomes us; 
for the blood of Christ as before God h erfected_‘‘in perpetuity?’ those who) 
are sanctified by it, and ch genera ee urged have no more conscience 
of sins” (chap. x. 2, 14). Thus, it = not as dames that Christ as High Priest 
intercedes for us with God, but as the many sons whom He is bringing to glory. 
The High Priest is for infirmity, not sin, ‘‘ but if any one sin we have an Advo- 
cate with the Father’’ (1 John ii. 1). Christ is both Priest and Advocate, but 
the question of sin is settled for us as towards God, while between the children 
and the Father it may need frequent settlement. 


Supp. 2. 
The second subdivision speaks here, too, now of our having a better ministry 
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SUBDIVISION 2. (Chap. viii.) 
His more excellent ministry as Mediator of a better covenant. 


eee Ne of the things of which we are speaking, this is 
Himself. the main point: We have such an one, high priest, 

who hath "taken his seat on the right hand of the |” M1619. 
throne of the Majesty in the heavens; a minister of sata 4 
the ‘holy places, and of the ‘true tabernacle, which the |’° * "" 
Lord hath pitched and not man. For “every high |“ch. 5.1. 
priest is constituted for the offering both of gifts and 
sacrifices; wherefore it is of necessity that this one also 
should have something which he may offer. If then, 
indeed, he were on earth, he would not even be a 
priest, seeing that there are those who offer the gifts 
according to the law, (who serve the "representation “ch. 9,25. 








than that of the earthly priesthood, founded as it is upon a better covenant. 
The first six verses emphasize the fact that it is of the true tabernacle Christ is 
Minister. The last seven verses speak of the change of covenant. 

1. We must remember that it is the Priest in the Sanctuary that the apostle 
is now showing us,—a Priest who has sat down on the right hand of the throne 


of the Majesty in the heavens. In the Lord’s casé we must separate widely, as 
with a mere human high priest one could not, between the ministry_outside and 


the suinistry inside the tabernacle For Him the one ceased before the other 
was entered upon; yet He was the High Priest when He “‘ offered up Himself”? 
upon the cross, and He was the High Priest when He “passed through the 
heavens” (chap. iv. 14). There was no difference in this respect, if we are to 
take exactly what is written. Upon this there would seem no need to insist; 
yet a verse here has been so interpreted as to mean the opposite, —that the Lord 
was not Priest upon earth at all; and every other statement of Scripture has 
been discredited to uphold what is not its statement, but a mistaken interpreta- 
tion of something very different from this. The apostle does not say that when 
Christ was upon earth He was not a Priest, but that “‘if then indeed He were 
upon earth He would not even be a Priest.’’ Plainly he is speaking of One not 
on earth, and not as looking back either to the time when He was there. He is 
speaking, as he says, of Christ: as the glorified High Priest, the Minister of the 
true tabernacle, and the reason he gives is*conclusive as to this. Why would 
He not even be a Priest on earth? Because, he answers, ‘‘ there are those who 
offer gifts according to the law.’’ The law, as he has said,has defined its priests. 
as of the family of Aaron, and Christ has no-place in the line of that succession ; 
but that has nothing to do with the Lord’s work on earth, as is evident. Itisa 
totally different thing from saying that when Christ offered Himself up He was 
not a Priest to say that if He were on earth He would be no Priest of any sanc- 
tuary there. True it is that the law has no place on earth for this Minister of 
the true tabernacle. If His name were sought upon the earthly register, it 
could not be found; in what is but the ‘‘example and shadow of heavenly 
things”’ His place is not. Necessarily so, for He has ‘‘a more excellent minis- 
try’ in connection with the “heavenly things themselves.’’ Here, as already 
said, the confusion between the killing of the victim, which was not itself a priestly 
work, and the offering up of the sacrifice, which was absolutely so, has hindered 
many from seeing the truth. Yet every one must see at once that the Lord did 
not kill Himself, and yet offered Himself. The killing of the victim is the death 
of Christ looked _at, as we may say, from its human side. The offering by the 
“priest set forth, though still under a veil, what God found in it, but they both 
apply to what was done upon earth. The offering up of the sacrifice was not 
inside the tabernacle, but in the outer court, and is thus distinctly made to refer 
to something done upon earth. There was no presentation to God or burning 
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and shadow of heavenly things, according as Moses 
was oracularly told when about to make the taber- 
nacle: for, “See, saith he, that thou make all things | w Ex. 25.40. 
according to the pattern which hath been shown thee 
in the mount) but now hath he obtained a more excel- 


of the victim in the tabernacle itself,—that is, in the sanctuary; and it is to be 
noted that while the apostle previously speaks of every high priest being consti- 
tuted for the offering “both of gifts and sacrifices,”? when he comes here to the 
Lord’s tabernacle work, he speaks of the offering of “gifts”? alone. The incense 
and the shew-bread, to go no further, belonged, of course, to the tabernacle 
work. ‘The sacrifices never entered there, except in the blood being carried in. 
All here, therefore, is in absolute consistency with itself and with all other 
Scripture. 

But light has been thought to be thrown by this assertion, as it is taken to be, 
of Christ not having been a Priest on earth, upon that propitiation which it was 
His, as we have been told in the second chapter, distinctly as High Priest to 
make. This, then, it is urged, must have been made in heaven, and refers not 
to the work of the cross, but to the presentation for acceptance of that work before 
God, by the Lord, as having entered into His presence there. If, indeed, the 
Lord were not a Priest on earth, there would be reason, no doubt, for such an 
interpretation. As it is, there is none whatever. We shall have to look at it 
further in the chapter following this, but the acceptance of the work of the cross 
by God was clearly at the moment of its being made; not only the veil rent 
when the Lord died shows it, but also the fact that even before He dies the cloud 
that was upon Him is removed. He says no more ‘“My God,’’ as when He was 
forsaken, but He says ‘‘ Father,’’ in the sense of nearness. Wrath-bearing was 
at an end, although the death which was still due from man as a sinner had to 
be taken. This He takes, therefore, proclaiming at the same time: “‘It is fin- 
ished,’’ as He gives up His Spirit. There was no more to be done. No presen- 
tation further was necessary before Him whose Eyes are in every place, and who 
gives testimony as promptly as it can be done to the work which so fully satis- 
fies Him. With regard to the interpretation of the type here, the actual enter- 
ing in of the high priest into the sanctuary with the blood which he puts upon 

_ the mercy-seat, we shall have, necessarily, to look at in what follows presently. 


We have yet another question, however, to consider in connection with this 
_thought of Christ’s priesthood being exercised entirely in heayen; and that is, if 
His be, as the apostle insists, entirely a Melchisedec priesthood, how else could it 
be exercised than after death, when the ‘‘ many priests’? of Aaron’s order proved 
their incompetency by the fact that ‘‘they were not able to continue, by reason 
of death;’’ and in contrast with them Christ’s Melchisedec character is seen in 
this, that He abideth forever ‘‘in the power of an endless life ’’? 


Now, whatever the difficulty here, it is certain that Christ was ‘“‘a merciful 
and faithful High Priest to make propitiation”’?; and therefore He was High 
Priest_before propitiation was, or could _be, made. If death, then, negatived 
the possibility of His being this at that time, then it would necessarily forbid 
His being so while in death, until resurrection had taken place. That is as plain 
as it is réally decisive; for His resurrection was already the witness of the ac- 
ceptance of His work, and, consequently, of propitiation (that is, appeasal) hay- 
ing been already made. Propitiation is by blood, and that was shed on earth; 
nor, when this was shed, did it wait an hour for the tokens of its acceptance. 
His own words, ‘‘It is finished,’’ were followed immediately by the rending of 
the veil, by which the holiest was opened to man; where Christ has now gone 
in to take His place for us with God, in the value of that blood, our Repre- 
sentative. 

Thus, being made perfect, He is greeted (or, ‘‘hailed’’) of God a High Priest 
after the order of Melchisedec. Notice, it is not the same word as when it is 
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lent ministry, by so much as he is the *mediator of a|«ch.9. 15. 


¥ aaa, is : h. 12, 24, 
better covenant, which is established upon better) ¢Gaisio. 


promises. y ch. 7. 22, 


Rad add * For if that first one were faultless, then would no 
nants con-| Place have been sought for the second. For finding 
tasted. | fault, he saith unto them, *Behold days come, saith the | 2 Jer 31.3 
Lord, that I will perfect a new covenant as regards the bs 
house of Israel and as regards the house of Judah; not 
according to the covenant which I made with their 
fathers in the day that I took them by the hand to 
lead them out of the land of Egypt; because they did 
not continue in my covenant, and J did not regard 





ach. 10.1 


them, saith the Lord. Because ‘this is the covenant! Rom.11.27. 


said He was ‘‘called’’ to the priesthood. He is ‘‘hailed’’ now as Victor after 
His conflict, when the power of that endless life that was His had been mani- 
fested in His victory over death and him that had the power of it. Death had 
been but the sword which the Conqueror turned against him who wielded it; 
and over Him it could not have dominion when once, to do the will of God, He 
had descended into it. That eternal life which was in Him could not be 
touched by it; and the giving up of earthly life, which for the merely human 
priests had ended their priesthood fully, and taken them entirely away from the 
scene of their earthly ministry, could not affect the office of Him who could an- 
swer the appeal to Him as Lord of the dying malefactor with the royal words, 
“This day shalt thou be with Me in Paradise.’’? Thus was He still Priest and 
King all through. Presently, with the keys of death and:hades at His girdle, 
He is hailed in resurrection as the Royal Priest; not made so then, but approved 
as fully manifested such. Already, while the disciples gaze upward after Him, 
a cloud received Him out of their sight (Acts i. 9). Was it mere earthly vapor? 
or was it not, rather, the ‘‘hail,’’—the welcome home, of the manifest glory? 
Not one poor returning prodigal, but the Father runs to greet and bring him 
home. Was it not fit (as when, for the objects of His redeeming love, the Lord 
of glory—not leaving it to angelic hosts even to give them welcome,—“‘ the Lord 
Himself shall descend from heaven,’’) that He who was raised from the dead by 
the glory of the Father should thus—the angels nowhere as yet seen—be wel- 
comed back to where He had been before, even when creation, as yet, was not 
called into being by His word? 

2 We are now called, in connection with this, to see the new covenant ac- 
cording to which the new Priest draws near to God. There is a sharp contrast 
here shown us between this and the legal one. The very fact, says the apostle, 
of the Lord’s speaking of a new covenant, shows that the old was to pass away. 
It was, therefore, a ‘finding fault’? with the first covenant, and all that be- 
longed to it as such. We know what this means. God’s heart was set upon 
the bringing His people nigh, and according to the law they could never be 
brought nigh. Thus, even, as regards the house of Israel and the house of Ju- 
dah, with whom the new covenant is to be made in days to come, the terms of 
their relation to God are entirely altered. That covenant made with them in 
the day that He took them by the hand to lead them out of the land of Egypt, 
did not abide. Conditional as it was, they did not fulfil its terms, did not, 
‘therefore, continue in it, and He did not regard them. It was, in fact, impossi- 
ble that He could do so without denying His own nature. The covenant that 
He is going to make, on the other hand, asks for no fulfilment on the part of 
man at all, but is the simple, positive affirmation of what He will do for them. 
“T will put My laws into their mind, and will write them also upon their 
hearts, and I will be their God, and they shall be My people.”’ It is plain here 
that the common thought that God’s law is written naturally upon everybody’s 
heart or mind, is entirely contradicted. It is grace alone that accomplishes it 
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that I will make unto the house of Israel after those 

days, saith the Lord: I will put my laws into their 

mind, and will write them also upon their hearts; and |6 2 Cor. 3.3. 
I will be God to them, and they shall be my people. 
And they shall not teach each one his fellow-citizen and 
each one his brother, saying, Know the Lord: because 
eall shall inwardly know me, from him that is little |¢ 1 >*1. 
unto him that is great among them; because I will be 
merciful to their unrighteousnesses and their sins and 
their lawlessnesses I will remember no more. In that 
he saith, A new [covenant], he hath made the first old. 
But that which is ¢ancient and groweth old is near to |@2Cor.5.17. 
disappearing. 





for any; and we must remember that God is speaking here explicitly of His 
earthly people, and not of any heavenly one. So, when He says: ‘‘They shall 
not teach each one his fellow-citizen, and each one his brother, saying, Know 
the Lord: because all shall inwardly know Me, from him that is little to him 
that is great among them,” a condition of things is implied such as the earth 
has yet never seen, and such as will not be seen until God brings back Israel to 
Himself, and the people, as He declares, shall be ‘‘all holy,’’—when there shall 
be among them no one who does not know Him. And this, too, will be, not 
merely externally, so as to be orthodox in the faith, but, as the word is here, 
they shall ‘‘inwardly ’’ know Him. And the ground of it will be this: ‘‘I will 
be merciful to their unrighteousnesses, and their sins and their lawlessnesses 
I will remember no more.’”? Thus, the people with whom this covenant will be 
ade will be a people in that day entirely according to His mind. 

It will be asked how, according to this, the new covenant applies at all to us. 
Other scriptures answer this clearly by assuring us that if we have not the cove- 
nant made with us, it can yet, in all the blessings of which it speaks, be minis- 
tered to us. This unconditional grace is not limited by conditions. We have, 
thank God, much more than even what the new covenant declares; and grace, 
having laid the foundation in righteousness, can act according to its own sover- 
eignty, and in such largeness as suits the bounty of God. We have, therefore, 
the new covenant fully ours, while we have much more than this, for all the 
‘mysteries’? which constitute Christianity proper are things before hidden, and 
really beyond it. The apostle’s purpose here is evidently and simply to show 
us that the legal covenant is set aside, displaced by that which alone could bring 
any blessing for man at all. 


SUBD. 3. 


Thus we have had before us the Priest, and the covenant with which He is 
connected. The Priest is the Son of God, the One who as such is over the house 
of God, that is the whole universe, which was created by Him, and which He 
upholds by the word of His power. Sin having come in, it is He who necessa- 
rily comes forth in order to deliver His creation from it, and at the same time 
to glorify God by the declaration of His holiness and righteousness and love 
in regard to it. For this He has been down in the lowest depths, under the 
penalty of sin itself, to justify that penalty, and to bring in the love and light 
which God is into the midst of its darkest shadows. He has gone up, ‘‘ passed 
through the heavens,’’ into the supreme place above all, with the power thus 
strangely acquired to bring in blessing according to the whole character of God 
Himself, justifying all God’s thoughts in the creation of man, and displaying in 
manhood itself a depth of wisdom in those thoughts by which He is glorified 
forever. The way is opened thus for redeemed and saved man into heaven itself, 
presently to be there in actual fact, but in the meanwhile, that he may enter 
there in spirit, in the way in which we have it shown here, into the holiest of 
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SUBDIVISION 3. (Chaps. ix.-x.) f Ex. 26.1. 
° The Way into the Holiest made Manifest. cma 
Ex. 26. 35. 


jing ix. dq Nets first [covenant] had indeed, then, ordinances of |” tex. 25.23. |. 
lias eg divine service and a ‘world-sanctuary: for there} 7. o¢ 35 | 


nacle ofthe) was a/tabernacle constructed; the first, wherein were |é Ex. 25. 30, 

covenant. | both the %candlestick and the *table and the ‘show-| iQ 33r) 
bread, which is called the holy [place]; but after the] 33 
Jsecond veil, a tabernacle which is called the holy of cee a 
holies; *having a golden censer, and the ‘ark of the |,)i'8 7°, 
covenant overlaid round about with gold, wherein were]... 
™the golden pot that had the manna, and the "rod of mix 1688 — 
Aaron that budded, and the °tables of the covenant; |,*4 
and over it the ?cherubim of glory shadowing the} 8,10 
mercyseat: concerning which it is not now [the time] oT Rie pal 
to speak in detail. Panag 





n Num. 17, 


all: a sanctuary which, while on earth, is the anticipation of the heavenly one. 
That which is before us now is just the manifestation of this way into the Holi- 
est. The work is accomplished, but we have to see the application of it to man, 
the purging of his conscience by the offering made for him, and the setting him 
free so that he may draw near to God as fully manifested by ‘‘a new and living 
way ’’ which is opened to him. 

There are four sections here, and the fourth of these is an exhortation in view 
of all that is involved. The first three give the subject itself: the first speaking 
of the first tabernacle of the first covenant, and which shows the character of 
this, the way into the holiest not being made manifest. The second shows the 
removal of the hindrance to manifestation. The third, the sanctification of the 
worshiper for the opened sanctuary. ; 

1. The first section carries us back to the tabernacle of old, to show briefly the 
disposition of things there; and here stress is laid upon the division into two 
parts, (virtually two tabernacles, ) divided from each other by the interior veil. 
The outermost one was practically open as the place of continuous priestly serv- 
ice. The inner was, with the exception of the brief visit of the high priest on the 
Day of Atonement, as constantly closed. The things which had their place in 
‘each are mentioned, but without any purpose to speak particularly of them. 
The great point here is this strict separation of the two; the one shut off being 
the place in which, when things were right in Israel, the glory of God abode, so 
that no access to God was what the unrent veil proclaimed. This first tabernacle 
was characteristic, therefore, of the law; when even to Moses, the mediator, it 
was said: ‘‘Thou canst not see My face; for there shall no man see Me and 
live.’’? It was an image for the time then present, when gifts and sacrifices of 
such sort were being offered as could not perfect the conscience of the worshiper. 
In their very nature they could not. They were but ‘“‘meats and drinks and 
divers baptisms,’’ “‘the blood of bulls and goats and the ashes of a heifer sprink- 
ling the unclean,’’ sanctifying only to the purification of the flesh. Such a 

_ system plainly could not satisfy God, could not bring man near to God. No 
one, one would say, were not the facts so plainly against us in this, could even 
imagine it. It must therefore pass away. 

This first covenant, then, had ‘ordinances of divine service and a world-sanc- | 
tuary.’? There has been a difficulty made of this last expression, but it seems, 
evidently, to have reference to what it was as a typical presentation of heavenly 
things which yet accompanied the people all the way through the wilderness. 
This is what is before us also, when we look at what it typified. We have such 
a world-sanctuary, that is to say, a place in which we can meet God and enter 
in faith, therefore, into heavenly things, while conscious that we are but pass- 
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Now these things being thus ordered, into the first 
tabernacle the priests enter at all times, accomplishing 
the services; but into the second ‘the high priest only, etme 
once a year, "not without blood, which he soffereth for | wx. 30. 10. 
himself and for the errors* of the people: the Holy 732? 16. 2, 
Spirit signifying this, that the way into the ‘holy [places] |s ch. 5. 3. 
was not yet made manifest, while the first tabernacle |¢ ver. 12. 
as yet had its standing; which is an image for the pres- | ch. 8.2. 
ent time, according to which are offered both gifts and | 0B. 1? 1: 
' sacrifices that “cannot make him that worshipeth per-| ch. 10.1. | 
fect as to the conscience, [consisting] only of *meats Oe 
and drinks and_“diyers baptism —*fleshly ordinances | Lev. 11,2 
imposed until the “time oe ing things right. 19. F 
2(ix.11-23):|2. But Christ being come, a high priest of the *good pleas 
ee things to come, by the “better and more perfect taber- |~ ver. 13. 


: é . y cf.ch. 8. 7 
purged_| yacle. not made with hands,—that is, not of this crea- |*s. ’ 
with blood. ? g zch. 10.1. 


* “Sins of ignorance.” ach, 8, 2. 












ing through a world in which we are pilgrims and strangers. This is the sweet- 
est grace, that such a sanctuary is open to us even here. . 
We must not, of course, attach the idea to any structure made with hands, / 
nor, indeed, to anything which would imply any kind of ritualistic entrance | 
into the presence of God. It is our joy to know that without mediation of any | 
kind, except that of the heavenly High Priest Himself, we have ability to draw ) 
near to God, apart from all circumstances, all question even of the gatherings of 
His people; although here certainly we are privileged to realize to the full this 
heavenly worship. But we may remark that we are not here in the line of the — 
first of Corinthians, and that Scripture itself has severed this thought of entrance 
into the Holiest from any idea of even our common remembrance of the Lord in 
His death, and of the fellowship which we enjoy as thus come together. Corin- 
thians does not enter upon the topic of worship, even though it speaks of the | 
Church as the temple of God; but this in regard to its holiness as such, and not — 
to its being even a special sphere of worship. The epistle to the Hebrews is pre- 
cisely that which does away with all connection of ritualistic service as necessary 
to the worship of God. The Jewish system pressed this very thing; but the Chris- 
tian antitype to its shadows is here revealed as in absolute contrast to Judaism. 
altogether. The holy place, with its candlestick, and table, and shewbread, as to 
which the apostle has little to say in this connection, was Israel’s practical holy 
place. As such it is for us not abolished, except as to its being a ‘‘first’”’ tab- — 
ernacle, in contrast with the second one. For us, as we shall see, the two tab- 
ernacles are now one, the veil not having passed away, but being rent, so that 
Christ is now for us a Minister of ‘‘the holy places,’’—both of them,—of ‘‘ the 
true tabernacle, which the Lord hath pitched and not man.’’ It is important 
to remember this, which will find more development as we go on. The point 
here is simply that, while the first tabernacle had its standing, (had its place, _ 
therefore, as first,) the way into the holiest was not manifest. This charac- 
terized the law, and has come to an end for us forever. 1} 
9. The second section shows us the coming in of redemption, the putting away } 
of sin from before God, that sin which hindered God’s manifestation of Himself 
as He desired. The things to which the Levitical system pointed are now ful- 
filled, the true Day of Atonement, the Great High Priest of a better tabernacle, 
who has entered the sanctuary, ‘‘ not by the blood of bulls and goats, but by His 
own blood,’’? having found, not an atonement which would last a year, but 
“eternal redemption.’’ Thus the worshiper has at last his conscience purified 
from dead works, from that which had in it no savor of life; would not satisfy, 
therefore, the living God. The legalism of the old covenant has been replaced — 
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tion,—neither by the blood of goats and bulls,* but 
*by his own blood, he hath entered in ‘once for all into | ver. 25. 
the holy [places,] having found an “eternal redemption. |. 1° 2 





* 1406X0S is not necessarily a calf, but a young, fresh animal. | 


by the grace of the new. The eternal inheritance is secured to those who are 
called by the grace of the gospel. Christ is thus the High Priest of those good 
things which were typified in Judaism, things still to come, which its shadows 
pointed to, but nothing more. The tabernacle is a better and more perfect one, 
“not made with hands,”’ not belonging to the old creation. The blood of goats 
and bulls has been replaced by the value of His own blood, in virtue of which 
He has entered in once for all into the holy places, having found an ‘eternal 
redemption.’’ He entered in in the triumph of having done this. 


There may be need of some additional clearing of the old types which are 
here interpreted for us, as well as of their application to the things of which 
they speak. The mercy-seat in the holiest, as being the ‘‘propitiatory,’’ or 
place of propitiation, propitiation or atonement (for the word is the same in the 
Hebrew of the Old Testament and in its translation in the Septuagint Greek) 
being made upon it once a year, the question cannot but be raised, How does 
this affect the question of propitiation for us being really made in heaven, in 
some sense at least, when our High Priest entered in? It is evident that for 
Israel the blood upon the mercy-seat was the fundamental condition of all their 
blessing. Atonement, or propitiation, was then made ‘‘for the holy sanctuary, 
and for the tabernacle of the congregation, and for the altar, and for the priests, 
and for all the people of the congregation ’’ (Lev. xvi. 33). Insomuch that this 
and this alone was the ‘‘day of atonement,’’ apart from which no other sacrifice 
could legally have been offered, or God have remained in their midst at all. Is 
there nothing, then, in the substance that answers to these shadows, that answers 
just to this putting of the blood upon the mercy-seat, equally fundamental, that 
the throne may be for us that ‘‘throne of grace’’ which we know it to be? Or, 
can this speak simply of the Cross, and what was done there? and was not the 
blood, in any sense, carried in so as to be presented for acceptance before God in 
heaven ? 


Now, there is another question that may be asked in return, which, simple 
as it is, deserves yet serious consideration. Does any one conceive of our blessed 
Lord carrying in literally His blood into heaven? That will, of course, be de- 
. nied at once, and wonder expressed even at the suggestion of it. These are fig- 
ures, it will be rightly said, and must be figuratively conceived; and we may 
add, as the apostle declares of them, that they are not even ‘‘the very image’’ 
of what they represent. This must not be taken as license for any avoidance of 
honest, consistent observance of the very terms in which it has pleased God to 
reveal things to us, as has many times been said, yet it has to be considered and 
reckoned with none the less. What could the application of the blood to the 
yarious objects to which it was applied in the Levitical ritual mean with refer- 

ence to us now? When the high priest had completed his work in the taber- 
nacle, he went out to the altar (of burnt-offering) to apply the blood similarly 
there. Are we to conceive of this as some further presentation of it for accept- 
ance in relation to what the altar typifies? Itis plain that this cannot be. The 
altar was that from which the daily sacrifices went up for Israel, and the blood 
put upon it for propitiation simply set forth the righteousness of God in accept- 
ing what was done there. Just so by that upon the mercy-seat God’s righteous- 
ness was set forth in continuing to dwell among a sinful people. In each case 
it was the blood that made the propitiation (Lev. xvii. 11); and the application of 
_it gave it no new efficacy, but simply revealed its efficacy in particular relations. 
Tt was one of those object-lessons of which the ritualistic service consisted, and 
which may be easily strained in the endeavor to find in them a kind of exact- 
ness which does not belong to them. Thus, because the burning upon the altar 
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For if the blood of goats and bulls, and the ashes of a 


heifer sprinkling the defiled, sanctifieth for the purity A Stasis 
of the flesh, how much rather shall the blood of Christ, | + 7, matt.s. 
who ‘by the eternal Spirit offered himself / without TEce ae 


spot to God, ’purify your conscience “from dead works |g ch. 10. 22. 


cf.ch. 10. 2. 


ito worship the living God? And for this reason he is |,Gh. 6.1. 
the /mediator of a new covenant, so that death having |+,y- Jno. 4 


taken place *for the redemption of the transgressions |j ch. 8. 6. 
ch. 12, 24. 


under the first covenant, they which have been ‘called | Rom‘3.25. 


may “receive the promise of the eternal inheritance. pee = 


For where there is a testament,* there must needs | cr. ch. 11. 


come in the death of the testator; for a testament* is | 1° 
of force when men are dead; since it is in no way of 
force while the testator liveth. 





* §1c0HxN, both “testament” and “covenant,” 


followed the slaying of the victim, it was made by many to speak of atoning 
sufferings on the Lord’s part after death. It has been forgotten in all such cases 
that ‘‘no parable can teach doctrine.’’ We must find elsewhere the doctrine 
which the type illustrates, before we can find the ground for a just application. 
Now it is here that the doctrine thought to be found in Scripture as to this 
fails so absolutely. Where shall we expect to find it if not in Hebrews, where 
confessedly the Day of Atonement is the text upon which the apostle is dwelling 
in all this part? ‘And where is it to be found in Hebrews, or anywhere else in 
the New Testament, that Christ went into heaven to make propitiation there? 
to present His work to God for its acceptance, or in any sensé to-sprinkle the ~ 


_ blood upon the Eternal Throne? 


Quite another thing is, in fact, taught there,—namely, that Christ entered in 
once into the holy places, having obtained eternal redemption. As risen from the 


* dead, raised up by the glory of the Father, He entered once, not the second 


time, propitiation therefore already accomplished, the resurrection the evidence of 
the ransom accepted, nothing remaining in this way to be done. The virtue of 
the blood revealed itself all the way, even as the typical veil of the sanctuary 
had been rent at the Cross already, before a step had been taken on the trium- 
phant journey: All is as consistent as possible, and as plain as need be. And 
if it be said, Have we, then, nothing that answers more closely to this priestly 
action at the Throne? the answer is abundant, that the reality far transcends 
the type; for not only has the Throne been acting in power thus all along the 
road, but the Great High Priest, ‘‘ having made by Himself purification of sins, 
He seated Himself?’ wpon the Throne, ‘‘at the right hand of the Majesty on 
high.’’ No blood is needed further to assure us that the Throne whereon He 
sits who shed it is a Throne of triumphant, glorious grace. Christ there is, as we 


-are told in the epistle to the Romans (chap. iii. 25), ‘‘set forth a propitiatory ’’ 


(or mercy-seat) ‘‘ through faith, by His blood.’’ Christ is HIMSELF, in heaven 
the blood-sprinkled merey-seat. The New Testament, while confirming and in 
terpreting the Old, goes yet far beyond it; and this is an important principle for 
its interpretation. Where should we find this more than in the light which thus 
streams out through these opened heavens? 

There is a parenthesis added here, in which the covenant of which Christ is Me- 
diator is identified with a testament of which Christ is the Testator. The word 
in the Greek means both of these, ‘‘covenant’’ and ‘‘testament;’’ and the coy- 
enant has, in fact, come to us in the shape of a testament which His death has 
made good. We have been so accustomed to this view of it that it has almost 
obscured the thought of the covenant itself; which is, however, what the apostle 
dwells upon most earnestly throughout, and here he returns immediately to the 
thought of it. | 
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Whence, "neither was the first [covenant] inaugu- |n Ex.246-8. 

rated without blood: for every commandment having 
been spoken by Moses according to the law, to all the 
people,—having taken the blood of bulls* and goats, 
with water and °scarlet wool and hyssop, he sprinkled |°ev. 14-4. 
both the book itself and all the people, saying, This is aa 
the ?blood of the covenant which God hath enjoined |p cr. Matt. 
unto you. And he sprinkled likewise with blood both | 7°”: 
the ‘tabernacle and all the vessels of service. And |2,Ex.29.12, 
almost all things are according to the law purified with tow, 15, 
blood; and ’ without shedding of blood is no remission. | }° 
It was necessary, then, that the ‘representations of the} 16. 
things in the heavens should be purified with these, |§ css. 
but the heavenly things themselves with better sacri- 

3 (ix.24-x,| fices than these. 

Bex. nd 3. For Christ is not entered into holy [places] made with 

of the wor-/ hands, the figures of the true, but into heaven itself, 

shiper for | now to ‘appear in the presence of God for us; and not |tch. 6.20. 


Lev. 16. 14, 
J 


entrance 
into the 7 
holiest. * Mooxor. 


The first covenant was not inaugurated without blood. The book and all the 
people were sprinkled with the blood of sacrifice. This seems strange, because 
the covenant was the legal one, and we can only view it in this character as af- 
firming, as the blood of atonement did in fact affirm, the righteous penalty of 
the law for those under it. Christ affirmed this decisively when, to redeem us, 
He took the curse of the law, magnified it, and made it honorable; but this blood 
of sacrifice showed therefore in itself what must be the necessary issue of that 
first covenant. But not only so, the tabernacle and all the vessels of the minis- 
try were in like manner sprinkled with blood; and here the typical meaning is - 
evident. Almost all things according to the law were purified with blood. For 
remission of sins there was no other way. Thus the mere figurative represen- 
tations bore witness; but the heavenly things needed a better Sacrifice than any- 
thing the law could furnish. 

3. Christ has entered into heaven itself, and with a Sacrifice which never 
needs to be repeated. If He were to offer again, notice, He would have to suffer 
again; but neither is possible. It is clear that here the Romish notion of an 
unbloody offering is absolutely set aside. ‘‘Once for all,” at the completion 
of the ages of probation, when man’s ungodliness and hopelessness of self- 
recovery had been perfectly demonstrated, He was manifested for the putting 
away of sin by the sacrifice of Himself. The consequence for faith is a com- 
plete deliverance by His work from the common portion of men in death and 
judgment. Death itself is for man judgment in this sense, that it is the. 
sentence of God upon a fallen condition; and thus the law used it as the “‘min- 
istration of death,’’ as the second of Corinthians teaches us that it was. But 
while it was thus in itself the judgment of a fallen condition, there is for man 
as such a judgment afterwards which every awakened conscience prophesies to 
itself. 

The necessary issue of this, also, is condemnation, if we personally enter into 
it,—that is, if we are to be judged according to such judgment as we find at the 
Great White Throne, every one receiving according to his works. The psalmist 
has already shown us that as to those even who are true servants of the Lord, 
they could not endure this. ‘Enter not into judgment with Thy servant, O 
Lord, for in Thy sight shall no flesh living be justified.” From this personal 
judgment Christ has entirely delivered us. His own words are that ‘He that 
heareth My word, and believeth on Him that sent Me, hath everlasting life, 
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that he should offer himself often, as the high priest 
entereth into the holy [places] every year with blood of 


— 


others; for then would he need often to have suffered | 1 Cor. 10. 
from the foundation of the world, but now once “in the | y 1 3no. 3.5. 


completion of the ages hath he been *manifested to put | Gfrocs, 
away sin by his sacrifice. And forasmuch as it is re- 7 


“f. 1 Pet. 
the sins of many, shall *appear to those that look for| 1s. 
him the second time, apart from sin, “for salvation. rane 


For the law having a *shadow of the ‘good things |y Pet 22 


to come, 7not the very image of the things, can |qa phil. 3.20, 
never by the same sacrifices which they offer perpetu-| Rims. 23, 
24 


ally, year by year, make the comers thereto perfect. ee 


For then would they not indeed have ceased to be} Col. 2. 17. 


7 ] y i " ¢ ch. 9. 11. 
offered? for ‘that the worshipers having been once |@Cruigs. 


purged would have no longer any conscience of sins. 


and shall not come into judgment, but is passed from death unto life.’”? The ap- 
praisal of our works, when we give account of ourselves at the judgment-seat of 
Christ, is a wholly different matter. We are not delivered from this, because it 
would not be true blessing for us to be delivered from it; and grace will, after 
all, be most signally manifested with regard to this very judgment. From per- 
sonally coming into judgment we are, by our Lord’s explicit assurance, forever 
exempt. Our condition is already pronounced upon, the Word of Life has come 
to us, as it were, by the very sentence of the One who will be the Judge in that 
day; and He cannot repent of it. There is no confusion of the world with His 
people, such confusion as people often make. There is no picking out by judg- 
ment of those that are His own from the world around. We are, in fact, taken 
up from the world which lies under judgment, to Christ Himself, when He ap- 
pears, taken up in one special company, and already changed into His likeness 
before even we see Him. 

Thus judgment, in the sense in which the apostle speaks of it here, there can 
be none. Death there may be, but it does not come now as penalty, as before 
it did. Here the Lord’s words again come in to assure us that while he that 
believed on Him in the past, though he were dead, yet would live, he that now 
liveth and believeth in Him shall never die. Jordan is thus, for the Lord’s 
people, dried to the bottom. Thus, out of the whole condition of man as under 
penalty, the Christian is delivered; and, in place of death and judgment, the 
Christ who ‘‘ once was offered to bear the sins of many shall appear to those that 
look for Him the second time, apart from sin, for salvation.’? He comes apart 
from sin for our deliverance. He has nothing to do with sin then. He takes 
up no question of this kind when He comes for His people. His coming is sim- 
ply deliverance: the full, realized salvation of the whole man, when we are de- 
livered from the last remnant of evil and all that it implies, and changed into 
His own blessed likeness, to be with Him as the companions of His heart for- 
ever. 

Our entrance already, in spirit, into all this is that which shows our perfgct 
sanctification for worship in the holiest as the fruit of His glorious work. This, 
we are reminded, was impossiblé under the law. That was not even the image, 
the exact representation, of the good things it typified; and the repetition yearly 
of the day of atonement showed the inefficacy of these multiplied sacrifices : 
‘For then,’ asks the apostle, ‘‘ would they not have ceased to be offered? be- 
cause that the worshipers once purged should have had no more conscience of 
sins. 


We must remember, in order to realize the completeness of this, that even in 





4, 17. ' 
F P ‘ 1 Cor.15.51. 
served unto men once “to die, and “after this the judg-|,2T1m.4. 
ment, so Christ also having been once offered to ¥bear | Rev. 20.12. 
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But in these there is a calling to mind again of sins 
every year: for it is ‘not possible that the blood of |e Mic.6.6,7. 
bulls and goats should take away sins. Wherefore, 
when he cometh into the world, he saith, /Sacrifice and |/ Ps. 40.6-8. 
offering thou wouldest not, but a *body hast thou pre- |%e5,4° ® 
pared me: in burnt-offerings and sacrifices for sin thou 

hast had no pleasure. Then I said, Lo, I am come, 
(in the roll of the book it is written of me,) to do thy 
will, O God. Above, when he said, Sacrifices and offer- 
ings and burnt-offerings and sacrifices for sin thou 
wouldest not, neither hadst pleasure therein, (which 
are offered according to the law,) then he said, Lo, I 
am come to do thy will. He taketh away the first, 
that he may establish the second. By the which will 





Tsrael no sacrifice was offered twice for the same sins, and that in Christendom 
the putting away of sins as they arise is the common thought. For this, not, 
indeed, a fresh sacrifice, but a fresh application of the blood is thought a neces- 
sity; but that is just what the apostle would call having ‘‘ conscience of sins,’’ in- 
stead of the conscience being ‘‘ once purged,’’ purged once for all. One who needs 
a fresh offering or a fresh application of the blood to cleanse’ him is not purged 
once for all; but nothing else would satisfy God’s heart for us or the need which, 
in fact, we have. How dreadful the presence of God would be for one who fully 
accepted the thought of being left there an unpurged sinner, if only for a mo- 
ment! No doubt, for the Christian, the thought of God’s grace, however contra- 
dictory to his system, prevents him from clearly realizing what this would 
mean; but the apostle plainly says here that to need a repetition of such purg- 
ing would mean never having been purged according to God; for He could not 
leave so great a need less than perfectly met. The blood of bulls and goats 
could not take away sins at all; and that was what the repetition, the taking 
away of sin again and again, meant. It was not true purging that was accom- 
plished in this way at all. 
Christ therefore comes to substitute for these inefficacious sacrifices His own 
perfect one. This was what these typical ones foreshadowed. ‘‘In the volume 
of the book’’ they were written of Him. This does not refer to eternal coun- 
sels, but to the book of the law. Coming into the world He says this, not in 
eternity; and it is properly ‘‘ Lo; I am come,’ not ““Tcome.’’ He sees the offer- 
ings going on, but with no divine satisfaction in them, and He brings them to 
an end by the accomplishment of His own work. This is our need, then, as 
worshipers, and thus it is met. The heart is free from everything that would 
cloud it in the presence of God, everything that would prevent the free pouring 
forth of praise and thanksgiving. ‘‘ We are sanctified through the offering of 
the body of Jesus Christ once for all.” 
‘« 4 body hast Thou prepared Me,’’ which in this connection the apostle quotes 
from the Septuagint, shows how perfectly the offering had been cared for by God. 
The Hebrew original has, as is well known, ‘Bars hast Thou digged for Me;”’ 
which, no doubt, is, on the whole, equivalent in meaning. It does not, appar- 
ently, as it might seem at first, refer to the bored ear of the Hebrew servant, \\ 
though it approaches so nearly to it as to make the distinguishing between them | 
no great necessity. The bored ear was the token of perpetual service voluntarily 
| assumed; the ears digged, of capacity and readiness for receiving the word of 
. another. A body prepared implies the ‘‘form of a servant,’’ a nature assumed 
which is not, in fact, to be given up again. It is the link with the lowest rank 
of intelligent creaturchood, though with what possibilities of future development 
He alone who created them could make manifest as to them. They are the ad- 
vance rank of a system with which the thought of development (though in quite 
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we have been “sanctified through the offering of the |” ch. 13. 12. 
body of Jesus Christ once for all. And every priest 
standeth daily ministering, and offering often the same 
sacrifices which can never take away sins; but he hay- 
ing offered one sacrifice for sins, ‘sat down in perpetuity AGE 
at the right hand of God; /from henceforth waiting | J Ps. 110.1. 
until his enemies be made the footstool of his feet: for 
by one offering he hath perfected perpetually those 
' who are sanctified. ; 

And the Holy Spirit also beareth us witness, for after 
what was said, *This is the covenant that I will estab- 
lish towards them after those days, the Lord saith,* I 
will put my laws into their hearts, and I will write 
them also in their minds, and their sins and their law-| - 
lesgnesses I will remember no more. Now, where there 
is remission of these there is no longer an offering for 
sin. 


& Jer. 31.31, 


33, 





* This perfects the apparently incomplete sentence. The apostle uses 
“the Lord saith,’ which is in his quotation, as what is therefore the 
after-witness of the Spirit. 


another than the evolutionist sense) seems connected throughout. But in this 
advance the lower links do not drop off, but are raised and incorporated with the 
higher—a prophetic witness to that Highest which has now been revealed to us. 

But the ‘‘body prepared ”’ intimates something besides creative advance. The 
Fall had taken place, and the body of man, in the seeds of mortality and various 
derangement now inherent in it, is the manifest evidence of this. The Son of Man 
must be true man in all that constitutes manhood; deriving it, also, from a hu- 
man mother, one of the fallen race. Who, then, can bring a clean thing out of 
an unclean? The power of God must come in here, as in our Lord’s case is ex- 
pressly declared it did, and the very body of the blessed Doer of His Father’s 
will must be prepared Him. Thus we can see why the version of the Septuagint 
is accepted by the inspired writer; the body that was to be offered being thus 
shown to have the character of a perfect offering: ‘‘ By the which will we are 
sanctified through the offering of the body of Jesus Christ once for all.’’ 

This is the sanctification of the epistle to the Hebrews. It is not practical 
sanctification by the Spirit, but by sacrifice. It is not the anointing of the priest 
with oil, but with the blood. The oil can be only upon the blood, which is the 
foundation of everything; and thus the priestly family is set apart to God. The 
offering is offered, never to be repeated. Christ is, therefore, not busy in offer- 
ing continual sacrifices, as the legal priesthood. He has sat down at the right 
hand of God. Blessed thing for us to realize, love is at rest! He needs not to 
rise any more on this account. He sits perpetually there, until the time comes 
for His enemies to be put under His feet. There is no more to be done as re- 
gards offering. ‘‘By one offering He has perfected in perpetuity’”’ (as the word 
is) ‘‘ those that are sanctified;”’ that is, there is never a moment in which they 
are not in the full value of that work before God. For this the apostle can ap- 
peal again to the inspired writings in the hands of the Jews themselves, and 
thus brings the testimony of the Holy Spirit to confirm what he is saying. : 

What is said as to this is not a reference to the coming out of the Spirit after 
the ascent of Christ to the right hand of God, as some have made it, but, as 
should be evident, an appeal to what the Spirit had uttered long before. The 
words of the new covenant itself show fully the cessation of sacrifices for the put- 
ting away of sin, for God says in it: ‘‘Their sins and iniquities I will remember 


no more.’’ But repetition of sacrifice for putting them away would be still a 
remembrance. 4 
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y : Having, therefore, brethren, ‘boldness for entrance |zch. 4, 16, 
into the holy [places] by the blood of Jesus, by a new 
death-made* and living way which he hath consecrated 
for us through the veil, that is, his flesh, and having a 





* 100 par or in its primary sense is “ new-slaughtered;” and this 
is needed for the antithesis which the doctrine requires --‘‘new-slain,” 
but “living,” For the veil speaks of the living Person. See notes A and 
those also on Ex. xxyi. 31-32. ire \ 
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and for which he has so carefully prepared the way. We have, therefore, now 

“boldness to enter into the holiest by the blood of Jesus, by a new and living 

ray, which He hath consecrated for us through the veil, that is to say, His 
esh. 


There are things here which we need to consider attentively. First of all, let 
us notice that the word for ‘‘the holiest of all’? is really ‘the holies,” or “holy 
places.”” In our common translation it is ‘‘the holiest,” supposing the need of 
supplying ‘‘holy of’’ before ‘‘holies.’? This has been done, also, in chaps. ix. 
8-12, xiil. 11, but “‘the holy of holies,’’ or ‘‘holiest,’’ is found once, and only 
once, in Hebrews, chap. ix. 3. In ix. 24, 25, it is ‘‘holy places,” though t 
Revised Version translates here, as elsewhere, “holy place’? without any mar- 
ginal indication of the change that has been made. There is absolutely no ne- 
cessity for any such alterations. Scripture is perfect as itis. In ix. 3, where 
there is need to distinguish between ‘‘the holy place’ and ‘the holy of ho- 
lies,’’ the apostle uses the correct term for the latter; and where he has not done 
so, we may be sure that he had design in not distinguishing. Scripture is accu- 
rate here, as always. 


In fact, to read here, as we should, that we Have ‘‘boldness to enter into 
_ the holy places by the blood of Jesus,’’ destroys at once two statements that 
have been made, to the confusion of the interpretation of the epistle:—the firs 
that there is no rending of the veil in Hebrews; the second, that the first taber- 
nacle, the outer holy place, is now entirely removed in Christianity, and only 
the holiest of all remains. As a consequence of the latter, neither the lamp of 
the sanctuary, nor the table of shewbread, nor the incense altar, has anything to 
do with us. These are wholly Jewish, and to apply them to Christianity, it is 
said, is a grave mistake. Notice how this is set aside by simply taking Scrip¢ 
ture as it is undeniably given us. We have boldness, it says, ‘‘to enter into the 
holy places (both of them, though now made one) by the blood of Jesus;’”? and 
thus it is established that the outer sanctuary abides for us as well as the inner, 
not as outer, no doubt. The two become one. 


It will be asked how this consists with chap. ix. 8, in which it is stated that 
the way into the holy places was not yet manifested as long as the first taber- 
nacle had its standing: but this only leads us to the true statement as to the 
veil being rent; for the rending of the veil it is which makes both tabernacles 
one; so that, in fact, the first tabernacle has no standing, no existence as ‘such. 
If we have come into the true tabernacle at all, we have come into the holiest. 
If the veil be not rent, then indeed we could go, on the contrary, into the outer 
sanctuary first, and worship afar off until we found our way, or were admitted 
into the holiest; but Hebrews knows nothing of this. There is but one entrance, 
‘“by the blood of Jesus,’’ into the united sanctuaries; and this is-the access 
whichis given usin the grace of Christianity. The veil is not removed,—that 
is never said,—and the mistake has resulted from the confusion, as has been 
already stated, with another and different veil which we have in the second of 
Corinthians, the veil over Moses’ face. That has been removed for us as Chris- 
tians, and there is no veil over Christ’s face. That is true; but in the way 
things are stated here in Hebrews, we go through the veil, which is the flesh of 
Jesus. We go through, because it is rent for us,to go through. ‘‘The new and 


Now the point is reached to which the apostle has been so long in coming, h 
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™oreat priest over the house of God, let us draw near | ch. 3. 6. 
with a true heart, in full assurance of faith, having our | ch, oe 
hearts “sprinkled from an evil conscience, and our Pe Ee 
*body washed with pure water. of. Bx.29.4. 


living way ’’ made through it is the thing which enables us to go through. This 
brings it sufficiently near to what we have in the Gospels; where, as soon as the 
Lord Jesus died, the veil of the sanctuary was rent in the midst. And the ref- 
erence to this is more complete, in fact, than perhaps any translation can easily 
convey; for the word ‘‘new’’ in this expression, though one used in the sense 
of ‘‘recent,’’ has a fuller signification, which is its primary one. In the sense 
of ‘‘new’’ we should expect the word used in “new covenant’ (kainos), 
scarcely ‘‘recent,’’ a word used but once beside, adverbially, in the New Testa- 
ment.* For what connection would there be between ‘recent?’ and ‘‘living’’! 
and what force would there be in it if taken by itself? On the other hand, its 
full meaning of ‘‘newly slain” (prosphaton) ¢ harmonizes contrastively with 
‘Cand living,’’? which completes the thought. By death and resurrection has 
the way been made for us into the heavenly sanctuary, through the flesh, the 
human nature, of Jesus; and here the doctrine of the epistle is plainly interpre- 
tative of the fact in the Gospels. 

The veil, therefore, is rent in Hebrews, and that is why, as has been said, it is 
not really ‘‘having boldness to enter into the holiest, ”” put ‘‘into the holy places;’’ 


because the two are thus united. Yet that does not mean, as it seems often 


to be taken to mean, that the veil is removed. It is by Jesus always that we 
draw near to God, and the veil has always its place. This very veil was in the 
type broidered with the emblems of the glory which is His as the result of His 
work accomplished. This is not removed, nor do we want it removed. ent 
and removed are different things. By Him we draw near to God; but He had 
to die that it might be so. Look at the beautiful veil, and see what it implies. 

The drawing near has, of course, to be, with us, a spiritual realization. The 
ability to draw near is our privilege at all times. The conditions are given by 
the apostle. ‘‘Let us draw near with a true heart, in full assurance of faith, hav- 
ing our hearts sprinkled from an evil conscience and our bodies washed with pure 
water.”? We have the way secured, and the living Person of the Great Priest 
over the house of God, Himself on the throne of God, One who in the tenderness of 
divine grace ministers to our infirmities, and lifts us up above ourselves. On our 
part, therefore, we are to approach ‘‘with a true heart, in full assurance of 
faith,’’—that is the proper answer to the grace that has thus provided for us ; 
with the ‘‘heart sprinkled from an evil conscience,’ which is the Christian puri- 
fication of the conscience previously insisted on as necessary for the practical 
opening of the sanctuary. The ‘‘hody washed with pure water”’ refers to what 
was done at the consecration of the priests (Ex. xxix. 4), and which answers to 
“the washing of regeneration’? (Tit. iii. 5), the word of God bringing us out 
from a world in rampant insubjection to God, into whole-hearted allegiance to 
the Son of His love. This is the spiritual reality of which baptism is the ex- 
pression outwardly; but ‘‘the washing of regeneration’? is not baptism, which 's 
the mere shadow, and not the substance. 

Immediately, as we are brought to the question of responsibilities here, we 
recognize our weakness and the general need. We must hold fast unwaveringly 
the confession of our hope. We must ‘‘consider one another, to provoke to love 
and to good works.’? We must ‘‘not forsake the assembling of ourselves to- 





* Acts xviii. 2, ‘lately arrived.” 

+ This is by no means an original thought. Moll, in Lange’s Commentary, says: “ This en- 
trance, which forms the gateway to the holiest of all, is in its nature an 685 $ Poo Qatos 
xa Co@Oa, and as such has been consecrated for our use by Jesus. The epithet ‘newly 
slaughtered’ points to the fact that, previously non-existent, it has been originated by the 
sacrificial death of Jesus (Theodoret with most) and not to its perpetual freshness (Ebrard).” 

{See Notes on Exodus. 
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fe. 25-20): 4, Let us ?hold fast the confession of the hope without |p ch. 4. 14. 
of : ° F 
apostasy. | Wavering (for he is faithful who hath promised); and 
let us consider one another to provoke unto love and 
good works; “not forsaking the assembling of ourselves | 9 acts2, 42 
together, as the custom is with some, but encouraging g Ss 
one another; and *so much the more as ye see the day |” Rom. 13. 
approaching. For ‘if we go astray * wilfully ‘after re- eae: 
ceiving the knowledge of the truth, “there remaineth | ,°0° ¢ 4 
no longer any sacrifice for sins, but a certain fearful 2 Pet, 2.26, 
looking for of judgment and heat of fire about to devour Se oe 
the adversaries. He that hath set at naught Moses’) ¢h- 9. 10. 
law dieth without mercy under two or three witnesses: ee 
of how much worse punishment, think ye, shall he be 
thought worthy who hath "trodden under foot the Son |vch. 6.6. 
of God, and counted the blood of the covenant ” where- | } Cor. 7. 
with he hath been sanctified an unholy} thing, and e 





bd ys sin.’ The primary meaning of the word, to ‘‘ miss the road,” 
is evidently the force here. 
+ Literally, ‘‘common”’ :—with no special sacred character. 





gether.’”? We must ‘‘encourage one another, and so much the more as we 
see the day approaching.’’ Ah, is it not just the drawing near to God that 
exposes our essential weakness? The presence of God is the only refuge from 
ourselves, from the power of things around; it is the very sanctuary, the place 
of holiness. But how feeble are we in the enjoyment of it! And our feebleness, 
instead of making us draw together for mutual help, tends to disorganize and 
make us drift asunder; and, instead of awakening pity and longing over one an- 
other, makes us, even to each other, the subject of unsparing criticism. We 
need the ability to ‘‘provoke to love and to good works.’’ If souls have got 
away from God, nothing but the power of the love of Christ can break down 
and restore. 

It may seem strange to us at this time to think of Christians then seeing the 
day of Christ approaching; but the signs of the end, to observant eyes, soon began 
to show themselves. ‘‘The mystery of iniquity’? was already at work; and 
when John writes his first epistle, many antichrists show it already to be the 
last time. Disheartening things these, but the apostle would tell us that we 
have not received the spirit of cowardice, but of power (2 Tim. i. 7), and we 
are not to be disheartened. pobnenon ea cuts the nerve of activity 
than the loss of hope. The devil knows this well. Love itself will be reduced 

idleness if assured there is no good in working. God is the God of all en- 
couragement; and the moment we get to His side of things, we are on the win- 
ning side. Divine love invites us to draw on it without stint. 


4. The warning which follows is one of those which in Hebrews are so frequent. 
The ‘‘wilful sin’? here spoken of supposes, as in the sixth chapter, the knowl- 
edge of the truth, with the will in error. Sin is here, in the root-meaning of the 
word (hamartia), ‘‘missing the mark,”’ ‘‘ going astray.’’ Here is a class whom 
he has to warn, as those before, against treading under foot the Son of God, go- 
ing back to a Judaism all the impotence of which has been exposed, and which 
now, therefore, has manifestly ‘‘no more sacrifice for sins.’’? The sacrifices were 
still going on at Jerusalem, but there was no reality any more in anything there. 
They are not failing saints, but adversaries, who, as such, must expect sorer 
judgment than under Moses’ law, so much more as what they despised was 
greater. The blood of the covenant could not avail for one who had given it 
up as common, or having no virtue; and grace itself must fail those who insult 
the Spirit of grace. ‘‘Wherewith he was sanctified’? is naturally a difficulty, 

hough the reference to the day of atonement helps us to realize what is in- 
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hath done “despite unto the Spirit of grace? For we ee 
know him that said, ’Vengeance belongeth unto me, I\y Deut. 39. 
will recompense, saith the Lord; and again, *The Lord | #1519 
shall judge his people. It is a fearful thing to fall into 2, Deut. 82. 
the hands of the living God. But call to remembrance | pg 435. 14. 
the former days, in which after having been enlightened 
ye endured a great “conflict of sufferings; on the one | Phil-1.30. 
hand, when ye were made a spectacle both in re-|>1Cor.4.9. 
proaches and afflictions; and on the other, when ye 
became “partakers with those who were passing through a 
them. For ye sympathized with those in* bonds, and | ~~ 
4took joyfully the spoiling of your goods, knowing that | d Matt.5.12. 
that ye have for} yourselves a better and “an enduring |¢1 Pet. 1.4. 
substance. Cast not away therefore your confidence, 
which hath great recompense; for ye have need of 
endurance in order that, having done the will of God, 
ye may receive the promise. For yet a very little while |/% 44>? 
She that cometh will come, and will not tarry. Now E 
the %just shall live by faith; and if he draw back,t my | %fom'1.17. 
soul hath no pleasure in him. But we are not of those | Gal. 3.11. 
who draw back to perdition, but of them that believe 3 

to the saving of the soul. 








* Some of the earliest MSS. have ‘‘ my bonds.”’ 
+ Only a few cursives have ‘‘in.” 
t‘‘The just” and “if he” are in reverse order in the Septuagint, 
which is quoted here: ‘‘If he draw back, my soul hath no pleasure in 
him; but the just shall live by faith in Me.’’ The Hebrew is quite dif- 
ferent in the first part (see Hab. ii. 4). 2 Literally, ‘‘of faith.” 


tended. The blood put before God then was the blood of the covenant as being 
that in virtue of which the relation between God and Israel was maintained: in 
God’s sight, the type of what truly sanctifies. Thus it sanctified the people, 
every one among them abiding in the value of it. The Christian assembly now 
abides under the blood of a better covenant, and of this assembly the person 
spoken of had formed a part. If his profession had not been true, he still had 
the responsibility ofit in giving it up, as all the blessing of it had been open to 
him to enjoy. He is thus credited with that which on God’s part was never 
hindered being made good to him, and which he had claimed to be his own. 

But again the apostle comforts those he is addressing with remembrance of 
what they had endured, and how the Lord’s grace had upheld them under it, 
and wrought experience, in which what had been trial becomes in result abiding 
blessing. Still, they had need of endurance, and would in due time find the rec- 
ompense; for He who cometh will at last come. Meanwhile, ‘‘ the just shall live 
by faith; ’’ and he who draws back God can have no pleasure in him. The prin- 
ciple always remains true, but these are marked out by the apostle here as being 
really distinct classes. ‘‘We are not of those,’’ he says, ‘‘ who draw back to per- 
dition.’? We are not of that class of people at all, ‘‘ but of those who believe to 
the saving of the soul.’’ 


Div. 4. 


We come now to the fourth division of the epistle, in which the apostle shows 
by the example of the saints of old how the practical life of those that at any 
time pleased God had always been a path of faith. This is, of course, a thing 
very necessary to his argument, which was, in fact, taking away the sensible 
things of Judaism and replacing them for that which, however blessed in itself, 
nevertheless required faith for its enjoyment in every part. It is noticeable, 
therefore, that when he comes to the law, the setting up of the ordered system 
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DIVISION 4. (Chap. xi.) 


1 {Oa ane The path of God’s people the path of faith from the beginning. 


chentoees ae Ne faith is the assurance of things hoped for, the 

pAMcianee | : *conviction of things not seen. For by this the |A¢. Roms, 
pena elders obtained witness. By faith we apprehend that |” 

ing princi-| the worlds were framed by the word of God, so that 

piel that which is seen should not have its origin from 


life. things which appear. 


in the midst of Israel, he gives us very few and slight examples, comparatively, 
of the path of faith. All this shows his purpose the more completely. We have 
the trials and experiences of faita put before us especially, as already said, in 
those who lived before the Jewish system had been established, as, in the wis- 
dom of God, their own fathers, Abraham, Isaac and Jacob lived—the very men 
who received the promises. What a thing for Jews to realize, that Abraham, 
Isaac and Jacob had lived their whole lives apart from that in which now they 
had, not indeed overmuch, but such mistaken confidence! The complete setting 
aside of the sensible things of Judaism left them certainly no worse, and in fact 
immeasurably better off, than these. Indeed, it is not of that which is seen and 
sensible that faith takes hold, and those who had only those things found really 
what was theirs in looking beyond them; by just so much as they rested in these 
they lost the reality. 

There are four sections here; the first giving, after an introductory statement 
of principles, in three who lived before the flood, a foreshadowing of the path of 
faith ever since; the second, the gain to it of delaying the blessing; the third, 
the prophetic outlooks granted to it; while the fourth shows its various trials 
and experiences. 

1. | The first section, again, has four parts; the first of which, as an introduc- 
tory statement, shows the sufficiency of faith as the governing principle of prac- 
tical life. The power of it is in this, that it is ‘‘the substantiation of things 
hoped for, a conviction of things unseen.’’ The heart is drawn out of the world 
by the attraction of what is beyond it, of what it is convinced of, though unseen. 
Thus, there is independence of the world; its allurements solicit in vain; cireum- 
stances do not control us. We are masters of ourselves, and thus clear-sighted 
and steadfast. 

Through faith, also, the men of old “obtained a good report’’—of course, in 
God’s history of things, not in man’s. It is easy to see in Scripture that the 
thing which made the old worthies what they were was faith. How perfect the 
contrast between the same men energized by it and when it was at ebb in them! 
Then, ‘‘by faith we understand that the worlds were framied by the word of 
God, so that that which is seen should not have its origin from things which ap-- 
pear.’? It would be a good thing if the men of science to-day would give heed 
to such a text as this. Take Darwin’s ‘‘ Origin of Species,’’? where he never 
gets, indeed, to the origin, and owns that he cannot prove that any species ever 
did originate after the fashion he decrees. And think of originating in his man- 
ner Eve out of Adam! Given even the rib, she could not have sprung out of 
that simply. There must have been what did not appear—the power of God. 
If it is not perfectly scientific to believe that in her case, we may as well give up 
Scripture at once, for you cannot expunge the miraculous out of it. If it be only 
a question of less or more, how unreasonable to measure out the power of God, 
and how enormous the pretence of being able to say just how much this power, 
or how or when it shall be fitting for it to be displayed! 

God has ordained in His merey a stable world for man, and we may thank 
Him that it is so, and see abundant reason for its being so, if we are to be able 
to reckon on things at all. But then they turn round and talk learnedly of laws 
of nature, and would bind the Author of nature with them, so that He shall not 
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2 (ver. 4): 2 By faith Abel offered unto God a more excellent 
Abel wit | coorifice than Cain, by which he obtained witness that 


ita he was righteous, God testifying of his gifts; and by it 
to, inthe | he having died ‘yet speaketh. ich. 12. 24. 
acceptance| 8 By faith /Enoch was translated that he should not buen 
death see death; and was not found, because God had trans-| ~ 
which 5) lated him; for before his translation he had the testi- 
through | mony that he had pleased God. But without faith it is 
' impossible to please him: for he that draweth near to 
nee, | God must believe that he is, and that he is a rewarder 
aiming || of those who #seek him out. ; i of Jer. 29. 
Zo * By ‘faith Noah, ‘oracularly warned concerning |; Gen’6. 13. 


things not yet seen, moved with fear, prepared an ark 
PTB eOx, the saving of his house; ™by which he condemned | m 1Pet.3.20. 
plessing of the world, and became “heir of the righteousness which |” Rom.4.13. 


faith. | is according to faith. 





move except at their bidding; whereas, in fact, a stable world is just what is 
suited as a background for the miraculous. There could be no miracle without 
it; and the miracles are a reserve of power most fitted to display Him as the 
living God amid all this mechanism, and not leave Him to be confounded with 
it. After all, Scripture is at once the most scientific and rational of books, while 
it is, besides, a miracle of the most stupendous kind, always ready to hand, and 
with its own power of conviction for any who will examine it. And this one 
may say in the face of all the higher critics in the world, who are simply the 
Darwinians of theology, and who, like them, theorize after the most stupendous 
fashion and then talk about the credulity of faith. 


God manifested in creation! If we only realized just what this means, what 
a suited setting it would make for the brighter manifestation of God in Christ, 
and how, day by day, we should walk amid the ministries of all the crea- 
tures of His Hand! Day to day would indeed utter speech, and night to night 
tell knowledge. The universe would then be a glorious house of God, and 
in what corner of it could we be without Him? Here, then, as the basis of a 
life of faith, we are taught to realize in nature the supernatural, the seen having 
its root and origin in the unseen, and which has not given up its work in that 
primary effort that produced it. 


2 In the second place, we have Abel witnessing and witnessed to, bringing to 
God his fuller sacrifice than Cain, which owns the death that had come in through 
sin, and in a way contemptible to mere reason,—folly, if it were not faith,— 
turning that death into an acceptable offering to God, so as to obtain witness 
that he is righteous, ‘‘God testifying of his gifts.” But his life exhales from 
the earth, from which his blood cries still, the world being in opposition to God 
from its very beginning. 

3 In the third place, we have the heavenward side of this in Enoch, walking 
with God in a ‘‘dedicated’’ life, upon which no shadow of death comes. How 
beautiful the gleam of brightness here! Heaven claims him, a type of the heav- 
enly family which now waits, not for the judgment of the earth, though that be 
at hand, but for the translation at the coming of the Lord. 


* Tn the fourth place, Noah gives us the picture of the heirs of earth, Israel 
and the spared nations, brought through the judgment; his house saved and the 
world condemned by that faith of his. Here, then, we have already the plain 
foreshadowing of faith in its various history, these three witnesses together show- 
ing us righteousness, communion, and heirship. They are all found in it. 


2. The second section gives us, next, the gain to faith in the delay of blessing; 
and here Abraham is the great example for us. It is striking, the difference we 
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Blpea a 2.1} By faith °Abraham, when he was called to go out |oGen.12 1. 
to faith in | into the place ?which he was to receive for an inherit- aren Hodes 

es : > . 12.7, 
of Geeine ance, obeyed and went out, not knowing whither he 


1(8): Obedi-| Was going. 
ence to the’ 2 By faith he sojourned as a stranger in the land of q Gen. 12, 8. 


x F * ° Fi 7 Gen. 13, 3. 
in Abra- | promise as in a foreign country, ‘dwelling in tents |7 Gen.26.17. 
Poet s Gen, 25.27 


ti ae rwith Isaac and ‘Jacob, the heirs with him of the same |" ¢¢y.Gen:33, 

The delay promise; for he waited for the city which ‘hath founda- 

of essing| tions, whose designer and maker is God. 

better hope. 
find between Abraham in the Old Testament and as he is presented to us in this 
account in Hebrews. In the Old Testament you have the circumstances of his 
life, and his faith in God is manifested and blessed; but of the heavenly country 
that we are now told he looked for, you find nothing. Typically, of course, 
there is no difficulty. Wherever we read of Canaan, we rightly think of heaven; 
but suppose we had not the New Testament, how much should we know? Even 
now that we have Paul’s comment here, it has been sought by some to show that 
Canaan, both in the Old Testament and the New, was the sole inheritance prom- 
ised to him, and that it is all he is ever to have. It is impossible to maintain 
this if we take the statements fairly here; but that it should have been attempted 
to maintain it shows how little the Old Testament by itself reveals to us of what 
Abraham had in view. The difference is of interest in other ways; but we 
may take it as illustrating the gain of delayed blessing. He did not in his life- 
time receive the things promised as to Canaan; to the end he was a mere stran- 
ger in it; but it thus became for him a shadow of a better and heavenly inherit- 
ance. How much in that day God taught men by pictures of this kind must be 
plain to all who will consider it; and while to us it would be dreadful indeed to 
have to go back to such things only for ourselves, yet, when it was the large part 
of what men had, they might be expected to look into it in a way that now, with 
our fuller light, we scarcely think of doing. That, of course, does not approve 
our light dealing. Look at the promise of the woman’s seed at the beginning, 
which even the perversions of it among the heathen show to have been accepted 
as speaking of a spiritual deliverance! Look at God clothing Adam and Eve 
with the skins of beasts, the fruit of death. And so everywhere at that time: 
things were under a veil; but we may be sure that God did not allow the veil 
to be so thick as to hide altogether from faith the glory beneath it. 


1'The first subsection here gives us simply and beautifully the obedience of 
faith in Abraham, who goes out into a place which he was to receive for an in- 
heritance, not knowing at first where he was going. It seems as if, although his 
steps had been directed to Canaan, yet it was only after he got there that he 
learned that that was the inheritance. Alas, even with God’s people, how they 
allow the question of where a thing will lead them, to divert them from the one 
and simple all-necessary question, Is it God that is leading? Not such a man 
was Abraham. The Lord give us to be as simple and childlike as he! 


2'The second subsection gives us more the character of the whole, for here we 
find him, after the births, themselves so long delayed, of Isaac and then Jacob, 
still a stranger in the land of his inheritance. But what was his compensation ? 
He looked for a city having foundations, whose Architect and Builder (devising 
the plan and carrying it out) is God. The mention of a city is very striking, if 
it means that this was actually, as such, before Abraham’s sight. It may mean 
that this it is in which Abraham’s faith will, in fact, find its consummation, or 
it may be that God had revealed to him much more than we have knowledge of; 
for even the earthly Jerusalem was not then existent as the city of God; so that 
the type even was wanting, except it were Melchisedec’s Salem; and the city here 
is certainly the heavenly one. The mention of ‘‘the foundations ’’ brings before 
us the very city of the Apocalypse, with its twelve jeweled foundations, like the 


17. 
t Rev, 21,19. 
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3 (11, 12): ® By faith also Sarah herself “received strength to |uGen, 21.2. 
at conceive seed, and that beyond her time of life; be- 
cause she counted him faithful who promised. Where- 
fore also there have been born of one, and that of one 
*who had become dead, even “as the stars of heaven in v Rom.4.19. 


w Gen. 15.5. 

multitude, and *as the sand which is by the seashore (Gen. 22 1. 
innumerable. Gen, 32.12, 
4 (13-16): 4 All these died in faith, Ynot having received the |y ver. 39. 
asirangers | promises, but having seen them from afar off, and 

ners. hailed them, and confessed that they were *strangers |*Ge- foe 
and sojourners on the earth; for they who say such 
things show clearly that they seek a country. And if 
they had had in mind that from whence they went out, 
they “would have had opportunity to have returned ; | Gena. 
but now they seek a better, that is a heavenly. Where- j 
fore God is*not ashamed of them, to be called their |? E*-3 6 
God, for he hath prepared for them a city. of-Eph.1.3, 
3 (17-22): |8. By faith, Abraham, when he was tried, ‘offered up Ee ce 
Propnetic | Isaac; and he who had received for himself the prom-| 2 Cor. 1. 3. 

oa. ises offered up his only-begotten [son,] as to whom it} 10. 7” 
had been said, 4In Isaac shall thy seed be called: ¢ac-| J33757 45, 
counting that God was able to raise him even from | Rom. 9.7. 
among the dead; whence also he received him in a that oak? 
figure. 

By “faith Isaac blessed Jacob and Esau concerning poe cee 
things to come. 4 : 

By faith ’Jacob, when dying, blessed each of the sons |2 Gen. 48.16 
of Joseph; and * worshiped upon the top of his staff. |” Gen.47.31. 





high priest’s breastplate, the glorious lights and perfections of the divine charac- 
ter. A city built upon these must indeed be abiding. Abraham’s hope had 
surely, then, been lifted to a higher plane than that of earth, in the meantime 
of the delay of that earthly expectation. ; 

3 Now we come to Sarah, to find certainly a sort of resurrection of the dead for 
her; and the child so born, what a pledge it was of other fulfilments! Here, 
again, it cannot be questioned how largely the very delay increased the blessing. 


4 Fourthly, it is emphasized for us how long this trial of faith lasted. They 
‘died in faith, not having received the promises,’’? and thus upon earth, dur- 
ing their whole time on it, were strangers and sojourners. The land, too, 
which they had left lay, in the wisdom of God, all this time as it were within 
sight, inviting their return; but they persisted, desiring a better country. Here 
was, then, once more, how great a gain! God therefore openly links Himself 
with them as their God. ‘‘The God of Abraham, the God of Isaac and the God 
of Jacob’’ was His own specifically declared memorial Name; and He has pre- 
pared for them a city. 

3. The third section shows us faith in its prophetic realizations, which sprang, 
as always, from the apprehension of God in the sanctuary, where everything is 
seen in reference to Him alone. Here, again, there are four subsections: 


First, we see Abraham offering up, at the word of God, the son in whom the 
promises were to be fulfilled to him. Isaac shall be brought back, therefore, his 
faith argues, even from the dead; from which, indeed, he is in a figure received. 

Next in Isaac, though at first obscured by fleshly impulses, faith manifests 
itself in the recognition of God’s rights as against nature, the ruin of nature be-_ 
ing implied in it, and His separation of His people from the world. 
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By faith ‘Joseph, when coming to his end, made men- |i Gen.50.24, 
tion of the departing of the sons of Israel, and gave | > 
commandment concerning his bones. 

423-40): |4. By faith /Moses, when he was born, was hid three |; px. 22,3, 


The varied . 
trialsand | Months by his parents, because they saw the child was | Acts. 7. 20. 





experi- i : re & afrai . ‘ : 
aber’, | beautiful; and they were ‘not afraid of the king’s | «Ex. 1.16, 
faith. commandment. = 


By faith Moses, when he had become great, refused 
to be called ‘the son of Pharaoh’s daughter; ™choosing |! ¢/Ex.2.10. 
rather to suffer affliction with the people of God, than |” 5 msg 

_to have the pleasure of sin for a season ;_esteeming the 
_reproach.of Christ greater riches than the treasures of 
Egypt, for he had respect unto the recompense. — 

By faith he left Egypt, "not fearing the wrath of the |” Ex. 10.28, 
fing; < he caneng He seeing him who is invisible. By Tex. 11,8. 
aith °he celebrated the passover and _ the sprinkling of | EX 1433 

_blood, that the destroyer_of the first-born ET tei 
touch them. a = ee, 

By faith ?they passed through the Red Sea as |?,Px.14.21- 
through dry land; of which the Egyptians making 
trial, were swallowed up. 





Thirdly, Jacob rehearses, as it were, in the blessing of the sons of Joseph, his 
own history; but now at the end of human strength, the struggler becomes a 
worshiper, and the eyes, dulling to earthly things, are lighted up with far-off 
glories. It is, again, a sort of resurrection story, with the issues (as always thus) 
in God’s hand alone. 

Fourthly, in Joseph’s case, the departure of Israel out of Egypt is anticipated 
by him, and he ordains his bones to be for them a continual admonition of the 
change awaiting them. 

4. The chapter closes with a more varied yet slighter sketch of the genera- 
tions following these early patriarchs. As we come to the establishment of the 
legal system, the record is scanty, and even Moses himself does not appear after 
the Red Sea deliverance. As a fourth section, trials and experiences charac- 
terize it generally. 

There are seven subsections: 

In the first we have a remarkable simplicity of faith in Moses’ parents, which 
acts upon grounds which to most would appear slight enough,—the beauty of the 
child. God yet answers it, for it was faith in Him; and how largely He answers, 
for this is Moses the deliverer! Is there not here one of the natural indications of 
the mind of God, which we are so unskilled in finding? which the poor and un- 
learned, perhaps, read best, and which are apt to be confounded with mere su- 

_perstition, and indeed are separated from it by a line too indefinite for general 
appreciation; but God makes no mistake, and, wherever faith is, with Him it 
will be found in honor. 

In the second place, we come to Moses himself, with whom faith argues, as it 
might seem, in the very teeth of a most wonderful providence. He will not be 
a patron to the people of God, but a sharer in their humiliation, which he es- 
teems but ‘“‘the reproach-of-Christ,’’ and values above all the treasures of Egypt. 

. The language here, no doubt, assumes a New Testament character; but Moses’ 
faith, in fact, looked forward to Israel’s Deliverer, who was to come. 

Thirdly, we find the sanctuary in which he abides, the unseen presence of 
God; which, upon his return to Egypt, delivers him from even fearing that wrath 
of the king which once he did fear, and which is now shown to be powerless. 
While in the passover and the sprinkling of blood, he draws Israel also into the 
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_ Same sanctuary 
by that which 
man, in that which puts it away forever. 





By faith ‘the walls of Jericho fell down, when they 
had been compassed about for seven days. By faith 
rthe harlot Rahab perished not with those that believed 
not, ‘when she had received the spies in peace. 

And what more do I say? for time would fail me to 
tell of ‘Gideon, and “Barak, and *Sampson, and ’ Jeph- 
thae, and *David, and ’Samuel, and of the prophets: 
who by faith ‘overcame kingdoms, wrought righteous- 
ness, “obtained promises, ’stopped the mouths of lions, 
equenched the power of fire, 4escaped the edge of the 
sword, ‘out of weakness became strong, became mighty 
in war, turned to flight the armies of aliens. 4% Women 
received their dead again by resurrection; and others 
were tortured, not having accepted deliverance, that 
they might obtain a better resurrection; and others 
underwent trials of mockings and scourgings, yea also 
of *bonds and imprisonment. They were ‘stoned, they 


were sawn asunder, were tempted, they Jdied by ries ll, 
slaughter of the sword; they *went about in sheep- e Judg. 16. 


skins, in goat-skins, destitute, afflicted, evil treated (of 
whom the world was not worthy), ‘wandering in de- 


serts and mountains, and in dens and caves of the earth. ore 

‘And these all, having obtained testimony through |%%5) 36.20. 
faith, received not the promise; God having provided | Jer. 20. 2. 
™some better thing for us, that not apart from us es 
should they be “made perfect. 1119.10 


Jer. 26.23. k2 Ki.1. 8. 11Sam.22.1; 1 Ki.18, 4;1 Ki.19.9, m1 Pet.1.12; Col.1.25-27. n ch.12. 23. 


, as delivered from a greater fear than that of the king of Egypt, 
has always been a sign of the recognition of the judgment upon 
In this way, the two illustrations of 


faith given here are linked together. 


q Josh. 6.15, 
16, 20. 

7 Josh. 6.25. 
Jas. 2. 25. 
s Josh. 2.1, 

8-13. 
t Judg. 6.11. 
wu Judg. 4. 6. 
v Judg. 13. 
24 


wo dude. 
x 1Sam.16. 
13. 
y1 Sam. 1. 
20. 


z:Gen.14.15. 
2 Ki. 3. 16,| 


etc. 
2 Ki6.8-12. 
2 Ki. 6. 20, 


21. 

a Gen, 22.16 
-18. 

b Dan, 6. 22. 


c Dan. 3. 25. 
d Jer. 38.20. 


28. 
j2Chron.14. 
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The fourth subsection gives us, in contrast, the experience of faith and the 
assaying of unbelief, at the Red Sea. To faith God opened the way, which un- 
belief, having evidence for its eyes that it was open, sought to walk in, and so 
perished. 

In the fifth subsection the fall of Jericho again furnishes two contrasted exam- 
ples of the weakness of man and the power of God. The walls of the city fall 
at the mere blast of a trumpet; while Rahab, whose house is on the wall that 
falls, is preserved amid the destruction which comes upon the unbelieving. 

We have, then, in the sixth subsection the time following Israel’s entrance 
into the land. Only six names are mentioned, and of these nothing specific is 
recorded, though their history is familiar to us; but there follows a long cata- 
logue of various and contrasted forms in which faith in such as these overcame, 
most even in the way of the cross, by what seemed mere defeat. While in the 
last place we are carried on in thought to the time of perfect fruition for which 
they wait until we too receive it, we for whom, meanwhile, something better 
than they enjoyed has been reserved. So, in his way of constant encouragement 
and admonition, the apostle reminds these Hebrews. 


Div. 5. 


THE last two chapters, forming the final division of the epistle, press the re- 
sponsibilities resulting from all that has been before us. These divide, nearly 
with the chapters, into two parts, speaking first of steadfast continuance inthe 
confession of their faith, through whatever difficulties, and lastly of the need of 
decisive separation from the ‘‘camp”’ of Judaism. 
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DIVISION 56. (Chaps. xii., xiii.) 
The responsibilities resulting from all this. 


SEcTION 1, (Chaps. xii.—xiii. 6.) 
That of steadfast continuance in the confession of faith. 


1 (1,2): The AL us also, therefore, being compassed about with 


unique Ex- ° a 

ample, the so great a cloud of °witnesses, lay aside every |o¢y1 3nos 

Leader and reight dth j hi j ‘ i 
Sorfectae | Weight, an e sin which doth so easily beset us; and | °: 0. 904 
of faith. | let us run with steadfastness the ?race lying before us; eh. 2.10. 


| looking away unto Jesus, the *Leader* and " Perfecter | ,47"Psiei 


of faith, who, for the ‘joy that was set before him, en-| ch. 2. 13. 





: A ° ch. 4. 15. 
dured the cross, having despised the ‘shame, and is $ ef P3.16.9- 
“set down at the right hand of the throne of God. Cee ee 
bo wa or “consider we who endured so great con- |? Ps.22. 6,7, 


tion of sin- tradiction from sinners against himself, that ye be not| p2.¢. 19, 
“Tdured | Weary, fainting in your minds. Ye have not yet re- |“ch- 1.3. 


sisted unto blood, wrestling against sin. v Matt. 10. 
vege aie eS ie ee 


* "Ap xnv OS, the word elsewhere given as “originator,” the idea of 
which is herealso, The path of faith is in a sense new since Christ trod it. 


1. The first section seems again to divide into seven subsections : 
1 The first of which urges concentration of energy in follaving One who is, 
whatever may be the encouragement from that of others, the unique Example, 
the Leader and Perfecter of faith. In the histories that remain of all these 
witnesses, still encompassing us, we have what is the principle of the path; 
and he urges, therefore, to lay aside every weight, and the sin which so ea- 
sily besets us, and run with patience the race set before us. For a runner in 
arace, to drop all unnecessary weights is imperative. The weight and the sin. 
are quite different things, although so closely connected, as undoubtedly they 
are. A weight is something I take up when I need not; not a duty, for what is 
really a duty is never a weight. People may, of course, take up a weight and 
miscall it duty, and its misnomer will not hinder their finding it what it really 
is. But it would be impossible for God to impose upon us as duty what would 
be in itself necessarily hurtful. On the other hand, the artificial life lived at the 
present day and the supposed responsibility of living up to one’s position among 
men, such like things do indeed often burden the back and make running well- 
nigh impossible. A racer’s heart is at the ‘end of the road, and his motto is: 
“Forgetting the things that are behind, and reaching on to that which is be- 
fore.’? Just in proportion as he has the spirit of a racer will he measure things 
by his one desire to make progress in the race. 
The connection with sin, too, here, is most important. It is, no doubt, sin in 
the abstract, although there are*sins which beset each of us in a special way. 
‘Tf we thought of it as of a pack-of wolves at our heels, we should easily realize 
the connection of a weight with sin. You must drop the weight to distance the 
wolves. Amalek slew the hindermost of Israel. To get on in the road is the 
way to escape entanglements and the need of a battle. Christ is the goal; and 
if our eyes are upon Him, we find at once the perfect Example and the energy 
for the way. ‘‘ Author’? in the common version is the same word as we have 
had before, both as ‘‘ Leader’? and “‘ Originator.’”? The path for us is what He 
has made it; and He has completed it, gone through it Himself all the way. 
‘The joy set before Him”’ was all that was to be the issue of His work, the fruit 
of the travail of His soul; for this He ‘‘ endured the cross, despising the shame.” 
The cross itself He could not despise. In result He has sat down at the right 
hand of the throne of God; and the full compensation is at hand for Him. 
2 This introduces the second subsection. It is not merely a race we have to 
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7? 7 

8 (5-11:) ’ And have ye quite forgotten the exhortation which 
eee speaketh unto you as unto sons, »My son, *despise not ot oe 3. 
pone) une chastening of the Lord, nor faint when reproved by | x Job 5. 17. 


fruits. him, ’for whom the Lord loveth he chasteneth and /¥,Ps: 98 (2. 
scourgeth every son whom he receiveth? It is for | 75. 


chastening that ye endure. *God dealeth with you as en ee 


with sons; for who is the son that the father chasten- | 75am 7, 
eth not? But if ye are without chastening, of which ma 
all are made partakers, then are ye bastards and not 
sons. Moreover, we haye had fathers of our flesh who 
: chastened us, and we reverenced [them]. Shall we 
not much rather be in subjection to the *Father of eGo 
spirits, *and live? For they indeed chastened for a ef:Num.16. 
few days, after their own pleasure, but he for our profit, aia 
that we might be partakers of his holiness. Now, no |¢1 Pet. 1.6. 
chastening at the time seemeth to be joyous, but griey- a 
ous; but afterward it yieldeth the “peaceable fruit of |4Jas 31% 
righteousness to those that are exercised thereby. 








| 





|. run, but a battle to fight. We have to endure the contradiction of sinners as He 
endured. The Hebrews had suffered a’good deal, but they must not, he tells 
them, be weary yet. They had not yet, as Christ Himself had, “‘resisted unto 
blood, wrestling against sin.”? Of course, the sin here is that which is outside 
and around. It is a different conflict from that in Gal. v., and of course, also, 
from that in Eph. vi. Here it is persecution, and not standing against the wiles 
of the devil, as there. Christ went on to death, and His followers must be pre- 
pared to do as He did; suffering with Him, as far as men are concerned. The 
suffering from God, that which made the cross what it was for Him, He alone en- 
dured; and there is no cup of that kind for us at all; no forsaking of God, but 
the very contrary. The suffering from men only brings Him in for us. ‘If ye 
are reproached for the name of Christ, happy are ye ; for the Spirit of glory and 
of God resteth upon you.”’ 

3 On the other hand, ,as we find in the third subsection, there is a character of 
suffering on our part which was not and could not be His. For us there is disci- 
pline because of what we are, the trials by the way being overruled of God so 
that we should be thus made partakers of His holiness. As it is put in Romans, 
‘“‘Tribulation worketh patience,’’ the subduing of our wills to God; ‘‘and pa- 
tience, experience,’”’? the experience of what His will is,—‘‘and experience, 
hope.’’ It may not be any positive failure that is here in view. The thorn in 
the flesh, for an apostle, was needed by him because of the abundance of the 
revelations which had been made to him, but of course, also, in view of the ten- 
dency native in him, as in others, to be lifted up. It was preventive, therefore— 
a conclusive argument against those views of perfection which would imply the 
removal of such tendencies from any one while here. This was a man who had 
been in the third heavens, hearing unspeakable things, which it was not lawful 
or possible for one to utter; yet even he needed such a preventive, and needed 
it to be continued, for his prayer for its removal was not answered in the way 
expected, but grace made him triumph.over it. We must take care, moreover, 
—as we see of the argument of Job’s friends, which is now being elaborately put 
forth as wholesome Christian doctrine in some quarters—that one’s spiritual 
condition be not argued from the bodily one. ~‘‘ Beloved,’’ says the apostle to 
Gaius, ‘‘I wish in all things that thou prosper and be in health, even as thy soul 
doth prosper.’? People would tell him now that there was very little need for 
him to have any trouble about that. 

‘‘The Lord’? in the quotation here in Hebrews—‘‘the chastenine of the 
Lord’’—is really ‘‘ Jehovah,’’ according to the usual rendering of the Septua- 
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ie al “Wherefore ‘lift up the hands that hang down, and |e Is. 35.8. 


that please| the failing knees; and ‘make straight paths for your! 7°44 
| God. feet, that that which is lame may not be turned aside, \J Prov. 4.26, 
but rather it may be healed. Pursue peace with all, | Pad 14. 
and holiness, * without which none shall see the Lord: ;'* Gor, 6.9 
watching lest there be any one who lacketh the grace | "Eph. 5.5, 
of God; lest any ‘root of bitterness springing up trouble |i Deut. 29. 
[you], and many be defiled by it; lest there be any| 1% 
fornicator or profane person, as Esau,’%who for one |J Gen. 25.38. 
meal sold his birthright; for ye know that also ‘after- | * Gen- 27-34 
| 
| 
. 


;: 3 : * ~38. 
wards, when he desired to inherit the blessing, he was 











| rejected (for he found no place for repentance) although 
(18-24): | he sought it earnestly with tears. 
The end > For ye have not come to the mount that might be |?E*: 1918. 
brought A i: s§ Ex. 20. 18. 
nigh. | touched, ‘that burned with fire, and to obscurity, and | Deut. 4.11. 


gint and of our common version in the Old Testament. In 1 Cor. xi., ‘‘cha- 
stened of the Lord”’ refers to the Lord Jesus. In Peter, also, ‘‘ judgment must 
begin at the house of God’ in chastening. The ‘‘house’’ in Peter is the house 
of living stones (1 Pet. ii). Im governmental dealings thus, it is much with us 
as with Moses on the mount. In governmental ways, clouds and darkness are 
still round about Him. Like Moses, we cannot meet Him face to face; but after 
it is past, we see the glory of the back parts. ‘‘ Afterwards it yieldeth the peace- 
able fruits of righteousness to those’’ who, in the darkness, have been ‘‘ exer- 
cised thereby.’? The law was just such a government of God, but without the 
revelation of His face, as it has now been given us in Christ. Now, if as to spe- 
cial dealings the cloud is there, we yet know Him who is behind the cloud. Exer- 
cise is right as to what His ways mean, and we must not deem it a strange thing 
if we are left to the exercise. It is not intended that we should float lightly | 
over everything. That which is from a Father’s hand has purpose in it, and is 
not to be treated lightly. Because it is a Father’s hand the purpose is blessing, 
and therefore there is no cause to faint under it. 

* And so he exhorts in the next subsection, which presses the practical ways 
that please God, and warns against departure from Him, according to the con- 
stant style of the epistle. There need be no discouragement. They must lift 
up the hands that hang down and the feeble knees. And withal they must 
make straight paths for their feet, so that even the lame may not be turned out. 
of the way, but rather be healed of their lameness. It is in God’s path for us 
alone that power is found, whatever be the difficulties. The weaker we are, the 
more urgent should be our desire to walk where alone He can be with us; for 
what are all the difficulties then? And here we find not only strength, but 
healing. ‘‘ Peace with all men’’ was to be sought, also, not at the expense of 
holiness, but in holiness, which with the Lord is of the first necessity. Without 
it none shall see Him, and therefore they must look diligently to see that no 
one among them really lacked the grace of God, and so a root of bitterness spring 
up in their midst by which many might be defiled; for, alas, we have in us all 
that which makes us sensitive to such infection, and the presence of the evil shows 
already a lax condition which has allowed it to spring up. How a single act may 
discqver a man’s character, as with Esau here! For a bit of food he sold his 
birthright; and the act characterized him as a profane person, one who habitu- 
ally left God out of his thoughts. Yet he could desire the blessing, and sought 
it earnestly after he had lost it;just as Balaam could desire to ‘‘die the death of 
the righteous’? while he had no thought of living their life. Thus ‘he found 
no place for repentance,’’ for this had only respect to the lost blessing and in- 
volved no judgment of his ways before God. He valued the gain of godliness 
without the godliness, and the nature of God would have had to be changed to 
gratify him in that which was his sole desire. 
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darkness, and tempest, and the sound of the trumpet, 
and the voice of words, which “they that heard en- 
treated that the word should not be uttered to them 
any more: (for they were not able to bear that which 
was enjoined: *and if a beast should touch the moun- 
tain it shall be stoned; and so fearful was the sight 
that Moses said, °I exceedingly fear and quake;) but ye 
have come to ?Mount Zion, and to the ¢city of the liv- 
ing God, a heavenly Jerusalem; and to myriads of 





angels, the universal gathering; and to the "assembly | 2% *"*) 
of the first-born ones who are ‘registered in heaven ; |¢cér.1 Pet.3. 
and to God, the Judge of all; and to the ‘spirits of just och. 1140. 
men made perfect; and to Jesus, the “mediator of a} Ebi 3 11} 
new* covenant; and to the ’blood of sprinkling that |wch.s.6 
speaketh “better than Abel. eR se 
w Gen. 4:10. 





m Ex. 20.19. 
Deut. 5. 5. 
Deut.18.16. 

n Ex. 19. 12, 


13. H 
o Deut. 9.19. |' 
p cf. Ps. 78. | 
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68. 4 
q Rev.21.10. | 
ref. Ex. 4.} 

22. 


Hos. 11.1. 
s Lk. 10. 20. 











* yéas, “new” in the sense of “ what has not grown old,” 


5 Now we come to the contemplation of that to which faith brings the Chris- 
tian. It is put in contrast with that which characterized Judaism; not, how- 
ever, as to faith, but in experience. Faith might, as has been shown us, have 
put before the Jew also something of that which lies before the Christian; but 
the point is, what did the law do to help or hinder a soul in this glorious pros- 
pect? And here the apostle carries them back to the record of its beginning, 
that all might judge for themselves by the facts given. Israel came to mount 
Sinai, and there the nation had in spirit remained: a palpable mount indeed, and 
that burned with fire from the presence of God. With this an awful darkness, 
out of which the sound of a trumpet summoned attention, and then a Voice 
more dreadful than all, though with a distinct utterance of words, but nota 
gospel; for what had been the effect upon those that heard and saw? Touch 
they could not, for even the beast that touched was to be stoned; and their terror 
was so great that they begged that the word might be spoken to them no more; 
nay, even Moses, the mediator, said: ‘‘I exceedingly fear and quake.’’ Such was 
the character, then, of that dispensation: darkness from the face of God, obscu- 
rity as to the future; and when God drew nigh, it was but to inspire terror. 

Now what a contrast! Of that opened sanctuary, the ability to draw nigh, of 
the promise securing everything, the apostle has already spoken. He has only 
now, therefore, to put before them the prospect for heaven and for earth which 
lies unobscured on the horizon of faith—Jewish hope as well as Christian pic- 
tured in a few touches only, but which can be extended indefinitely from a mul- 
titude of scriptures. His object is not descriptive, but to point out some fea- 
tures of this glorious scene. 


Upon earth, first, mount Zion, the place of God’s choice in grace when every- 


thing had broken down in Israel (Ps. Ixxviii. 68-70), and thus his abiding 


rest (Ps. exxxii. 13, 14). From this he rises to ‘‘the city of the living God, 
the heavenly Jerusalem,’’ the corresponding centre of heavenly glory; which we 
must not confound, as some do, with the Church itself, which is mentioned apart, 
almost directly afterwards. It is the home of the saints, the common thought, 


-and the more correct one. Next, we find ‘‘myriads-of angels, the universal 


gathering,’’ taking in, it is to be supposed, all ranks and orders of these heay- 


_enly beings. And next, ‘‘the assembly of the first-born ones whose names are 


enrolled in heaven,’’ in contrast with Israel, who are God’s first-born people en- 
registered on earth. These are the true heirs, the ‘‘brethren,’’? among whom 
Christ is the First-born in necessary pre-eminence. These, then, are distinguished 
plainly from the city of God already spoken of. 

Next, we rise to ‘‘God the Judge of all,’’ the sovereign awarder to every | 
one of place and service and recompense. This is why, in the holy city, the 
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BAS le ®See that ye refuse not him that speaketh; for ‘if |«ch. 2.3. 
todivine | they did not escape who refused him who uttered 
patience. | oracles on earth, much more shall not we escape who 
turn away from him [who speaketh] from heaven ; : 
whose voice then shook the earth, but now he hath |y Ex. 19.18. 
promised, saying, Yet once I will shake not only the 
earth, but also heaven. Now this, Yet once, signifieth | Hag. 2. 6. 
the ‘removing of that which is shaken, as that which |¢ Ps. 102.26. 


b Dan, 2.44. 


is made, that that which is not shaken may remain. | 1 Pet.1. 4. 
Wherefore let us, receiving a *kingdom which cannot | 7Pet:-}J1- 


ce Deut.4. 24. 


be shaken, have grace whereby we may serve God ac- |@ Rom. 12. 
ceptably with reverence and fear; for our °God is even or ee ae 


a consuming fire. 1 Tim. 3.2. 

Id 5 oi Wy bgt 5 
7 (xiii, 1-6): Let brotherly love continue. ‘Be not forgetful of | Gen. 18. 2. 
The filling Gen.19.2,3. 


upofthis | hospitality; for ‘some have thereby entertained angels | 9 Matt. 35. 
character.| unawares. 9%Remember those that are in bonds, as| %- | 
bound with them; and those evil-treated, as being your- oe 1m. 
selves also in the body. *Let marriage be held every! * * 


sevens which we might expect to characterize it are expanded into twelves, the 
number of manifest divine government. Seven is 4 + 3, as twelve is 4 X 3. 
The twelve is thus an expanded seven; and where can perfection be more se- 
cured than by God being in absolute supremacy, His will the complete settle- 
ment of everything for His creatures ? 

— We have, then, the “‘spirits of just men made perfect,’’ which certainly are 
Old Testament saints distinguished as a company from ‘‘the assembly of the 
first-born ones.’’ ‘‘ Just men”? is the natural title of the Old Testament saints, 
and the “spirits of just men ’’ show them to be a company that has come under 
death, which will not be true of the Christian assembly as a whole, which re- 
mains here until the coming of the Lord. ‘‘ Made perfect’’ is for these by res- 
urrection, and will be accomplished at the same time for them as for us, as the 

- last verse of the eleventh chapter says: ‘‘that they without us should not be 
made perfect.’’ ; 

We are then reminded of the foundation of all blessing, ‘‘ Jesus, the Mediator 

of the new covenant, and the blood of sprinkling,’’ which has been already fully 

spoken of. These things we have as Christians ‘‘come to.”” That is, nothing” 
lies, that we can see, between us and them. As heirs of God and joint-heirs 
with Christ, they all have to do with us, and are of full personal interest to us. 

6 The sixth subsection reaches to the end of the chapter. It is another of the 
many warnings of this epistle, and reminds all that there is a limit to the divine 
patience. How great the responsibility of refusing this divine Voice which now 

-speaks in such marvelous grace from heaven! The Voice at Sinai shook the 
earth, but now, ‘‘once more,’’ He is going to “shake, not the earth only, but 
also heaven.’’ If but ‘‘once more,’’ that must imply the removal of everything 
that can be shaken, that all afterwards may remain absolutely unmoved. How 
blessed to know, then, that the kingdom that we have received is among the 
things that cannot be shaken! But let us have grace, therefore, to ‘‘serve God 
acceptably, with reverence and godly fear: for our God is a consuming fire.” 
‘All that is not according to His mind is destined to perish in that fire. 

7 In the seventh subsection the apostle adds some words of exhortation as to 
the filling out of the acceptable service on the part of those upon the earth cre- 
ated of God, though disordered by sin and that which is attendant upon it. 
They are of very simple character, and need no interpretation to make them un- 
derstood. He urges the continuance of brotherly love, the maintenance of hos- 
pitality, the sympathetic linking themselves with those enduring imprisonment 
or suffering injury of any kind, as being themselves also in the body. He 
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way in honor, and the bed be undefiled ; but fornicators 
and adulterers God will judge. Let your manner of 
life be ‘without covetousness, being content with such eae 
things as ye have: for himself hath said, *I will never| jo" 
leave thee, neither will I forsake thee; so that we may |/} Tim.67 


8. 
say with confidence, ‘The Lord is my helper, and I of. Phil. 4. 





will not be afraid: what will man do unto me? i Joh: 1.5. 
i .Ps.37.23. 
Section 2. (Chap. xiii. 7-25.) ee 


Separation from Judaism to be absolute. 


REMEMBER your leaders who have spoken to you 
the word of God, whose “faith follow, considering the |™ ch. 6 12. 
issue of their walk. Jesus Christ is "the same yester- |" iy ais 


day and to-day and for the ages [to come]. °Be not] Jude 12. 





urges the holding of that in honor which God had instituted at the beginning, 
and that the manner of life should be without covetousness, content with what- 
ever God might see best for them here, it being sufficient to know that He has 
promised never to forsake his own, so that they might say, in fearless reck- 
oning upon Him as their Helper, they would not fear what man could do to 
them. 

Sec. 2. 


Now we have the final word which is to separate the Christian from Judaism 
absolutely. Isaac’s weaning time is at an end, and the bond-woman and her 
son are to be cast out of the house. He begins by speaking to them of the lead- 
ers now passed away who had spoken to them the word of God, and, considering 
the issue of their conversation, they were to imitate their faith. Leaders there 
always will be, and all right when it is their faith that carries them ahead of 
others. But faith must be in the word of God, and have this to justify itself 
to others. Thus true guidance is always by the Word, and this is what preserves 
following from being a mere following of men. Apart from this, we may go 
easily astray in the path of very good men. Peter led Barnabas astray after this 
fashion. Paul says: ‘‘ Follow me,’’ but he adds, ‘‘as I follow Christ.” 

Christ is the fulness of this Word; and the effect of true ministry is always, 
necessarily, to exalt Him. Christ it is, also, who, as we saw at the beginning 
of the epistle, has brought us the full revelation of God in contrast with all for- 
mer, fragmentary communications. Thus there can be nothing to come after- 
wards—no addition to Him. He is Israel’s Jehovah, the unchangeable God, 
always at one with Himself, ‘‘the same yesterday, to-day and foreyer.’? Christ 
is thus the measure of all that is true riches for His people, the test of all true 
doctrine, the object of all real faith; but this being so, He is the object of Sa- 
tan’s constant enmity, whose unwearied labor it is to weave those diverse and 
strange doctrines which, however contradictory of one another they may be, pre-« 
sent to the natural taste a variety of roads by which men may wander from the 
one true Way; and, of all these ways, undoubtedly the most successful are those, 
which would reintroduce, now that it has been authoritatively set aside forever, 
what has been man’s way from the beginning. Judaism was the trial of that 
way. Thus indeed it might seem to receive sanction from God Himself; but the 
true issue was always plainly indicated in it, and the finger pointed unmistak- 
ably beyond itself to Christ, to the new covenant replacing the old and the time 
of reconstruction of all things at His hands. What a triumph of Satanic skill to 
take out of Judaism just that mere human element which had been on trial and 
condemned, ignoring the condemnation, and make the finger point in fact to 
this as. the God-commended way of blessing; making the shadow to be the sub- 
stance and stamping the name of Christ upon the woof of antichrist! 

This bastard Judaism, as we see it in Romanism and kindred systems to-day, — 
is evidence of the need of such decisive separation from the Jewish camp as the 
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carried away with divers and strange doctrines; for it 
is good that the heart be esiablished with grace, ?not |p Rom. 14. 
meats, by which those have not been profited who| '” 
walked in them. We have an altar whereof they have 
no right to eat who are serving the tabernacle. For 
the “bodies of those beasts whose blood is brought into 9 

. ‘ q Ex. 29. 14. 
the holy [places] by the high priest for sin are burnt | Lev. 4.7,12. 
without the camp; wherefore also Jesus, that he might ron 10; 
"sanctify the people by his own blood, ‘suffered without | s Mk. 15.20- 
the gate. Therefore, let us go forth to him without the) 





apostle presses here. In his warning against diverse and strange doctrines it is 
plain that he has this almost wholly in his mind, as it is, indeed, in some of its 
forms, the one religious scheme that men naturally accept and approve. ‘‘ For 
it is good,’’ he says, ‘‘ that the heart be established with grace, not with meats, 
which have not profited those that have been occupied therewith.’? The adop- 
tion of the legal system means the substitution of law for grace, the earthly for 
the heavenly, the carnal for the spiritual, the degradation of an assembly called 
out of the world into a mere heterogeneous gathering together, the ‘‘ synagogue 
of Satan.’’ For the believer entangled in it, it means uncertainty for certainty, 
doubt for peace, bondage for liberty; instead of communion with God the hiss of 
the serpent. Grace is the only thing that can Gismiss fear, conquer sin, and es- 
tablish the sovereignty of God over the human heart. No wonder, then, that 
every kind of travesty should be made of it, every form of opposition exhausted 
against it. But the appeal which the apostle makes here to experience will be 
justified by every honest and exercised soul. 

The apostle at once proceeds to his point. ‘‘ We have an altar of which they 
have no right to eat who serve the tabernacle.’’ He is opposing now the sub- 
stance to the shadow, and he naturally uses the language of the tabernacle in 
his insistence that the reality is not in the shadow. ‘‘ We have an altar,’”’ he 
says, which the tabernacle cannot furnish; and an offering, of which they who 
serve it have no right to partake. It is the peace-offering of which he is speak- 
ing, as that was the only offering in which all Israel could have communion 
with the altar; but the peace-offering at once suggests all the difference for 
which he has been contending. Peace! was it ever made by these continual 
sacrifices? Communion with God, how far could it be enjoyed by those for 
whom God was behind an unrent veil, dwelling in thick darkness? The altar 
itself, the altar that sanctifieth the gift, was the figure of Christ in Person. 
What else could sanctify His gift but what He was who offered it? Where, then, 
had the men of the tabernacle put Christ? and how could they have communion 
with the altar, who had refused the very Altar itself? 

True, they had done what their types had indicated. For every sin-offering 
whose blood was carried into the holy places by the high priest for sin was 
burned without the camp; and so ‘‘Jesus, that He might sanctify the people 
with His own blood, suffered without the gate’ of the holy city. It was one of 
those signs of a deeper reality which united to proclaim the true character of the 
“Cross. Outside the gate, in the mysterious darkness, hanging upon a tree, here 
was proclaimed the true Sin-Offering, forsaken of God as under the curse for sin; 
and this was the deepest necessity for atonement. But if this were needed for 
the sanctification of the people, the failure of the legal system, with all its elab- 
orate provision for that sanctification, was manifest. The law was weak through 
the flesh. Nothing could improve the man in the flesh so as to make him ac- 
ceptable with God. Put him under the most favorable conditions, ‘‘the mind 
of the flesh is not subject to the law of God, neither indeed can be;’’ nay, more, 
it is ‘enmity against God.’ For this nothing but judgment can avail with 
Him. That judgment is what the Cross expresses; but with this, therefore, the 
whole legal system is of necessity set aside. The ‘‘camp ” is just the people 
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camp, ‘bearing his reproach. For we have here “no Feb ape Ae 
abiding city, but we seek the one that is to come. ; By io. 1600 © 
him, therefore, let us offer a *sacrifice of praise continu- Pasi. 
ally to God, that is the fruit of the lips confessing his 

name; but to do good and to communicate forget not, 
for with “such sacrifices God is well pleased. Obey |w Rom. 12. 
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over your souls as "those that shall give account ; that | y ¢7.Bzek.3. 
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upon that legal footing, and it is given up. All the grace of God for man 1s 
found in the Cross, and so outside it; and all the glory of God is found there 
also. 

The glory of God had been outside before. After the golden calf, when the 
legal covenant, in its first form of pure law, had come to an end with the first 
tables, Moses had taken the tabernacle and pitched it outside the camp, afar off 
from the camp, and there the cloud of ministrant glory descended and the Lord 
talked with Moses. 

When, after far longer trial, the legal covenant, in its form of mingled law 
and mercy, had only manifested man to be ‘‘ without strength’’ as well as 
‘“‘ungodly,’”’ at the time of the Babylonish captivity, the glory was seen by the 
prophet Ezekiel again to take its departure from the midst of the people, and 
city and temple were given up to destruction. 

Now for the third time, to one who has seen it in the face of Jesus, the glory 
is outside, and now under reproach. ‘‘ Let us go forth therefore to Him with- 
out the camp,’’ says the apostle, ‘‘ bearing His reproach: for we have not here 
an abiding city, but we seek one to come.’’ Our faces are not even towards 
the Zion of the future, but towards ‘‘ Jerusalem which is above, which is our 
mother.”’ 

We are priests of the sanctuary, but it is the heavenly one; and the brazen 
altar is for us done away. Offerings have ceased there, for the virtue of the true 
Sacrifice abides once for all. Our only altar is now the golden altar of the sanc- 
tuary, which is still Christ, and by Him we are to ‘‘offer the sacrifice of praise 
continually to God, that is, the fruit of the lips, confessing His name.’’ There 
is another form of this sacrifice—‘‘to do good and to communicate forget not, 
for with such sacrifices God is well pleased.’’? How beautiful is this as the ex- 
pression of a Christian life! How perfectly does it show the value of Christ’s 
one work for us, while giving to our practical life its highest character! Our 
work is nothing else but praise—a thank-offering; and thus the praise of our 
whole life is the sacrifice with which God is pleased. 

“Inside the veil” and ‘‘outside the camp”’ go necessarily together ;—necessa- 
rily, for the true heavenly tabernacle has been always outside. While Judaism 
in the strict sense is what is here, yet every legal system comes under this in 
principle. Properly, there is indeed no real going back to Judaism; no one can 
reinstate it or go back where prophets and.holy men of old once were. That is 
impossible. To bring it back into Christianity was, as the Lord Himself has 
taught us, only to make a ‘‘synagogue of Satan.’? Of course, we have to re- 
member that people are now brought up in systems of\such a character, and that 
many of the Lord’s people are entangled in them. They are like those who in 
Thyatira suffered the woman Jezebel, while they were not Jezebel’s children; 
and we must make the same distinction that the Lord does there. The system 
is, of course, no less evil for the lapse of centuries, rather the reverse. 

The apostle closes now with some brief exhortations mingled with prayer, and 
to which are added a few words of salutation. 


Their guides or leaders are again referred to, now the living ones; and they 
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*Pray for us: for we persuade ourselves that we |z1Thess.5. 
- *have a good conscience, in all things desiring to walk | 37ijess.34 
rightly. And I beseech you the rather to do this, that | Eph. 6. 19. 
I may be ’restored to you the sooner. Now, the *God “Aets24 16 
of peace, who brought again from among the dead our |? [ple 2. 
Lord Jesus, the great Shepherd of the sheep, by the ee 
blood of the eternal covenant, *perfect you in every | ‘93, 
good work to do his will, ‘working in you what is | ,'Pet.>.10 
pleasing in his sight through Jesus Christ; to whom be| = 
glory for the ages of ages. _Amen. 
Now I beseech you, brethren, suffer the word of ex- 
hortation; for it is in but few words that I have written 
to you. Know ye that our brother Timothy is set at 
liberty; with whom, if he should come soon, I will see 
you. Salute all your leaders and all the saints. They 
from Italy salute you. Grace be with you all. Amen. 


33. 
d 1 Thess.5. 


are exhorted to obey them as those watching for their souls. This is plainly not 
official, but something to which love would prompt, and which ought to be 
found among us if the true-heartedness of a remnant characterizes us, whatever 
the broken condition of things may be. ‘‘As those that shall give account”’ 
means, of course, for themselves—their own conduct as caring for the souls of 
others ; but that involves the condition of those for whom they watch; so that 
the unprofitableness there might be in it for these is easily to be understood. 
How many of us recognize such responsibility as to the souls of others? 


The apostle then seeks their prayers as one having a good conscience, in all 
things desiring to live honestly—words of wonderful lowliness, considering the 
man who speaks. And then he breaks out into a prayer for them quite in the 
line of his thoughts in this epistle—that they may be ‘‘ perfected in every good 
work to do the will of God.’’ It is the blood of the covenant which he speaks 
of in it as the foundation of everything. By this we have, brought again from 
the dead for us, a ‘‘Great Shepherd of the sheep;”’ and it is ‘“‘the God of peace,”’ 
of whose counsel of peace this is the fruit, who has raised Him up. Peace is the 
fruit wrought out for us by Him upon the cross—a peace of conscience the moral 
effect of which is peace in heart and life—a peace which is a true reconciliation 
of man to God, a taking of Christ’s gentle yoke and learning of Him who was 
meek and lowly of heart, so as to find rest to the soul. For this the God of 
peace has been working—the glorious harmony in which He is in that relation 
to His creatures which alone can satisfy Him. It is a peace in which the heart 
and life go up in worship, and thus the natural completion of Hebrews itself is 
found in such a prayer. He beseeches them to suffer the word of exhortation 
(which the whole epistle is), which, if it smite upon Jewish prejudice, has in it 
such compensation of blessing. 

The epistle closes with the usual salutations. 
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THE EPISTLES TO TIMOTHY. 


HE pastoral epistles seem almost to constitute a division by them- 
selves. They are all of the same practical character, they are 
written alike to individuals, and those the representatives of the 

apostle in their different places. They are in this way quite distinct 
from the epistles to the assemblies, although, of course, the instruction 
remains perfectly for us to-day. They are alike in this way, that 
the order established at the beginning, established, though it were, 
for godliness, yet is so far broken through in the general decline and 
- failure of the Church as of necessity to alter in some measure the form 
of the truth for us. This is, indeed, taken notice of in the second epistle 
to Timothy in a very distinct way, as we shall have to see. The wis- 
dom of God, foreseeing the failure, has not left us without suited guard 
and provision for such a time; but while all these things associate to- 
gether the epistles that are before us, yet they are practically divided 
as the names with which they are connected necessarily divide them, 
the two epistles to Timothy from that to Titus. Moreover, these are 
connected together, of necessity, by the place they have numerically 
among Paul’s epistles. The book of Numbers is in this way related to 
the book of Deuteronomy. ‘There is a clear connection between these 
two in such a way as there is not between them and the books of Exo- 
dus and Leviticus, for instance. So, in the books of the Psalms, the 
fourth and fifth divisions are evidently very closely connected together. 
The number 5 is, as has been often shown, a4-++1, and contains in 
itself the meanings of both numbers—the number of weakness with 
that of strength; the number of the creature, we may say, with that 
which speaks of God. This is also the connection and division be- 
tween the epistles to Timothy and Titus. The epistles to Timothy 
speak of behavior in the house of God, which is the Church of the living 
God, and the directions in it are all for the maintenance of godliness, of 
the holiness which becomes God’s house. The epistle to Titus takes 
also this character, but to show us that the truth, whatever is that, is 


of necessity according to godliness, and the relation of these with one 
another. 
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Titus is thus, however brief it may be, really the Deuteronomy of 
Paul’s epistles, and as such we shall consider it. In Numbers also the 
failure of the people is brought out, as in Deuteronomy we find the les- 
sons deduced from all this history of failure. . Just so, in Timothy we 
have the failure which in Titus is scarcely seen; but the divine side, the 
lessons that God will have us learn as to it all, are fully dwelt upon. 

The first epistle to Timothy is contrasted with the second as showing 
us the house of God in order, although there is a prophecy of the ruin 
which was even then impending. The second epistle shows us this in 
principle already accomplished. The house has become as a great 
house, with its “‘ vessels of gold and of silver, but also of wood and of 
earth, some to honor and some to dishonor;’’ and the word goes forth 
that if one therefore now purge himself from these vessels to dishonor, 
‘“‘he shall be a vessel to honor, sanctified and meet for the Master’s 
use.”? On the other hand, such an one is to “follow righteousness, faith, 
love, peace, with those that call upon the Lord out of a pure heart.” 
Separation from evil has always been God’s principle from the be- 
ginning. 
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SCOPE AND DIVISIONS OF THE FIRST EPISTLE 
TO TIMOTHY. 


HE first epistle, on account of its very practical* character, is 
a somewhat hard to characterize: to give, that is, the connection 
between its various parts. This is not to say, as many commen- 
tators would teach us, that a connection is really wanting, and that the 
epistle is but a number of unassorted practical precepts; but the con- 
nection in such cases is necessarily harder to follow than where doctrine 
is before us. We shall find, indeed, the doctrine insisted upon, the ne- 
cessity and importance of it; for it is the basis of all godliness: for the 
knowledge of God in Christ with which all doctrine of necessity is con- 
cerned, is that without which there can be no proper holiness, which is 
but separation to God as thus revealed. In this epistle the apostle in- 
sists therefore, in the first place, upon the absolute necessity of the 
preservation of the doctrine; and that this is a doctrine of grace and 
not oflaw. Grace is the one sufficiency for godliness as for all else. 
He therefore adduces himself, the messenger of this grace, as one in 
whom God had displayed it to the utmost; only, with faith in this there 
must be the maintenance of a good conscience, or shipwreck may be 
made as to the truth itself. Thus early have we intimation of what 
was, indeed, soon to come. 

The second division insists upon prayer as all-needful in a world like 
this, and with the weakness in ourselves which we shall surely feel, if 
we feel anything. Prayer is, therefore, insisted on; but the house of 
God is, as was even true of the temple of old in its measure, “a house 
of prayer for all people.” God, as the apostle declares Him, is the 
Saviour-God, revealed as that, in heart and desire towards all. As a 
consequence, prayer is to be made forall. Those who have no voice 
to utter their needs are to be represented by those whom God has waked 
up to the sense of them, and to whom He has given a love which seeks 
of necessity the blessing of men and to minister to it. But the question 
of prayer is wider than this, and the men are to “‘ pray everywhere, lift- 
ing up pious hands.” 

In the third division, the house of God and the holiness belonging to 
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it are insisted upon. The elders, or overseers and deacons, are ap- 
pointed specifically for this, while the Church is seen as the “ pillar and 
ground” (or support) “of the truth,” which is indeed “the mystery of 
piety,’ even He who is Himself the living Truth,—God manifest in 
flesh. 

In the fourth division it is foreseen that in the latter days some shall 
apostatize from this faith. 

The last division gives us various special responsibilities, whether of 
the assembly as a whole, or of those in office in it. 


The divisions, therefore, are: 
1. (Chap. i.): Grace, as the one necessity for all blessing. 


2. (Chap. ii.): Prayer, as the expression of dependence on the 
part of those who know the heart of a Saviour-God and the 
Mediator between God and men, which is Christ Jesus. 


3. (Chap. iii.): The house of God, and the holiness belonging to it. 
4, (Chap. iv.): The latter-day apostasy. 


§. (Chaps. v. and vi.): Special responsibilities. 

















THE FIRST EPISTLE TO 


TIMOTHY. 


DIVISION 1. (Chap. i.) 
Grace the-one necessity for all blessing. 


a Tit. 1. 3. 
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absolutely. : ‘ c oT. 
| ctrue child in faith; ¢grace, mercy, peace from God eTitl 4 
thet Father and Christ Jesus our Lord. AsI*besought 2Jn0. 3. 
cf. Jude 2. 
* Or, ‘‘Christ Jesus.”’ + Some MSS. read, ‘‘ The Lord Jesus Christ.” | ¢ ¢- Tit. 1.5. 
: { Some MSS. have “‘ our.” . 
NOTES. 
Drv. 1. 


Ir is most instructive to see, while at the same time very simple to under- 
stand, how the apostle begins his exhortations with regard to godliness by an 
insistence upon that grace which is the only power that breaks the dominion’ of 
sin, and on the maintenance of the truth as to God Himself revealed as a Saviour- 
God towards men. This alone brings in the light in which we are to walk, and 
which manifests things in their true character. Holiness, or piety, is always a 
‘holiness of truth.’”? God Himself and our relation to Him must be established 
fully before we can talk of any duties to one another. It was when man slipped 
away from God Himself that of necessity all else was disordered, the very beasts 
of the field rose up against man, and the first man born into the world was the 
murderer of his brother. 

1. Paul speaks of himself, then, as an apostle of Jesus Christ according to the 
commandment of God our Saviour. How beautiful the urgency of this is! One 
might think it would suffice to know the blessedness of salvation to make it an 
absolute necessity to set it forth to others; but this is not enough for Him who 
is revealed in Christ as the Saviour-God; and He must thus thrust out His labor- 
ers into the fields which await the seed of the gospel—that precious seed from 
which all real fruit for Him is to be produced. Paul insists, therefore, here also 
upon his apostleship. He is not a mere messenger, but a messenger with fullest 
authority. God would have the truth of these things certified to man with all 
the assurance that He can give it, and thus, as we know, the miracles which at- 
tended the proclamation of the gospel at the outset were designed to call earnest 
attention to the testimony going forth. Timothy is himself an example of how 
God would have these things constantly maintained, as he is himself urged by 
the apostle to communicate the things which he has heard from him, among 
many witnesses, to faithful or believing men who shall be able to teach others 
also. ‘‘Faithful’’ and ‘‘believing’’ are the same word in the Greek, and all 
faithfulness is, in fact, a question simply of believing. Faith and faithfulness 
are root and stem in all living godliness. Thus the apostle addresses Timothy 
as his true child in faith. With him there was, of course, no apostleship. The 
testimony is to be left now to the responsibility of ordinary men to maintain it. 
The sowing of the seed is the simple way by which other seed is to be produced 
for fresh sowing. 


Timothy is in his character, as in his name, a true product of the apostle’s 
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thee to abide in Ephesus, when I was going to Macedo- | sen. 6.3. 
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gospel. He is one who “‘honors God,’’ who maintains what is His due amongst 
men. In feebleness this might be, indeed. We find in Timothy himself one 
with whom there was a special sense of inherent weakness. He needs to be ex- 
horted to be strong; he needs to be told that the Spirit that we have received is 
not a spirit of cowardice, but of power and of love and of a sound mind; but 
with a true heart all these difficulties are overcome, and there is ever, according 
to the apostle’s greeting here, ““ grace, mercy and peace from God our Father 
and Christ,’’ the One we serve. 

Mercy, as has been often noticed, is specially added here, where an individual 
is addressed; and is it not according to the character of things which is coming 
in, that it should be now, in the close of Paul’s epistles, the individual that is 
thus specially addressed? Individuality is needed surely to be preserved at all 
times, but how distinctly does that individuality need to be insisted on when 
the mass are going astray! Conscience is individual, never of a body as such; 
and it always leads to individual action, although where the Spirit of God is, 
there will be the action together, of course, of those who are guided by the Spirit. 

The apostle urges him to remember that he had besought him to abide in 
Ephesus for the express purpose of charging some that they taught no other doc- 
trine. The danger of this is plainly intimated; and in Paul’s address, as we 
find it in the Acts, to the Ephesian elders, it is fully realized. Thus already the 
tendencies are manifest which were so soon to have such terrible development. 
It was all in the germ at present, but there is, alas, a kind of life in these germs 
of evil which leads to development of their own kind, just as faith of necessity 
will develop itself upon the other hand. That which he warns of here is the 
giving heed to fables and endless genealogies: things which, whatever they might 
be, did not spring out of the truth which God was declaring, and which thus 
brought in all the uncertainty that of necessity attaches to what is of man. 
These endless genealogies might be of very different kinds from the genealogies 
of the law upon which men might still build themselves, or the genealogies of 
heathenism such as afterwards manifested themselves mystically in the teach- 
ings of Gnosticism. In fact, all that men can think of naturally is the deriva- 
tion of one thing from another, as we see manifestly in the science of our own 
days. Where God is to come in they are at fault, and there tends to be the re- 
sistance of this need of God, and the substitution of natural laws and material 
developments in place of the Creator. We shall find in this epistle that in the 
apostasy of the last days, of which the apostle speaks, it is the Creator who is in 
the first place set aside. For the proper intelligence of God and of His ways 
there must be revelation. Here reason cannot lay the foundations, although it 
nay be summoned to approve of the foundations laid. Here is where Scripture 
is of the first necessity for all the foundations of science, and because men have 
not faith, science becomes, for lack of a foundation, a mere ‘‘opposition of 
science falsely called such.’’ 

2. But one pressing matter that faced Christianity now was the Judaism 
which had fallen away from God, and now, therefore, was in the hands of Satan 
everywhere to resist the truth. ‘‘The end of the commandment is love out of 
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3 (12-17): 
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not understanding either what they say nor concerning 
what they strenuously affirm. But we know that the 
7aw is good, if a man use it lawfully ; knowing this, that 
law "has not its application to a righteous person, but 
to the lawless and insubordinate, to the ungodly and 
sinners, to the unholy and profane, to smiters of fathers 
and smiters of mothers, to man-slayers, to fornicators, 
to sodomites, to kidnappers, to liars, to perjurers, and 
if there be any other thing that is contrary to ‘sound 
doctrine, according to the ‘gospel of the glory of the 
“blessed God, with which I have been entrusted. 


3. I thank Christ Jesus, our Lord, who hath enabled me 


because he “counted me faithful, putting me into the 
ministry, who formerly was a blasphemer and *perse- 
cutor, and an insolent, overbearing man; but mercy was 
shown unto me ¥because I did it ignorantly in unbelief. 
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God’s grace 


But the grace of our Lord was exceeding abundant with | ¢7? Acts 3. 
*faith and love which is in Christ Jesus. Faithful is| % gene. 
the word and worthy of all acceptation, that Christ 
Jesus came into the world to save sinners; of whom I 
am chief. But for this reason was mercy shown me, 
that in me, first, Jesus Christ might show forth all long- 
suffering, for a pattern to them who should hereafter 
believe on him to life everlasting. Now unto “the |@ Rev. 153. 
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a pure heart, and a good conscience, and faith unfeigned.’”? Where the truth 
was not received, into soil like this thorns and thistles would spring up with it 
and choke it; and thus those could be already pointed out who had gone astray, 
‘desiring to be teachers of law;’’ by that very fact revealing that they did not 
understand the law itself of which they spoke. True it was that it was of God, 
and of necessity had use, as everything that is of God must have; but the lawful 
use of the law they did not recognize—that its power was in condemnation, not 
in justification, and not even in the production of that holiness at which it aimed 
and which was its own character. Thus the law had not its application to a 

righteous person, but to ‘‘the lawless and insubordinate, to the ungodly and 
sinners, the unholy and profane”’ of every kind. It was, therefore, for the root- 
ing up of thorns and weeds; but where the true seed was sown and the gospel of 
the glory of the blessed God was bringing forth fruit, how dangerous to intro- 
duce the plowshare! Law was intended to be the handmaid of grace. It has, 
as a schoolmaster, its necessary lessons; but the schoolmaster is not always to 
abide, and the freedom of the Spirit of adoption the law never knew. Thus, as 
a first necessity for godliness, there must be the maintenance of the grace which 
alone could produce it, in contrast with the law. 


3. The apostle still further insists upon his own case as being the eminent 
example of that grace which he was preaching; the messenger and the message 
corresponded fully. The message of most perfect grace came on the lips of the 
chief of sinners, whom grace had conquered to itself, and in whom it now found 
the means of assuring all that Christ Jesus had ‘‘come into the world to save 
sinners,’’ and that without exception. Thus he who was beforetime the perse- 
cutor of Christians was not saved to be kept in a corner, but, on the contrary, 
was needed as the special advertisement of that which God was doing, that no 
man might conceive himself too great a sinner for this grace. True it was that 
it was in the ignorance of unbelief that Saul the persecutor had lived and acted. 


the city of refuge were open only to the unconscious manslayer, not to the de- 


[tie it was that alone enabled mercy to be shown him at all, for the gates of 
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liberate murderer; and so those who were the deliberate rejecters of God’s grace 
in Christ had by that very fact placed themselves beyond the power of the reve- 
lation itself to reach them. It had in a sense reached them, but only to mani- 
fest their incapacity for the reception of it altogether. Such was not Paul’s case, 
and the grace of the Lord was ‘‘exceeding abundant”? towards him, ‘‘ with faith 
and love which is in Christ Jesus.’ Christ had been revealed to him not in 
vain, and now he could assure all men who would receive it that Christ Jesus 
had indeed ‘‘come into the world to save sinners,’’ and that he himself was the 
pattern of that grace that Christ was showing to all ‘‘ who should hereafter be- 
lieve on Him to life everlasting.’? He breaks out with the praise that filled his 
heart to the One who through all time abides ‘‘the King of the ages, the incor- 
ruptible, invisible, only God, to whom be honor and glory to the ages of ages.’’ 

4. But immediately there follows the recognition of danger. Even grace itself 
may be apparently received, while in fact turned into that which is most per- 
fectly opposed to God, the true opposite of that which it imitates. Paul com- 
mits the charge of maintaining this truth of which he has been speaking, to his 
child Timotheus, one specially marked out before by prophecies, for his encour- 
agement and exhortation in the warfare to which he was now called. Two 
things needed to be maintained together, ‘‘faith and a good conscience,’’— 
the recognition of the claims which faith itself made upon the soul. There 
were already to be seen wrecks resulting from the divorce of these two from 
one another. The truth itself only maintains its place in connection with that 
exercise of conscience which testifies to God being before the soul. Already, 
Hymenzeus and Alexander were in this way blaspheming. Paul had, in his 
apostolic power, delivered them to Satan—put them into the hands of one who 
would use his power with them, as we have seen as to the offender among the 
Corinthians, for the destruction of the flesh, but that the spirit might be saved in 
the day of the Lord Jesus. God’s grace would thus triumph in making the very 
enemy of souls in this way the instrument of their deliverance. 


Dry; 2. 


We now have, insisted on in the strongest way, the necessity of prayer. As 
already said, the house of God is necessarily, by the fact that this God is the God 
of all, ‘‘a house of prayer for all nations.’’ Prayer is the recognition of the 
creature place as such,—of the need of God; while at the same time it testifies, if 
it be true prayer, of the faith that counts upon Him. It is striking that it comes 
into so much prominence in this epistle. It is important that the very grace of 
Christianity, the positiveness of salvation and of the working of all things to- 
gether for good to them that love God, should not be permitted practically to set 
aside the need of prayer. God is all-mighty, all-wise, all-good; spite of all op- 
position, He will accomplish His will, and His will is that which should be ac- 
complished. God is the only one who in that sense is entitled to have a will. 
But here there is the need, as is evident, of looking at things all around. Prayer 
is, no doubt, in one sense a necessity on our side, rather than on God’s. We did 
not pray Christ down from heaven, but God sent Him for the lost. AJ] through 
He is the First in this way, the One who works in us both to will and to do of 
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His good pleasure. While that is true, it must not for a moment be used in con- 
tradiction to the truth that ‘‘the fervent, effectual prayer of the righteous man 
availeth much,”’ and that God would have us ‘‘always to pray and not to faint.’’ 
We must take this almightiness, this wisdom and love of God, to energize us, 
therefore, to prayer, and not to hinder us. It should act as plain encourage- 
ment, and in no other way. We are not in heaven, but only on our way to it, 
and prayer is just that which in the answers which we find to it keeps us in 
constant remembrance of the living God whom we need, and whose grace to- 
wards us becomes in this way so much more consciously such. For how much are 
we indebted to the needs which we thus have, and which it is plain God permits 
us to be reminded of in so many and often very painful ways! Love acts also 
in prayer, gives voice to its desires, as we see here; and thus we are permitted 
to have our place with God Himself, and our communion with Him who is the 
Mediator between God and men, the Man Christ Jesus. 

1. In the first place, in fact, we have the insistence here upon prayer, not for 
ourselves, but for others. The natural order, perhaps, with us would be first of 
all for ourselves, and then for others. The apostle reverses this: ‘‘I exhort, 
therefore, first of all, that supplications, prayers, intercessions, thanksgivings, be 
made for all men; for kings, and all that are in pre-eminence,’ all those who 
stand out, evidently, from the mass as influential, in one way or another, for 
good or for evil, with regard to those amongst whom they move. It is true 
that there is a reference here to ourselves also, the result of the blessing of 
these, in our being able ourselves to lead a quiet and peaceable life in all 
piety and gravity; but we are not to think of that as if it were the whole of it; 
for we are immediately reminded that ‘‘this is good and acceptable before God 
our Saviour; who would have all men to be saved, and to come to the knowledge 
of the truth.”’ 

Here, also, the quietness and peace in general is not, of course, and never 
could be, the great thought, but the work of the gospel amongst them; the 
life eternal is, of course, that which is the all-important consideration, and the 
trials and sorrows of this life are ever being used of God to awaken men to 
the reality of the life to come; but that the gospel should go forth in peace is 
the mercy sought. God ‘‘ would have all men to be saved, and to come to a 
knowledge of the truth.’? Let us notice how these things are put together. 
There is no thought of people being saved without the knowledge of the truth. 
There is no thought, according to the fashion of the day, that a man simply ery- 
ing in his need to God will be answered, and we need not trouble ourselves too 
much, therefore, about the gospel. God is surely ready to hear the ery, but His 
way of salvation is by the truth, and there is no other that Scripture recognizes; 
but the testimony now has the widest possible range. There is not only one 
God, as the Jew rightly contended, but ‘‘ one Mediator between God and men:”” 
not between God and the Jew, and not with any distinction amongst men in 
this respect. ‘‘The Man Christ Jesus,’ ‘‘the Son of Man,’’ as He continually 
called Himself, is the expression of God’s heart, not to a certain class amongst 
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men merely, but to all. He has given ‘‘ Himself a ransom for all.’’ He has 
made a provision, from the good of which none are excepted except those who 
voluntarily set themselves apart from blessing. The times are come in which 
God having fully demonstrated man’s condition, He can speak out what is ac- 
cording to His own nature. Individually people have, no doubt, still to be 
tested, as through the ages men have been tested, and to be made to find their 
way to the place of those ‘‘ without strength ’’ and ‘‘ ungodly,’’ where Christ has 
met men; but God has nevertheless demonstrated man’s condition as a whole, 
and He is not now hindered or limited in the testimony which He is giving. It 
is a testimony world-wide. To this the apostle was appointed ‘‘a herald ”’ and 
‘¢teacher of the nations in faith and truth.’’ This testimony then is to charac- | 
terize the Church as a whole,—not that all are, as we may say, officially evan- 
gelists, but, nevertheless, evangelization is the privilege and duty of all who 
themselves have received the gospel. 

2. He turns to prayer in general as that which is to characterize men every- 
where. In the public place it is still the men who are to pray, lifting up pious 
hands. The apostle maintains throughout, in the most consistent manner, the 
doctrine that the woman’s place is not the public one. Nature teaches the same 
thing, however little we may listen to its voice. This, of course, no more cuts | 
off the women from evangelizing, nor even from instructing in the truth which | 
they have learned, than it cuts them off from prayer. The apostle is thinking 
of the house of God as the ‘‘house of prayer for all nations,’’ and it is public 
prayer of which he is speaking. This is where the men as such find their place. 
Here there is no question, of course, of office; there is no one who is exempted 
really from the duty of praying in every place. The hands that they lift up | 
must be indeed pious hands. No one who cannot lift up such has title to pray 
in public. Do not men, in fact, shrink often from public prayer really in con- 
sequence of the responsibility which it is felt to entail? The people who do not 
pray are not obliged to have their hands so scrupulously clean! If we ‘lift 
them up,’’ they will be noticed; but what a safeguard there is in this, and how 
needful that everywhere Christians should be found in the. place which God 
has accorded them, with ‘‘pious hands”? lifted up, ‘without wrath or dispu- 
tation! ”’ 

In like manner, also, he points out the moral character which the women nec- 
essarily, equally with the men, are to exemplify. They are to be adorned with 
fitting apparel. The seeking of adornment is natural to them, but let this then, 
says the apostle, be it,—in fact, the sweetest and most real adornment that can 
anywhere be found,—not the adornment of the outside, not costly or even so 
much external adornment, as the adornment of the spirit which is to be seen in 
them, and of the works which will speak for them; while at the same time the 
apparel is, no doubt, to be fitting, not slovenly, not such as would cause remark 
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upon the other side, but suited to the quiet modesty which belongs to them. 
As to the place of the woman as a teacher, the apostle carries us back to the be- 
ginning of all. It is, indeed, the constant way with him to uphold, along with 
the peculiar place which God has given us as Christians, where it is no question 
of sex at all, the creation-place, which is not really interfered with by this. It 
is not for eternity, nor meant to be put as if of equal value with the place in 
Christ. Nevertheless, there are lessons to be learned here which are wholesome 
to receive, and which cannot without danger be set aside. We shall find, in 
fact, as we go on, that one great feature of the apostasy, so soon to set in, will 
be the disregard of that which God instituted when He created man. The 
woman then is not to teach—that is, in such a way clearly as to exercise author- 
ity over the man. That is not a question of the fall, although the apostle brings 
in the fall in order to illustrate his point. It inheres, however, in the very 
character of woman, who is the heart of humanity, as Adam is the head. But 
in the fall itself Adam was not deceived. It is not that that excuses Adam in 
the least. It would rather be the opposite of this, but it certainly illustrates 
the fact that with man intelligence is prominent. The woman ought to have 
been kept, no doubt, by a heart which realized what God was to them, and 
the love which He had manifested towards them in the Paradise prepared. She 
was not ill-guarded against the tempter, but she was guarded in a different way. 
Alas, the temptation broke through both these guards, and head and heart were 
alike involved in the ruin that came in. Still, the woman’s way of being in the 
transgression was .as one deceived, and the man was not deceived. Itis nota 
difference with regard to the measure of the sin itself, but it is a difference which 
shows the man and the woman in the characteristic features of each. The 
apostle closes here with the comforting assurance that where the fall had brought 
the woman into suffering and sorrow, which was the needed reminder of that 
which no child of man is ever intended to forget, God nevertheless would assur- 
edly come in to deliver those who continued ‘‘in faith and love and holiness, 
with sobriety.’ The thought of a reference here to Christ as the child born 
seems to have no justification in the language nor in the context. 


Dry. 3: 


We now come really to the house of God itself; first of all, indeed, to that 
which was instituted for the preservation of the character which it should neces- 
sarily have as the house of God. The elder, or overseer, and the deacon are pro- 
visions for the expression, on the one hand, of that godliness which belongs to it 
as such, and also of that character which we see must necessarily belong to it 
as the house of a Saviour-God, and whose love, therefore, must be shown by 
ministry to the need, which is, in fact, ordered on God’s part, to draw out 
and cultivate the spirit so necessary in the Christian, . These things are all that 
we may learn how to conduct ourselves in the house of God. Whatever special 
place Timothy might have and had, yet the conduct of any in the house of God 
must befit the place in which he is. "The directions even as to elders and dea- 
cons are not, so to speak, merely for their own sake; they show us the character 
that God values and seeks from His people, giving it only an emphasis which | 
cannot certainly make the lesson for us less. 

1. The bishop, commonly so-called, or ‘‘overseer,’’.as the word. means, comes 
before us first here. His title of office expresses the character of it. The man 
himself who is to fill the office is the ‘ elder,’’ though not here named as such. 
We have the two brought together in the plainest way in the apostle’s address 
to the elders at Ephesus in the book of Acts, where, calling for the elders of the 
[eee he bids them to take care for the Church of God, in which the Holy 
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Spirit had made them bishops, or overseers. The elder (elder in years) is nec- 
essarily the one who is alone fit for such an office. The incongruity of a young 
man being appointed to it should be obvious at first sight. It is a place which 
requires experience, and which calls for a reputation on the part of one who fills 
it, gained not all at once, but as he is tested and manifested by the testing. He 
was appointed specifically to this work, did not appoint himself to it, though 
he might aspire to such, and desire a good work in aspiring to it. In fact, work 
of this character is what there is, perhaps, more danger of men shrinking from 
than aspiring to. Not every elder in years would therefore be what his years 
should have made him, and the apostle’s words indicate here that the love to 
others which necessarily exists in the Christian heart should lead him to desire 
labor of this kind. It is Jabor, not authority, that he desires. The appointment, 
which is what is called ordinarily ordination now, was that which manifestly 
gave authority. The idea everywhere entertained to-day that the evangelist, or 
teacher, needs such authority for the exercise of his proper gift, is an entire mis- 
take as to the very purpose of the ordination. A gift speaks for itself. It is the 
‘manifestation of the Spirit,’? as the apostle says, which is for every man to 
profit with it; that is, he is to use it for the profit of others. The fact of the gift 
entails the responsibility of using it, and to seek authority from man in this way 
is, however ignorantly, to slight the authority of God, which can make no mis- 
take in the gift that has been given. People would say, of course, that the 
question here is as to the possession of the gift; but there is in Christianity, as 
we have seen, the widest liberty for every one, without pretension, to help an- 
other according to the full capacity which he may realize to do so. Christians 
will easily determine for themselves whether it is help that they are getting or 
the reverse. We know the baker by the bread he gives us. We know the 
teacher by the Spiritual food which he supplies. Ordination at the hands of a 
certain number of any limited class sets aside in reality the responsibility of ev- 
ery one to take heed for himself as to what he hears. The teaching is supposed 
to have been otherwise guaranteed to him, and he has little to do except to sit 
down and receive that which comes with such a sanction. The abuse is every- 
where manifest, and the abuse is inherent in such a use of ordination as we find 
here. The conscience of both hearer and teacher is taken away from its proper 
immediate exercise before God, and human influences get their leave to rule in 
a disastrous way. The independence of the teacher must be secured in obedi- 
ence to the Spirit Himself, who is in this respect the true Overseer every way; and, 
on the other hand, the one who hears is to be in no wise dependent upon the 
teacher. The unscriptwral thought of a minister and his congregation gives, 
in fact, the teacher a monopoly of instruction which a true soul, uninfluenced by 
tradition, would surely, as a matter of course, refuse. Who would desire to as- 
sume responsibility of giving to those under him all that they need in this way, 
shutting out the divers gifts in the body of Christ, as himself all-competent to be 
all gift? God’s way is at once that of liberty to serve, and of service instead of 
rule, which in this case is out of place. Wher2ver it is a question of teaching or 
evangelizing, the authority is in the Word itself, and no other is needed. The 
Word is maintained in its place as the decisive word of God, to which all are to be 
subject, and is that also which every one is responsible for himself to recognize, 
and empowered to do so by the Spirit which is received. If the teaching becomes 
in any wise erroneous, so as to affect fundamental points, of course the discipline 
of the assembly comes rightly into its place. Apart from this, the rule is, as the 
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apostle says of prophesying in the assembly: ‘‘Let the prophets speak ’’—give 
them also their liberty—‘‘and let the rest judge.’”? All party spirit, all work- 
ing of men’s minds merely, in this way finds its most effectual power of re- 
straint. But we have here to do, not with the evangelist or teacher, but with 
the overseer, who is indeed to be ‘‘apt to teach;’’ that is, he is to be able to use 
the word of God as he has received it. If he could not do this, he could have 
no right influence or authority over others; but this does not amount to a teach- 
er’s gift, and in fact we find elsewhere that the elders that rule well are to be ac- 
counted ‘‘ worthy of double honor, specially those who labor in the word and doc- 
trine.”’ If they labored in the word and doctrine, that was an additional thing, 
and of necessity deserved additional honor; but the elder might rule well, apart 
from that. In the case, then, of oversight of the kind that is indicated here, 
(that fatherly oversight which he has shown his readiness for by having his chil- 
dren in subjection in his own house, ) ordination had its rightful place. There 
might be matters to inquire into which it would be in no wise well for every 
one to have liberty for. On the other hand, we never hear of an elder in a place 
or congregation, but of elders. It was not the rule of one man that could be tol- 
erated even here. Too much power of this sort man cannot be safely trusted 
with; while, on the other hand, the presence of a class which had such authority 
would be necessarily of great advantage. It is evident that the elders in no 
wise interfered with the responsibility of assembly discipline, however much 
they might be leaders here; but the assembly in this was to act as the assembly 
everywhere, in its own place and responsibility. 

The character needed in the overseer will now be easy to understand. A man 
might rightly aspire to oversight, as has been already said. He might rightly 
crave the ability to help in matters in which every assembly, in fact, needs help. 
If he desired it as a good work, not for personal display, it was all well. But 
the overseer must be irreproachable. There must not be a cloud upon him. 
His moral character must be spotless in the eyes of all. He was to be the “‘hus- 
band of one wife, sober, discreet, decorous, given to hospitality, apt to teach, 
not given to wine, no striker, but mild, not given to contention, not fond of 
money.’’. Here is the moral character which becomes him, and it needs scarcely 
to be enlarged upon. A special point is that which follows here, and we see 
how necessarily the elder would be both an elderly and a married man. There 
must have been time to show his power to conduct well his own house, other- 
wise how could he take this larger care as to the assembly of God itself? The 
apostle does not exactly say ‘the house of God ”” because, as we may believe, he 
is thinking of the local assembly, and the house of God is a larger thought than 
that; but the care, nevertheless, is similar. Itis a fatherly care, suited to the 
house of God as such, although he cannot be the father in that house, as in fact 
he never was the father, even in one assembly. There was a community of 
fathers, for the house of God needs the care of many, and the various ability im- 
plied in this. He was not to be a novice, even though he might have all other 
qualifications. He should be a man tried, and therefore who has had time for 
the trial, ‘‘lest being lifted up with pride he fall into the condemnation of the 
devil;”’ that is, should fall into the sin for which the devil is condemned. gen 
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solemn word this, which has been commented on, perhaps, sufficiently else- 
where; but here we have the primal sin itself, in view of which God has acted 
all the way through human history, and in the very creation of man no less. 
How solemn to think that a being created in perfection, one of those ‘‘angels 
that excel in strength,’’ who are the type of creature independence so far as this 
can be spoken of, should fall in the only way, perhaps, in which we can think 
of any possibility of a fall on the part of such an one, by self-occupation, self- 
admiration; and what an awful fall it was! How has God hedged man around 
in this respect to hide pride from him, with the limitation of a human body, 
naturally a naked creature, inferior in some respects to the beasts around him, 
whose nature, too, in many respects he shares! 

A limitation this, which the fall has only been the means of more strictly 
circumscribing, so that the lesson shall be more fully learned at last. In how 
many ways, spite of all, may this pride seek its satisfaction, nay, its recognized 
place, one might almost say, among Christians themselves; and how many cur- 
rent systems provide more or less for this! Man in the office of an elder must 
be specially one who has shown himsclf not easily lifted up with pride. He 
must show that he has laid to heart the lesson of his origin, and of all God’s deal- 
ings with him by the way. His testimony also must be good from those that 
are without. God does not make light of a man’s testimony from the world 
itself, although we must not expect the world to appreciate that which is pecu- 
liarly Christian in him; but he must have a good testimony in this way, so as 
not, to fall into reproach, (and bring reproach, therefore, upon those among whom 
he has a place of this sort, ) and into the snare of the devil, the accuser, who will 
be apt to buffet and render him useless by this very reproach. 

2. The deacon is, in the strict meaning of the word, the ‘‘ minister,’? one who 
serves; and this word is applied in a larger way than to the local office which is 
here indicated by it. Here, no doubt, the minister was such as in the case of 
the seven appointed in Jerusalem; whose duty it was to ‘‘serve tables.’? This 
expressively indicates what is in question. It is the bodily need especially that 
the deacon serves. In this way he cannot and must not forget that he is the 
spiritual man, and that all lesser and lower things are necessarily to have their 
character from their spiritual bearing. The ministry of the assembly is the out- 
flow of the heart drawn out by the needs which God permits for this purpose. 
It is the same principle as that which obtains in the whole body of Christ, here 
more in outward things; but there is, of course, nothing secular in it, nor 1n- 
deed is there to be anywhere, in any point of Christian life. Those chosen in 
the Acts were to be ‘‘men full of the Holy Spirit,’’ no less; and we may be sure 
that they needed and could find use for all that this implies. Stephen and 
Philip are beautiful examples of those who in such ministry acquired ‘‘ for 
themselves a good degree, and much boldness in the faith which is in Christ 
Jesus.”’ 

The deacons, then, are to be “‘grave, not double-tongued, not given to much 
wine, not seeking gain by base means;’’ and while not absolutely, as in the 
case of an elder, needing to be ‘‘apt to teach,’’ yet must hold ‘‘the mystery of 
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piety. ; 

the faith in a pure conscience.’’ Faith and conscience are thus to be joined to- 
gether, as we have already seen. Mere orthodoxy is incompetent everywhere. 
Tf the conscience is not under the authority of the truth, the truth can only be a 
burden to one instead of the blessing that it should be. The deacons, also, were 
to be men who had been tested, and had abode the test. They were to be en- 
trusted with things which manifestly have their power of temptation even among 
Christians. They are to be first proved, and then to minister as those without 
blame and who have approved themselves. . The wives are mentioned also in 
a special manner here, as not in the case of the elder, which has also, no doubt, 
to do with the relative characters of the two offices. The wives were to be 
‘‘orave, not slanderers, sober, faithful in all things.’? The deacons, too, were 
to be ‘‘husbands of one wife, conducting their children and their own houses 
well.’? We-are reminded of Philip’s daughters who were prophetesses, when 
Philip himself had risen to a larger sphere of labor than that which was his at 
Jerusalem in the first place. In this way they would ‘‘acquire for themselves 
a good degree,’’ they would be helped in helping, and find boldness also in the 
faith in Christ. _ A 

3. The apostle now tells Timothy that he was writing these things that he 
might know how to conduct himself in the house of God. Holiness becomes 
God’s house forever. The holiness which should be found in the houses of His 
people is, of course; but the mere reflection of this. Yet here, too, the character 
of the house is left in measure to the responsibility of those who are init. A 
responsibility indeed it is, for this house of God is the assembly of the living 
God, indwelt by the living Spirit, the witness for Christ upon the earth. As 
this, it is of necessity ‘‘ the pillar,’’ proclaiming, and ‘‘ the ground of the truth,”’ 
supporting it by its character; and this remains always in principle the same, 
although, alas, the failure of man has come in plentifully, as we know, to affect 
it. Still, if we think of Christendom itself, we could not look outside it for the 
truth, or for the character which the truth emphasizes. We must not, indeed, 
look at the masses—that is sadly true; but we cannot look outside the profession 

. of the faith for this faith that is professed. The truth which it declares is of the 
most marvelous character. It is ‘‘the mystery of piety ’’—thus, that which is 
necessary absolutely to godliness, as we have already seen. Without the truth 
there will be no godliness; but here it is “‘the mystery of piety,’’ not the truth 
simply which Israel had, but much more than this, and having features which, 
though we may find them in germ in the Old Testament, yet, after all, are peculiar 
in the full sense to the Christianity which has replaced it. A mystery is always 
something hidden; but which, nevertheless, is made known to those initiated. 
To them itis not a mystery any longer, not a secret, but a thing revealed, 
however much it be true that indeed there are heights and depths in it which no 
man has ever fathomed, or will fathom. This mystery is in a Person, acquaint- 
ance with whom, if it be real, in the heart, is piety itself. It is ‘‘He who hath 
been manifested in the flesh, justified in. the Spirit, seen of angels, preached 
among the nations, believed on in the world, received up in glory.’? ' 

The opening clause here is, as we all know, contestéd. Our common version 
is: ‘‘ God was manifested in the flesh.’? The Revised has it as here: ‘‘ He who 
hath been manifested.”’ It is a question of text, which criticism is answering 
in a way, perhaps, somewhat distasteful to one who cleaves most to the blessed 
thought, which is, however, really the same, however we read it: We are not 
really so poor in texts iegarding the deity of Christ as to take so Seriously the loss 
of this one; but in fact it is only a superficial view that we do lose it: for WHO 
is it that has been ‘‘manifested in the flesh’?? What do such words mean? 
We ‘cannot think of angels; we cannot think of a man manifested in the flesh. 
Deity it must after all be, and the language is almost equivalent to that which 
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the apostle John uses in the place in which he is giving us the very criterion of 
orthodoxy in this matter: ‘‘ Every spirit that confesseth that Jesus Christ has 
come in flesh is of God.’’? That is the confession, to deny which constitutes an 
antichrist; yet the deity of Christ is no more positively stated there than in the 
questioned passage before us. But who could speak of a man come in flesh? 
And there is no doctrine of an angel so coming, to be put in opposition to that 
which is plainly the true one. The manifestation of God is that which is the 
intent and purpose of all divine communications. It can be nothing else here 
than God manifested in the flesh, whether this be stated or only implied. The 
passage, even as commonly read, has been taken by those unsound in the doctrine, 
the Guostics, as merely a sort of appearance, a manifestation indeed, but not a per- 
sonal one. The connection with what follows, however, speaks in favor of the 
new rendering. One can hardly say ‘‘ God justified in the Spirit.’’? This latter 
clause, which speaks of the descent of the Spirit of God upon Christ, making 
Him thus the Christ, the Anointed, refers to Him as the Man Christ Jesus, the 
Second Man, wholly approved of God, refusing the first fallen one. It is quite 
true that here also is the One to whom God at the same time testifies as His be- 
loved Son, but the expression has reference to the white robe in which the priest 
must offer, or the unblemished character of the lamb of sacrifice. It is thus 
John, who has seen the Spirit descend, testifies of Him as ‘“‘the Lamb of God 
that taketh away the sin of the world;’’ and the whole scene is in harmony with 
this. 

In any case, as already said, it is the Lord’s deity that is implied here. There 
is no meaning really otherwise in it; and what a wonderful thing it is, flesh, the 
human nature as identified with its lowest part, with just that which speaks of 
weakness and mutability, yet the vessel of the display of Deity itself! A Man 
here is found who can give God His character—single and alone can do it. The 
One who has revealed Himself in the Old Testament as the God of Abraham, the 
God of Isaac, and the God of Jacob, (and then we must look at these as types, 
rather than at the men themselves, ) is now revealed in One who as the God and 
Father of our Lord Jesus Christ awakes the whole heart to worship. The low- 
liness of the manifestation is an essential part of its glory. The ‘‘vessel of 
earth”? (although not in the same sense in which the apostle speaks of it in Co- 
rinthians) discloses, is fitted to disclose, the excellency of a power which is all 
of God. It is not a gleam of glory that is there, but the full reality of it, which 
will make the throne of God forever to be also the throne of the Lamb. God and 
man are here in such relation that the one is,.so to speak, essential to the other. 
There must be truest humanity and there must be the full truth of Godhead, or 
the revelation is lost. It must be the Creator who becomes the Redeemer. If 
it were any way possible, which it is not, yet the moral impossibility of God 
leaving the work of redemption to another should be manifest at once. It is 
God Himself who thus wins man’s heart to Himself. It is God who has this 
double claim now upon’ His creature. It is thus He wins for Himself the 
creature He has made. 

From this point His justification in the Spirit becomes a necessity. God has 
not repented of His creation of man. Here the thought that He had in the be- 
ginning as to him is revealed. Here is the blessed Man before us who embodies 
that thought—One upon whom, without shedding of blood at all, because of His 
own perfection, the Holy Spirit can abide—nay, we should say, must abide. 
Our justification is, as we have seen in Corinthians, by the Spirit too; the Spirit 
now able to dwell in us because of the perfection in which we are before God; 
but this is no perfection of our own. It is the perfection of the work accom- 
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Lk. 24. 51; Acts 1. 9. 
plished for us and of Him in whom we stand. On the other hand, Christ as in- 
dwelt of the Spirit is the testimony to His own perfection, and this can never 
know any change. He is thus the Christ, the Anointed One. This becomes His 
very title—the Man approved of God, and approved as suited for the work with 
which He here connects Himself, just come out of that retirement in which He 
had been before the eye of God alone, to take His place openly as ministering to 
man, and that to the giving up of Himself in death; as Jordan, out of which He 

has come up, testifies. , 

The next thing that we have here shows us the grandeur of the scene for which 
the revelation is. It is a revelation in manhood, in flesh; but it is a revelation 
“seen of angels.’’? The principalities and powers become not merely spectators, 
but spectators of that which is wonderful blessing for them, even while the 
Lamb of sacrifice is, of course, not for them; but we have seen in Ephesians that 
God the Father as revealed to us in Christ is thus ‘‘the Father of every family in 
heaven and earth.’”’ The relation of Fatherhood is necessarily characterized 
by all that this revelation of the Father brings out in it. 

In the next clause we have another but a different expansion of the grace that | 
is here: ‘‘ Preached among the nations’ shows that the old hindrances to that 
which was ever in His heart have been removed, and that now Jew and Gentile 
_ alike become the recipients of His favor. He is plainly seen not to be the God 
of the Jews only, but also of the Gentiles. Thus He is ‘‘believed on in the 
world.’’? Though it be true that it is by the power of the Spirit only that any-- 
thing is effected, yet there is this response in the world at large to the revelation 
made. That which Judaism could not accomplish, the Gentile world being 
practically almost untouched by it, is now accomplished. Man’s heart awakens 
in the new springtide of blessing which is opening up, and which, whatever the 
conflict yet with the cloud and darkness, is destined at last to banish them 
from the earth, and Christ ‘‘lifted up’’ from the earth to draw men unto Him. 

With all this ensured, then, the final word here is: ‘‘ Received up in glory.’’ 
The glory of God from which He has come, once more receives Him. The cloud 
may for a while hide Him from the earth which His presence has so blessed, 
nevertheless it is only to open new scenes of higher blessing to man himself. 
He has glorified God upon earth, and God has glorified Him in heaven. There 
is hence not only a light breaking out through the opened veil for men, but also 
a way opened in for men into the place in which He is. ~ 


Div. 4. 


_ The fourth division stands in the saddest contrast with that which we have 
just been looking at. The brighter the light, the darker the shadows. The 
corruption of the best becomes the worst corruption; and, alas, as soon as ever 
we speak of what is entrusted to man, there is sure to follow the demonstration 
of man’s wilful incapacity. We must never lose sight of the wilfulness which 
is the incapacity. Scripture never forgets the complete responsibility of man in 
every way, and never allows that he fails through weakness simply, through 
mere incompetency. The apostle goes on now, therefore, to speak. of the fore- 
seen apostasy, even from a faith like this; the power of Satan working where 
the power of God is working, and man giving heed to Satan rather than to God. 
How blessed, however, to realize that here also, where it may least seem so, God 
is absolute Master of all circumstances, and that even the worst revolt of the 
creature shall at last glorify Him! For us also the knowledge of these things 
should be also the knowledge of that which is in our own hearts, and which 
should make us cleave, in the consciousness of our weakness, to Him, with fuller 
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DIVISION 4. (Chap. iv.) 
The latter-day apostasy. 


i (iy.t-6): dis J ips the Spirit speaketh expressly that in the latter 

n . . 

against the times “some shall apostatize from the faith, giving | «2 Thess.2. 

al heed to deceiving spirits and ‘teachings of demons; eS Tuo 

“speaking lies in hypocrisy, seared in their consciences, | 0. 9 » 
forbidding to marry, [commanding] to abstain from G2 Thess. 
meats, which God hath created to be ‘received with | yqho. 2. 21 
thanksgiving on the part of them who believe and ac-| 2 |’ 
knowledge the truth. For every creature of God is 
good, and nothing to be rejected, being received with |7 Acts1o.15. 
thanksgiving: for it is sanctified by the word of God 
and prayer. 


1. It is remarkable how much the apostle connects, in all that is here, the 
present with the past, carrying us back to the very beginning, to the creation 
and the fall, and showing us the apostasy in Christendom as being still the re- 
volt of the creature against the Creator, the spurning of that which God insti- 
tuted at the beginning, so that just as Christianity embodies in itself also the 
principles inherent in God’s first creation, so the apostasy too sums up in itself 
the elements of all apostasy, which is seen te be rebellion all along the line of 
history, as we may say. How gracious of God that all this is marked out for us, 
that we might not be dismayed or overborne by that in itself so startling, the 
spirit of evil yet unconquered and manifesting itself only the more, the more 
God’s grace is manifested! ‘‘The Spirit,” then, ‘‘speaketh expressly that in 
the latter days some shall apostatize from the faith.’? We have not here ex- 
actly, as in Thessalonians, the fully organized apostasy. It is the individual, 
rather, and in that way so soon to manifest itself. The faith is here what is 
struck atin the first place, as it is, as we know, the foundation of all. Other 
things will follow; and if the faith can be destroyed, the fruits of faith will of 
necessity follow. Men may make, as they are making now, light of doctrine. 
Satan is wiser, and, with all this, while he encourages it, is only making mani- 
fest his own estimation of doctrine. He knows how to exalt morality at its 
expense, and to be here, apparently, the angel of light contending for righteous- 
ness. Only, in fact, his lies begin with a doctrine which his followers must re- 
ceive, and in which all is found for the accomplishment of that which it is in 
his heart to accomplish. Apostasy from the faith will be found always to be 
the ‘‘giving heed to deceiving spirits, and teachings of demons,’’ although there 
may be times in which this may be palpable, and, as the darkness increases, de- 
‘monolatry may, and naturally will, become more openly in fashion. It is all 
about us to-day; by which we may judge of the darkness; but the apostle’s 
words are not to be limited to this. A certain homage to the truth, if we can 
call it so, is found in these lies in hypocrisy. Evil has to put on the form of 
godliness, and is a successful imitator of that for which it can be no substi- 
tute. The conscience is, in fact, being seared at the same time that there is the 
utmost pretence of following it, and of something higher than even ordinary 
Christianity itself can produce. Of this character is the ‘‘ forbidding to marry,’ 
and ‘‘ bidding to abstain from meats,’’ an asceticism which puts Stylites upon 
his pillar, and is a real satisfaction of the flesh, abhorrent to Him whose delight 
is that His creatures should freely enjoy that which He has created to be received 
with thanksgiving. Self-denial is, of course, all well, when there are interests 
to be served by it, and which make it, therefore, to be really this; but this is 
the mere caricature, the aping of self-denial, not the reality. It is plainly noth- 
ing like what you find in\Christ at all, in whose presence there was a rejoicing 
as of the men of the bride-chamber in the Bridegroom come. ristianity has 
now, therefore, removed even the restrictions of Judaism, and justified God in 
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* Some MSS. read, ‘‘suffer reproach.” 


His creation of every creature as good. The Jewish restrictions had, as we 
know, their typical significance, and were shadows for the time—not even then 
the very image of the true. The word of God thus sanctifies the reception of all 
that He has made for us and put into our hands; and it is the mere part of un- 
belief to refuse anything. With this reception there is, of necessity, that which 
is the acknowledgment of our dependence upon Him which all this implies, and 
of our need that He should make it to us that which He has ordained it for. 
Our very food is not sanctified to us, does not rightly become our own for Chris- 
tian use, except by prayer. 

2. The apostle goes on now to exhort, in view of all this, that everything that 
is not sanctified by the word of God should be refused. There must be no spec- 
ulation, no dreaming outside the Word, nothing which would bring in uncer- 
tainty. We must walk amid realities, in the light of ascertained truth. In 
putting the brethren in remembrance of these things, Timothy would be a.good 
minister of Jesus Christ, himself nourished with the words of the faith and of good 
doctrine, which he had fully followed up; for in all doctrine there must be that 
which ministers to the need of the soul, in order that there may be the fruit 
from it also for which it is intended. He was to avoid, therefore, ‘‘ profane and 
old wives’ fables,’’ the merely speculative and the profane never being far apart; 
in fact, lacking in the very beginning of it the sobriety of mind which finds 
all-sufficient the revelation of God, and distrusts all human ability to transcend 
it. Piety was to be sought, and to this he was to exercise himself, the body be- 
ing but a small part of it here, and the exercise of it being profitable for a little, 
but piety profitable for everything; having promise of the present life and of 
that which is to come. It is plain that even the Lord’s words as to the losing of 
one’s life in this world are not contradictory to what the apostle says here. A 
path with the light of heaven upon it, whatever be the path itself, must be a 
bright one; and God has amply provided for this. Happiness, indeed, is the 
only thing that will satisfy Him. 

Faithful is this word and worthy of all acceptation: even the laboring and 
striving because of hope in a living God grows out of faith in One who is the Pre- 
server of all men, especially of those who believe. The character of a Sayiour- 
God for all is here again, as we have found it before in the epistle. Sin has 
brought in all the distress there is, all the hardship, all the straits and limita- 
tions. In these we are. not called to rejoice, save only as indeed. God works by 
them to give us the necessary lessons of our schooling time; but His glorious, 
beneficial love is that which we are called to believe in, and to see everywhere 
thus, whatever may be the appearances. 


These things, then, Timothy. was to command and teach. Youthful as he 
might be, he was to allow no one to despise him on that account. His own 
growth and maturity in the Word were to be manifest, as well as all the moral 
character which attaches to this. He was to give himself to exhortation, to | 
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no one "despise thy youth, but be a °model of the be-|n1 Cor. 16. 
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Until I come, give thyself to reading, to exhortation, to | 1 Pet. 3. 
teaching. »” Neglect not the gift that is in thee, which |p Rom12.7. 
was ‘given thee through prophecy, with the "laying on | {71)/"°* 
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manifest to all. *Take heed to thyself, and to the| ¢ 4%. 
teaching; continue in them; for in doing this thou s Acts 20.28. 
shalt ‘both save thyself and those that hear thee. t Ezk. 3. 21. 


teaching, developing by using the gift which had been given to him. He was 
not to neglect that which was in him. How many do this, perhaps by the false 
humility which would make the gift to be but little—false, because the smallest 
gift from God is not to be despised, and contains in it a germ which may indefi- 
nitely grow, if only God is served in it. In Timothy’s case this gift had been 
given through prophecy, with the laying on of hands of the eldership. It was 
not the laying on of hands that communicated the gift, although it owned it, no 
doubt. The gift was given through prophecy, the voice of God announcing it, 
as prophecy means here as elsewhere. He had thus a special place which none 
of us can now pretend to; but with all this there is only the more need of recogni- 
tion of how dependent he was upon the thing upon which we too are dependent. 
His gift did not release him from that which Christianity imposes upoh all. He 
was to occupy himself with these things that he ministered, to be wholly in 
them—an immense point, as he declares, for a progress which was to be made 
manifest to all. ‘There is nothing for power like real occupation, heart-occupa- 
tion with our own things. We are relieved from the pressure of things upon us, 
from the cares which fret away the good of life. The things eternal assuming 
their proper place with us, nothing that is of time can be a real hindrance. To 
these things, then, he had to take heed, and to the teaching; himself not alone 
being concerned in them, he would both save himself (that is, in the working 
- salvation after the manner we have seen in Philippians) and those also who 
eard him. 





Drv. 5. 


We come now to that which in itself is simple enough, scarcely needing ex- 
pansion, but which, as a whole, is difficult to connect together. We are re- 
minded, also, of the continual difference between the days of the apostle and the 
present days, when the seeds of evil which he saw himself beginning to work, 
have been so greatly developed, and have issued to so large an extent in the break- 
ing up of the Church as a whole. Apostles are gone, and the ordering of things 
as a whole is left largely, as is plain, to individual responsibility. We have not 
even a Timothy, any more than a Paul. The ordination of elders according to 
Scripture has dropped, for we have none set in the place of Timothy himself or 
in the place of the apostle, to ordain them. To the Church the power of this 
was never committed. Authority, in fact, in this way could never safely be en- 
trusted to the Church, and is not. The Church is the company of saints, the 
company of the taught, and not, as Rome would make it, of the teachers. But 
on that very account its place is that of obedience rather than authority—not 
but what every right action of the assembly, every act of discipline that 

_ is really of God will be owned of Him, and is that as long as authoritative; 
but there is no power to deliver to Satan, for instance, as we find the apostle do- 
ing; and one can see why, in the circumstances in which we are, it should be of 
God that the formal ordination of elders, for instance, should be denied us. We 
have, of course, such men as are pointed out in the present epistle, men who, as 
being suited for the work and desiring it, are encouraged to take it up, only that 
the authority that they claim must be based simply upon the Word, and upon 
no special commission. Every right-minded Christian, recognizing the work of 
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DIVISION §. (Chaps. v., vi.) 
Special responsibilities. 


1(v.1-16): |1.”“ [)EBUKE not an elder sharply, but exhort him as |uLev.19.32. 
cee a father; the younger men as brethren; the elder 
really | women as mothers; the younger as sisters, with all 
E purity. Honor widows who are widows indeed; but if 


one of this character, and acting in this manner, will surely honor such an one 
for the work, and for what he sees him to be; but this is a very different thing 
from a claim of authority. The only safety for us anywhere now is in obedience ; 
and we put our own selves in this way under the authority which we plead with | - 
others. This necessarily affects the form of much that we have before us. When 
_we.come to the second epistle, we shall find that neither elders nor indeed dea-_ 
cons are spoken of any more. We need not say that they did not exist: things 
“no doubt had not got so far as that. Timothy was still present to ordain, and 
perhaps Titus also; although, in fact, it is only the latter who is formally, as far 
as the epistle goes, commissioned to act in this way. We have an expression 
which implies that Timothy did so, but the way in which it is left shows us 
how, in the days that were then coming in, there would be less and less need of 
any insistence upon such things as these. Provision for the continuance of ordi- 
nation, evea in the case of elders, there is not. Timothy is instructed to commit 
the things which he has received to faithful men, that they may teach others 
also; but that in no wise includes any authoritative commission to be given to 
them. God works through all this, would exercise the conscience, would throw 
us, as already said, upon individual responsibility more, and thus produce for us 
a more simple and entire dependence upon Himself—a walk with Him alone. 
The individual is never left to be swamped, as it were, by the shipwreck of the 
Church at large. Alas, we may, through timidity and love of ease, give ourselves 
up to a condition of mere helplessness and drifting with the mass. We have to 
remember that it is just the mass that has failed, and that after all, at all times, 
the walk with God is necessarily an individual walk—not that fellowship with 
others is less valued, but that it gains its whole character from our own fellow- 
ship, first_of all, with the Father and the Son. This alone prevents the fellow- 
“ship of others even being a snare to us. The exhortation, ‘‘Go not with the 
multitude to do evil,’’ is one that we have ever to keep in mind. Evil seems 
so much less evil, alas, when it is the multitude that are doing it. A separate 
| course is so often looked at as really a course of pride, rather than a conscious 
| responsibility, that we are apt to ask ourselves even, may it not be so?—can we 
be altogether right, when this involves the judgment that so many, therefore, 
| and of the Lord’s own people, are going wrong? For all this, the only help we 
have is to walk in the sense of a higher Presence, before whom men as a whole 
are, comparatively, but vanity. 7 


But thus we can understand how little authority, such as ordination speaks of, 
can be committed to men in such a condition of things as Scripture shows us we 
are in at the present. We see on every side those who in this case might claim 
the authority, who are entirely unfit to exercise it; and men are respected and 
bowed to as being in an official place, who, if they were to be judged as men; | 
would have to be shunned instead of followed. This has in Romanism, where 
we see all these things in full development, resulted in the priest being entirely 
competent as priest, while as man he may be scorned and detested. God can 
honor no such system as this. Scriptural following of men is simply and only 
as they follow Christ; but officialism leads ever to the violation of this; and 
where the teaching and preaching are considered to be only legitimately in the 
hands of those who are humanly commissioned, the worst results will necessarily 
follow. In Romanism the preaching and teaching part have almost ceased. 
There is a mere ritual administration, which can be entrusted to men of what- 
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any widow have children or descendants, let ’them learn | v Matt.15.4- 
first to show piety at home and to requite their parents ; , 

for “this is acceptable in the sight of God. Now she who | w xpn.6.1 
is a widow indeed, and is left alone, putteth her hope|2 —— 
in God, and *continueth in supplications and prayers |x Lx. 2.37. | 
night and day; but she that “liveth in self-indulgence | yPzk.16.49.| 
is ‘dead while she liveth. And these things enjoin, that ae 
they may be blameless. But if any provide not for 
his own, specially for those of his house, he hath ¢de- | 42Tim.3.6. 
nied the faith and is worse than the unbeliever. Let a 
widow be taken into the number, being not less than 
sixty years old, having been *the wife of one man, |®¢.ch.3.2.} 
borne testimony to by good works; if she have brought 

up children, if she “have exercised hospitality, if she aRtey. 3: = 
@have washed the saints’ feet, if she have relieved the |aGen.18. 4, 

| afflicted, ifshe have diligently followed every good work. | ‘” * 


ever character, and of course the whole system becomes machinery of the lowest 
type, although it may be energized by a spirit of thorough evil. However, we 
must now go on with the epistle. 

1. In his behavior among the saints, Timethy is exhorted to remember the 
differences which necessarily existed. Age, among other things, is to be re- 
spected; not so much in the treatment itself, as in the manner of treatment. 
An “elder”? here is no doubt an elderly man, not simply an official elder, al- 
though it would apply to these. Such an one was not to be rebuked sharply, 
but exhorted humbly, as one might exhort a father. The young men were to 
be treated as brethren, the elder women as mothers; again, the younger as Sis- . 
ters, with all purity. 

The case of those who are in circumstances of special need and depend- 
ence is next considered. Those that are widows indeed, in the full reality of 

widowhood, are to be honored, evidently to be cared for in the way of ministry, 
and according to their need. If such an one had children, then these were to 
show piety at home. It would not bé right to take from them that which was 
their responsibility, nor would it be what would be desired on the part of those 
who felt things rightly from the divine or from the human side. But the widow 
indeed, one left really solitary, cast upon God alone, had a place of correspond- 
ing privilege as one who might give herself to prayer and supplication in behalf 
of others continuously. Whoever she were as to circumstances, if she was only 
thinking of self-indulgence, she was dead while living. God never recognizes 
any as having no duties to perform, no part to play, in a world such as this is. 
We can see how prayer is recognized as everywhere a need and a responsibility. 
One lying helpless upon a bed of sickness could yet pray, and pray; and per- 
haps there could be no greater usefulness than to live shut up, as men might 
think, after this fashion. If the heart was still after the things of which by cir- 
cumstances one might be deprived, then all was out of place. The very provi- 
dence of God was unheeded, and there could be no honor for one in such a 
condition. If any one did not provide for his own, especially for those of his 
own house, his own immediate circle, he denied the faith, and was worse than 
the unbeliever by the full extent of his profession. 
- As for the widows, those who were to be considered such were not to be less 
than sixty years old, having been the wife of one man, and with testimony 
borne to them by the good works their lives had exhibited. The children they 
had brought up would speak for them, the hospitality they had exercised, the 
washing the saints’ feet (not, evidently, here the idle ceremony into which this 
kind of thing has degenerated, but the real practical ministry and the refresh- 
ment of those who needed it), the relief of the afflicted; in short, every good 
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But the younger widows refuse: for when they grow 
wanton against Christ they desire to marry; having 
condemnation because they have cast off their first 
faithfulness.* And at the same time they also learn to be 
idle, going about to people’s houses; and not only idle, 
but ‘gossipers also and meddlers, speaking things unfit. |¢2 Thess. 3. 
I will, therefore, that the younger marry, bear children, 1 Pet. 4.15. 
Jrule the house, give 7no occasion to the adversary in Aes 2.5. 7 
respect of reproach, for some are already turned aside | "Tit. 2. 
after Satan. Ifany man or woman that believeth have 
widows, let them impart relief to them, and let not the 
assembly be charged; that it may impart relief to those 
5 that are widows indeed. 

2 (17-21): |2, Let the elders who “take the lead well, be ‘esteemed |? Bom2?- 
ane ever | worthy of double honor, especially they who labor in | 12,13. 
andunder |, word and teaching. For the Scripture saith, /Thou 71 Cor. 9.3. 
accusation) shalt not muzzle an ox that treadeth out the corn : 

and, *The workman is worthy of his hire. Against an |% Matt 1° 
Lk. 10.7. 














* Or, ‘<faith:” 776775 may be either. 


work that could be called that. On the other hand, the younger widows were 
to be refused—that is, they were not to be considered as belonging to the class 
of widows proper. They might have taken for themselves the place as a place 
in honor, but without faithfulness such as would be equal to the path implied. 
Thus they would not continue in it, would be self-condemned in what they had 
done, and the restlessness of their spirit would be manifest in mere wandering 
about among the families of the saints, gossiping and meddling and speaking 
things unfit. The rule, therefore, was for the younger to marry, exercise them- | 
selves in home duties, give no occasion to a reproach which would put them into 
the hands of the adversary; and here a small beginning might end in their going 
far astray; but if there were widows in the family of any Christians, these were 
| themselves to assume the responsibility of their relief, and leave the assembly 
to charge itself with those who were really in the desolation implied in widow- 
hood. 

2. The official elders are now considered. Their work is spoken of here more 
as taking the lead than exactly as ruling. Evidently, those who were fit for the 
position would be those who might be expected to have a judgment which would 
form the judgment of others. As has been often said, but cannot be too fully 
understood, the following of men in any case has to be carefully guarded. If it 
interferes with the taking up of individual responsibilities before God, then it is 
a thorough evil, and not good at all; yet how common a case is this, how content 
we are oftentimes to leave the responsibility to others, as if, after all, we could 
devolve that which is our own upon them! How we love ease, to escape the 
conflict of opinion, and all that this may entail also! There is not a place, per- 
haps, in which there is but a small company of Christians together, that does not 
suffer greatly from this very thing. On the other hand, to take the lead well, 
gave a place of special honor, which, if those who did so labored in the word and 
teaching, would be necessarily increased. Here it is that again the responsibil- 
ity of the saints to minister to the need of such is emphasized. Scripture had 
already said, as the apostle has quoted in another place, that the ox was not to | 
be muzzled that trod out the corn, and the workman, too, was worthy of his 
hire. All this is very different from the way of bargain and guarantee which 
is the fashion of the day. The workman is God’s laborer, if he be anything; and 
nothing must take him from or deprive him of the privilege of a walk of faith 
on his own part, looking to God alone. The misery of making a man’s gift a 
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elder receive not an accusation, unless ‘there are two |/Deut.19.15. 
or three witnesses. Those that sin ™reprove* before | m@Gal. 2.11, 
all, that the rest also may have fear. I testify “before |n ch. 6.13. 


2 Tim.2,14. 


God and Christ Jesus and the elect angels, that thou] 3imai 
ress these things without prejudice, doing nothing by ; 
avor. 
wi 22-28: 3. °Lay hands hastily on no man, neither be ?partaker mt Origa 
ticipate | in the sins of others. Keep thyself pure. Drink no |” nee 
ee longer water only, but use a little wine, for thy stom- 
wait for | ach’s sake and thy frequent infirmities. Some men’s 
manifesta-/ sins are ‘manifest beforehand, going before to judg-|qcv. Gal.6. 
ment; and some also they follow after. In like manner | '* 
also the good works [of some] are manifest beforehand, 


and "those that are otherwise cannot be hid.  Eccl.12.14, 





* Or, ‘convict ’’—to reprove with conviction. 


matter of merchandise is illustrated so on all hands now that it should not re- 
quire much to be said about it. ‘‘The merchantman in the house of the Lord ”’ 
has had his rebuke plentifully, in the Old Testament and in the New. 


The elder was not to have an accusation brought against him unless there 
were two or three witnesses. His character stood for him evidently in this re- 
spect, and one who deserved the place he filled was not\to be put lightly under 
suspicion. Let us remember, however, that it is an elder who is spoken of here; 
and while the principle may be of larger application, yet there is a caution as to 
its use implied in the other statements here. Those that sinned were to be re- 
proved before all, in order that the rest might fear. These things were to be 
observed by Timothy as in the presence of God and Christ and the elect angels. 
How plain the difficulty implied in his observance of them by this solemn ap- 
peal to act as in the presence of those before whom men were as nothing! 


3. He was to lay hands hastily upon no man, nor thus to be partaker in the sins 
of others. The laying on of hands was practised in various ways in the Church 
of old. It was essentially a sign of fellowship, not necessarily a communication 
of authority at all. Those who laid hands on Paul and Barnabas when they 
started for their mission among the Gentiles imparted no authority to those 
with whom they thus signified their fellowship. On the other hand, it is quite 
possible, although it is disputed, that hands were laid upon elders, and that the 
apostle refers to this in this case. Here it would still be the sign of fellowship, 
the recognition of one in a certain place of confidence, in his fitness for the place 
into which he was put. The responsibility implied in it is evident. If thus 
there should be a hasty recognition not justified afterwards by the conduct of 
those who received it, those who had committed themselves to it would have 
identified themselves with what in result was shame and dishonor. Timothy 
must keep himself pure. 


Timothy’s own bodily need is not overlooked amid these instructions, and in- 
cidentally it bears witness against much that we hear in the present day. The 
apostle prescribes, as it were, for Timothy’s weak stomach. He does not blame 
him for the infirmities which he has. He does not tell him that there was lack 
of faith or he would not have them. He does not exhort him to get people to 
go and lay their hands on him, or to have himself anointed with oil, or even to 
seek the prayers of others. He bids him use a little wine instead. We need not 
apologize for him in this. Scripture can bear all the responsibility for its state- 
ments, which, after all, here too as elsewhere, are carefully guarded. A little 
wine, only a little, and for the sake of a weak stomach: if men will make mis- 
chief out of that, let them do it. 4 

The apostle ends these exhortations with a reminder which may have various 
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4 (vi1-10):|4, Let as many bondsmen as are under yoke ‘count their | s1 Pet. 2.18. 
tine hr, | own masters worthy of all honor, that the name of God 
the world. | and the doctrine be not blasphemed; and they that 
have believing masters, let them not despise them be- 
cause they are brethren, but rather do them service 
because they are faithful and beloved, who are par- 
takers of the benefit. These things teach and exhort. 
If any one teach differently and consent not to whole- 
some words, those of our Lord Jesus Christ, and to the| _ 
‘doctrine which is according to piety, he is “puffed up, ee 
*knowing nothing, “but sick over questions and *dis-|vch/1.7. 
putes of words, out of which arise envy, strife, railings, |“{ Gs )53 
evil suspicions, wranglings of Ymen corrupted in mind ee 
and destitute of the truth, “holding godliness a means|‘14. | ~ 
of gain [from such withdraw thyself ];* but “piety with |¥? 7im.35. 
contentment is great gain: for we have brought noth- |ach. 4.8. 
ing into the world, and it is manifest} that neither can 
we carry anything out; but having sustenance and 
covering we will be content with these. But they ®that Riss gk 
will be rich fall into temptation and a snare, and many | proy.2s.20. 
foolish and hurtful lusts which plunge men into de-| Matt-13.22. 
struction and ruin: for °the love of money is a root of |c Ex. 23.3. | 
every evil; which some having aspired after have wan- 
dered away from the faith and pierced themselves 
through with many sorrows. 











* The best MSS. omit. + Some of the best MSS, omit: then it will be, 
“for neither.” 


application to what has gone before. Some men’s sins, he reminds Timothy, are 
manifest beforehand, so that the judgment which belongs to them is clear even 
in the present life, while some may pass through life with their true character 
far different from that which is attributed to them—so as to the good works as 
well as the sins. In some cases these would be manifest and before the eyes 
of all, but yet the day is coming in which those unrecognized here will find full 
recognition. 

4. He passes on to the case of bondsmen in a condition so contrary in itself to 
what is implied in Christianity, under a yoke which was often of the most griev- 
ous nature, to those who were enemies of the Lord whom they served. Yet even 
these they were to honor as in the place which God permitted them, and in testi- 
mony to the doctrine of Christ, that the name of God and this might not be blas- 
phemed. If they had believing masters, there was still a difficulty wpon another 
side. They were in danger of despising them as brethren. One can easily see 
how this might be, and that the common place which they had with them in the 

~ Church of God might make them fret against or overlook the responsibility of 
service. This question of slavery we have seen taken up in the epistle devoted 
to it. They were not to allow in the meanwhile their service to them to be less- 
ened because they were Christians; rather, they might gladly do them service 
the more, recognizing their own faithfulness to a higher Master, and the grace 
which they shared with them. These things were to be insisted upon. They 
were wholesome words, words according to Christ, and a doctrine which was ac- 
cording to godliness. If any did not consent to them, he was such as, in pride 
of heart, was making Christianity a mere matter of wordy contention, and not 
recognizing its moral power. Out of such a disposition would arise ‘envy, 
strife, railings, wranglings of men corrupted in mind and destitute of the truth,’ 
making their profession of godliness a means of serving their own ends. There 
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5 (iB): 5. But thou, 70 man of God, *flee these things; and /fol-|a 2 Tim. 3. 
admont. low after righteousness, piety, faith, love, patience, | Pout.33.1 
Hons. meekness of spirit. Fight the good fight of faith. |¢,2 Tim. 2 
*Lay hold on eternal life, to which thou hast been fProv.159. 
‘ealled and hast confessed a good confession among |%“hi, 15, 
many witnesses. /I charge thee before God, who pre- | ver. 19. 
serveth all things in life, and Christ Jesus, who “before Age me 
Pontius Pilate witnessed the good confession, that thou |*, Matt. 27. 
keep the commandment without spot, irreproachable, | Jno. 18.37. 
until the appearing of our Lord Jesus Christ, which in 
its own times he shall show, the blessed and only 
Potentate, ‘the King of kings, Lord of those that exer- |/ ch. 1.17. 
cise lordship; who only hath immortality, dwelling in| Ev! 1946. 
light unapproachable; “whom no man hath seen nor |m Jno. 1.18. 
is able to see, to whom be honor and eternal might. 
Amen. 


Charge those who are rich in the present age not 








was, indeed, a gain in piety, great gain, if there were with it that spirit of con- 
tentment which would necessarily go with that recognition of God in all things 
which piety implies. As to the world, we brought nothing into it, nor can we 
carry anything out of it. We are but tenants at the will of Another; and with 
our hearts upon the things beyond, we may well be content with such suste- 
nance and covering as God accords to us. On the other hand, they that would 
be rich, whatever in fact they might be, yet if they craved riches, they would 
fall into temptation, the snare of the enemy, and many foolish and hurtful lusts 
which plunge men into destruction and ruin. For ‘“‘the love of money,”’ the 
apostle adds, ‘‘is a root of every evil;’’ not ‘‘ the root of all evil,”’ but a root on 
which anything of this character might grow. It is not the money, of course, 
that is evil, but the love of it; and there were many then, as there are how many 
now, who are only witnesses of how far men may in this way wander even from 
the faith itself, and pierce themselves through with many sorrows! 


5, The apostle closes now with some general exhortations. As a man of God 
Timothy is to flee from the things which have been pointed out. To flee, often- 
times for the Christian, is valor and discretion both. There are plenty of things 
that could be rightly pursued and coveted, ‘‘ righteousness, piety, faith, love, pa- 
tience, meekness of spirit ’’—many of them not things which the world admires, 
and which only show the different spirit of Christianity. But there is a fight to 
be fought, a good fight, and that, indeed, for present laying hold of that eternal 
life which in fact belongs to every Christian, but which needs to be enjoyed in 
all that it implies, and which connects itself with that eternity also to which 
we are hastening. Here is the Christian calling, and Timothy was one who al- 
ready had confessed a good confession among many witnesses. Here he was in 
the path of One who had been indeed the ‘‘ Faithful Witness,’’ and the apostle 
charges him as in the presence of such an one and of the Creator-God, who cares 
for all His creatures so that we may be without carefulness, to keep this com- 
mandment without spot, irreproachable, until the appearing of the Lord should 
put everything indeed in its right place, and put an end to conflict. God 
would reveal Him in the time appointed, for which Christ Himself waits, taking 
the kingdom itself in subjection to Him whom in the kingdom He serves as else- 
where. It is God who is ‘‘the blessed and only Potentate, the King of kings, 
the Lord of those that exercise lordship;”’ the One who only hath in Himself im- 
mortality, all His creatures entering into this of His will merely; He whom in 
His essence, also, man is unable to see, dwelling, as He does, not in darkness, 
but in the light unapproachable, in an excellence of glory which the finite crea- 
ture cannot sustain or realize. But it is light, not darkness; and it is light in 
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to be “high-minded, uor to trust on °uncertainty of n Rom. 12. 
riches, but in [the living]* God, who ”affordeth us all |¢ prov.3.5. 
things richly for enjoyment; that they do good, that 2 ee 
they be rich in good works, ‘liberal in distribution, |¢ Rom. 12. 
willing to communicate, “laying up for themselves a| Gy) ¢ ¢ 
good foundation for that which is to come, that they oe 
may ‘lay hold of what is really life. O Timotheus, | ver. 12 
‘keep that which is committed to thy trust, avoiding |¢2Tim1.14. 
profane, “vain babblings and oppositions of falsely |“ ©0125. 
named knowledge, of which ’some having made pro- |vch.1.6. 
fession have erred concerning the faith. Grace be with 
thee. 








* Doubtful, 


which we see all that can be seen, and in its true character as He shows it. To 
Him be honor and eternal might! 

Paul turns back once more, as he thinks of Him, to bid Timothy warn the 
rich not to value themselves upon these riches, so poor in such a Presence, and 
so uncertain at the best, but to trust in Him, this living God, who delights in- 
deed richly to bestow all things for our enjoyment. Let them use their oppor- 
tunity to do good, let them be rich in their good works, liberal in distribution, | 
. Willing to communicate, laying up for themselves thus, from these perishable | 
riches, a good foundation for eternity, and that they may lay hold of what is 
really life. Timothy, too, was to keep what was committed to his trust, avoid- 
ing profane, vain babblings and oppositions of knowledge of so many kinds, 
—falsely named indeed when they were in opposition to the truth. It is not that 
any kind of knowledge which is true can be without its value. Christianity 
does not entail the necessity of rejecting any part of it; but how easily, never- 
theless, these things may be elevated into an undue place, and made to be real 
opposition to the truth—necessarily, therefore, false in being so. Some had al- 
ready been drawn away from the faith itself after this manner. How many have 
been so since! 
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| SCOPE AND DIVISIONS OF THE SECOND EPISTLE 
. TO TIMOTHY. 





HE second epistle, as has already been said, is in many respects in 
contrast with the first. In the first, the house of God is in order, 
with every needful appointment for the preservation of godli- 

ness, of that which becomes the house. In the second epistle, we may 
almost say that we miss the house altogether. There is a foundation 
which remains firm, and that which has become a great house, with its 
vessels not only to honor but to dishonor also. We have no more about 
elders, or even deacons. Every one has, as it were, to think for him- 
| self and to act for himself, and, it may be, in the face of everything 
against him. We have-to purge ourselves from the vessels to dishonor, 
and ‘follow righteousness, faith, love, peace, with those that call on the 
Lord out of a pure heart.”’” There is no hope preached of recovery from 
this condition. We have to face it, not in the spirit of cowardice, but 
with a firm reliance upon Him who remains ever the same for us, and 
sustained according to counsels which have been towards us before ever 
the Church or even the world was. The apostle himself is brighter, if 
possible, than ever; with the light of eternity in his eyes and the sense 
of his good fight being finished, he leaves those that are behind him to 
face the condition of things without apostolic power at all. The de- 
parture of Paul is in this way most significant; and he does not depart 
with the sympathy and fellowship of all the people of God, as we should 
haye imagined surely would have been the case, but those in Asia have 
departed from him; of those that are around him in Rome only two or 
‘three have yielded him unmingled satisfaction. The circumstances are 
as dreary as can possibly be imagined, but heaven is bright, and the 
road brightens with the glory upon it to the perfect day which is at 
hand. 7 
The epistle appeals in a peculiar manner to ourselves. We have seen 
the decline and all the confusion attending upon it increase only more 
and more up to the present time, the mercy of God coming in indeed to 
revive, but only with regard to a remnant which is more and more to 
be separated from the rest; even then to experience how the very 
movements which have been with God are prone constantly to termi- 
nate in the flesh, and if there is to be anything, God has to work still, 
as it were, from the beginning, and to separate, it may be, a fresh rem- 
nant from the remnant which has just failed. Strange indeed it is, and 
yet according to the character of things, that this decay, with all the 
terrible consequences of it, should not be perfectly obvious to all Chris- 
tians—that we should have need still to debate about it, and that the 
dream.that the Church is a little leaven in the world which is to con- 
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vert the world to God should still be clung to by so many as yet ad- 
vocate it in the present day. 

The first division begins with what is the abiding comfort and secu- 
rity of the soul—that God abides, and that “according to the promise 
of life’? which was given in Christ Jesus before the world began. 

The second division insists upon the conflict of faith, which was now 
ending for the apostle, the need of strength to meet the conditions, and 
of patience, whether in the warfare as a soldier of Christ or as a hus- 
bandman waiting for the fruit of the seed sown. The dead and risen 
One is the example here. Through death to life, through the cross to 
the glory, is the divine principle. 

We have in the third division the manifestation of the evil now in 
an organized form; the whole condition of things is affected by it. The 
house of God is unduly enlarging. Its enlargement in this way is no 
cause for joy or triumph, but the very opposite. It is practically the 
beginning of the parable of the mustard seed, which, from the smallest — 
of seeds, becomes a tree; which is, after all, a poor enough worldly 
show, and its spiritual character strangely affected by the evil intro- 
duced: the birds of the air are lodging in the branches of it. 

In the fourth division we go on to the last days, but find that there is 
nothing but increasing lawlessness, the persecution of the godly remain- 
ing as the constant experience ; the opposition of the enemy being, often- 
times, by imitation of that which is of God, the wiles of the enemy be- 
ing what we have to do with in the large part of the conflict with him. 
Here we are reminded of how God, nevertheless, has furnished the men 
of God with God-breathed oracles, which are His word, ready for all 
emergencies, the one stay of the soul by the power of the Spirit mani- 
fested through them in the midst of the wreck of such authority as God 
had endowed the Church with at the beginning. 

In the last division the apostle bids farewell to the scene of his labors, 
and leaves to others the conflict for him now finished. It is plain 
how the whole epistle is an appendix to the first, a gracious remem- 
brance of our necessity on the part of Him who still abides with us, of 
all that might otherwise stagger and discourage us. The word is still, 
to the end, and always, what it was at the beginning: “Be str ong, f 
and, evermore, ‘“ Be strong.” 


The divisions, then, are: 

1. (Chap. i.): God always abiding for us. 

2. (Chap. ii. 1-13): The conflict of faith. 

3. (Chap. ii. 14-26): The manifestation of evil in an organized form. 
4, (Chap. iii.): The testing on all sides, 

5. (Chap. iv.): The departure of Paul, 
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THE SECOND EPISTLE TO 


TIMOTHY. 


DIVISION 1. (Chap. i.) 
: | God always abiding for us. 
er Pres an “apostle of Christ Jesus, by the will of | a1 cor.1.1. 


anne God, *according to the promise of life which is | ,7,59"')» 
ise of life. in Christ Jesus; to Timotheus, ‘my beloved Sy eae th 
child, ¢grace, mercy, peace, from God the Father and ch, 2.1. 
- Christ Jesus our Lord. I thank God, whom I serve carer 
from [my] forefathers ‘with a pure conscience, that |¢ Acts 23.1. 
/ without ceasing I have remembrance of thee in my |/ Rom. 1.9.) 
wig . : Aus » |" Phile. 4. 
supplications night and day, Yearnestly desiring to see| 1 Thess. 1. 
thee, remembering thy tears, that I may be filled with ae eas 
joy; calling to mind the *unfeigned faith that is in Gao 
thee, which dwelt first in thy grandmother Lois and 
‘thy mother Eunice, and I am persuaded that in thee 


also. 








h1Tim,1.5. 
i Acts 16. 1. 


NOTES. 


Drv: 1; 


1. THE apostle, in writing this final epistle, realizes with satisfaction his be- 
ing an apostle of Christ ‘‘by the will of God.’’ The assurance of this is no less 
the assurance that that for which God has appointed him shall not, and cannot, 
fail. However results may seem to speak, faith knows that God is Master of 
all; of the whole scene, and of His foes no less. Through death to life is His 
principle always for us ; although, taking the peculiar form which it does here 
through the shipwreck of the professing mass, it has a voice of alarm in it be- 
yond what might seem to be in the normal application. Paul’s apostleship is 
also ‘according to the promise of life which is in Christ Jesus,’’ a promise which 
is developed still more in the epistle to Titus, as that which was given in Him 
‘“hefore the age-times.’’ Life for us has been wrought out by Another, and is 
the bestowal of free grace, which therefore cannot fail. Whatever may be in 
conflict, here is security. The Captain of Salvation is already in glory, and the 
life which He has given is already within us, making itself realized in the faith 
which draws from Him its sustenance and blessing. The epistle has, of course, 
still the character of individuality strongly marked upon it, as one to Timothy 
the beloved child of his labor, to whom he wishes grace, mercy, peace from God 
the Father and Christ Jesus our Lord. Grace is the foundation and security of 
all; merey reminds us of the pity of God for the infirmities of those in a scene 
like this, constantly needy and dependent; and peace is the issue of the two 
former-—the effect of this ministry of God to the need which only brings out, the 
greater it is, the more His resources. At the end of the race the apostle can 
Took back over the race that has been run. He has served God from his fore- 
fathers with a pure conscience. He can see in his own case, as he reminds Tim- 
othy with regard to himself, how this promise of life has worked out in the pres- 
ervation of a people for God often, while not in the way of nature merely, yet 
according to the passover character, which we have often seen to be realized so 
much in Christianity, the blessed assurance of salvation, as was said to the jailer, | 
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with the gospel according to the power of God; who} “-+>* 


to ‘‘thee and thy house.’? Thus with Timothy also the unfeigned faith that 
was in him now had dwelt first in his grandmother Lois, and then in his mother 
Eunice. It is good to realize in this way how it is the nature of faith to propa- 
gate itself, (God being with it and in it, for this, of course, ) the Creator-God as 
such still bearing in mind the natural ties which He has instituted, and which, 
spite of all failure, He makes thus to result for blessing. The apostle never al- 
lowed his assurance of God being in all this, working out purposes that could 
not fail, to make him relax his supplications for the very people in whom he sees 
God working. On the contrary, he is only energized the more to remember 
them with a love which recalls such things as Timothy’s tears; themselves, no 
doubt, the witness of the bond which united him to the apostle. The failure of 
those around him was only making him the more realize the heart of the young 
disciple, poured out perhaps over his departure, and in the consciousness of what 
was in every place awaiting him. It was divine life that expressed itself thus 
in what might seem merely human affection. As we know, in Christ the human 
and the divine have been inseparably united together, and there cannot be the 
least discordance between the two. 


2. The apostle exhorts Timothy to rekindle the gift of God which was in 
him by the putting on of his hands. Elsewhere we have seen that this gift was 
given in connection with prophecies which had gone before with regard to him, 
and that the laying on of the hands of the elders was the recognition of it; but 
the apostle here declares that the one instrument of God in its communication 
was himself—a recognition, may we not think, of the spiritual tie which did 
unite the apostle to this true child, born of his labors. True gift as it was which 
was in him, he still needed to rekindle it—a strong word, which makes us real- 
ize the need we have even with regard to that which God Himself has given. 
The contact with things around tends to dull the very sense of it within our- 
selves, and there needs constantly recourse to God, that the gift may be main- 
tained in the divine energy which alone suits it. Here it is evident that the 
decline which was already so apparent had had a certain effect, and that there 
was danger of giving way under the pressure of it. Timothy is reminded, there- 
fore, that God has not given a spirit of cowardice, but of power, and of love, and 
of wise discretion. We have what necessarily characterises the work of Him 
who, dwelling in that which is the very scene of our frailty,—the bod y,—never- 
theless, has, in fact, control of it and of everything around. Weakness may 
characterize the vessel, but not the power that is in it; while love leads out the 
soul beyond itself and enables it freely to spend one’s self in self-denial for the 
blessing of others. The spirit of self-control controls, in fact, all other things. 
If we are masters of ourselves, we are masters of all else; nor can we ever have 
to yield to the enemy through weakness, while we have One abiding in us who 
is Omnipotence itself. How good, indeed, to prove the weakness, which only 
makes us prove the all-sufficiency of God! : 


Timothy was not, therefore, to be ashamed of the testimony of the Lord nor 
of Paul himself, His prisoner, but to take his own place as suffering evil along 
with the gospel according to the power of God. Power is displayed now after 
this manner, not in fleshly victories, or what might be recognized in the world 
as success, although we are prone to make this the test of everything; but we 
can little realize what success is as yet. By and by we shall find, indeed that 
all that is of God has been successful. Nothing has been without its effect; but 
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| in the meanwhile we must be far from the spirit of a Gamaliel, which would 
| judge by what the world counts success, and leave no room, in fact, for faith at 
' all. In the world, as people say, nothing succeeds like success. They look upon 
success as something evident, something which no one can deny. But what, 
then, was the success of Paul, the poor prisoner, deserted by the very people 
that were one with him as Christians? and what, indeed, with some of the main 
truths for which he strove, to lapse and abide in darkness unknown for many 
generations? The call for patience taxes us, no doubt;. nevertheless, if patience 
have her perfect work, it will be proved that thus we shall be ‘‘ perfect and en- 
tire, wanting nothing.’’ God has already done for us so great a work that we 
may well trust Him for everything. He ‘‘hath saved us and called us with a 
holy calling;’’ and that not as the reward of any works of our own, but ‘‘ac- 
cording to His own purpose and grace which was given us in Christ Jesus before 
the age-times,’’ but which has now been made manifest by the appearing of the 
Saviour, who has ‘‘annulled death, and brought life and incorruption to light 
by the gospel.’’ Here is once more, as is plain, the promise of life; the apostle 
carrying us back to the beginning,—not to eternity itself, as is generally sup- 
posed, but to the promise given before the dispensations began. Some would 
hesitate to call the announcement of the Seed of the woman a promise in this 
way. It was, no doubt, in the form of a doom denounced upon the serpent; 
but that, indeed, was a promise for man, surely intended for him, and which 
Adam’s faith laid hold of, when, in view of it, he called his wife’s name ‘‘ Eve,’’ 
or ‘‘life’’—the one through whom death was coming in, he calls ‘‘the mother of 
all living.’’ Then it was that God, answering to the faith thus manifest, clothed 
Adam and his wife with the very fruit of death itself, making death minister, 
as we know in Christ it has ministered, to the life which He gives. This is 
no restoration of the first man, as many speak. It is a promise of the Seed of 
the woman. It does not reinstate the first man as such, but proclaims, indeed, 
deliverance for man, for the sinner; and everything here (while couched in 
those parabolic actings in which so constantly we find in the Old Testament the 
deepest truths of God to be hidden) is in accordance with this. Life for those 
under death is the text upon which God was preaching; and not without the 
ability, surely, to convey something of the blessing to the souls of those who 
heard it, although the fulness of it is only now come out. The appearing of 
our Saviour has made it manifest by the annulling of death and the bringing 
of life and incorruption to light by the gospel. 

The expression used here, ‘‘ before the age-times,’’ has been obscured by the 
supposed equivalent expression, ‘‘before the world began;”’ and so it has been 
conceived to be a promise in the previous eternity, and thus something between 
the Father and the Son, the terms of that covenant between these of which the- 
ology, not Scripture, speaks so much. It remains for theology to produce the 
first text which speaks of such a covenant. ‘‘The promise of life’’ was, truly, 
““hefore the age-times;’’ the word used here being the adjective of a word even 
most commonly translated ‘‘age,’’ and which is equivalent very much to what 
we call a dispensation. The dispensations, in fact, had not begun when God 
gave this promise. Innocence was ended, God was in His grace laying hold of 
the fallen creature, and that for a blessing which would more than meet all the 
consequences of the fall; but there was no dispensation in the way in which we 
speak, and even the first age of man’s history, which terminated at the Deluge, 
had little of the character of a dispensation at all. We may, no doubt, truly call 
it such; but that which it did was simply to test the reliance of man upon the 
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promise which had been given, the test of the faith of the fallen creature in the 
remedy which He had announced. There was not, as yet, even the institution 
of human government, much less was there any law. Every one was a law to 
himself, and thus there was, in one sense, the fullest trial of man that could be 
given. He was absolutely free, that he might show now what he would do with 
his freedom. Alas, the flood swept over that ancient world, leaving but eight 
persons to begin a new one. 

Through all, nevertheless, God had adhered to His purpose. The promise 
might seem long fulfilling. No doubt it was long. There were needs for this 
which man himself could little estimate. To estimate them would have been 
to estimate the corruption that was in him, and to pronounce upon himself in a 
way which he has never done except as forced to do it. Spite of the delay, God 
in due time, as we know, vindicated His promise—a lesson for us of patience, 
who have seen once more the blessed truth, now fully announced, corrupted and 
made light of by those who have professedly heard and received it. The times 
before the flood will be repeated, as the Lord assures us, in the times which pre- 
cede His own appearing; but the purpose of God holds throughout, and ‘the 
knowledge of the glory of God,’’ spite of all, shall ‘‘cover the earth as the wa- 
ters cover the sea.’’ 

Death has already been annulled, and life and incorruption are brought to 
light by the gospel. Life there had been, spiritual life, from the beginning. 
God had been always giving life. There had always been upon earth a testi- 
mony in this way to Himself, but now it is brought to light; with resurrection 
also, which is what is referred to in ‘‘incorruption”’ here as a principle of God’s 
ways of the most exceeding importance. Death is permitted to have its way as 
the penalty upon sin and the judgment of man universally, but only to give 
way to resurrection, in which God declares Himself as God, acting in the living 
energy which belongs to Himself and in the grace which ensures absolutely the 
result of this. The apostle’s ministry was of the fulness of blessing such as 
this, which was now going out far beyond Israel to the nations everywhere, not 
without its necessary accompaniment of suffering also, but with the joyful 
knowledge in it of One who is able to keep every trust committed to Him, and 
to show His faithfulness fully in the day that is coming. The apostle speaks for 


himself as to the abiding confidence that he has in One so fully proved and so 
fully known. 


3. He bids Timothy now to hold ‘the form of sound words”? which he had 
heard of him ‘‘in faith and love’? which were ‘‘in Christ Jesus.’’ This is an 
important word for us, and a word too little understood by Christians in gen- 
eral. The words which Timothy had heard of Paul we have heard as now for 
us, contained in those Scriptures to which Peter assures us the epistles of Paul 
belong, of the character of which he is going to speak more fully in a little 
while; but Timothy is not merely to hold the sound words which have been 
heard; he is to hold the form of them; that is, he is to hold them in the very way 
in which they have been spoken, which Scripture has, it is clear, provided for 
us. Verbal Inspiration is here insisted on, perhaps more emphatically than 
anywhere else. It is not simply the spirit of the words which we have to listen 
to, or the general ideas, but to take heed to the very form in which these words 
are conveyed to us. The form embodies the spirit; and we, as those that are in 
the body, should know for ourselves how much the form implies. The form is, 
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in fact, the instrument of the spirit, and is that which manifests it—which alone, 
for us, aS we are now constituted, can manifest it. Scripture has thus a form 
as well as a spirit. Every truth of God has its own form, its way of presenta- 
tion which is to be maintained and heeded. 

No doubt, we may express, and are often called to express, things in the way 
in which they appear to us. This has an importance of its own also. . It 
speaks of what our souls have received of that which God has been teaching, and 
Scripture is left in our hands in such a way as to insist upon diligence on our 
part to lay hold of it and to apprehend it aright. We have no creed made for 
us, as people ever since have been busy in making it. That which they insist 
upon shows us, in fact, a real need that we have, and the responsibility which 
rests upon us. Scripture is not given in such a manner as to manifest itself for 
what it is, to all. ‘The man of God” is to be furnished by it thoroughly, but 
only ‘‘the man of God.’’ For this very reason you cannot accomplish the thing 
which is desired in an authoritative creed. The authority given to it is the very 
thing, in fact, which spoils it. There is no danger in the creed as long as it is 
the expression of the individual faith of those who make it, but it has no author- 
ity. It may suggest; but we can only fall back upon Scripture itself as justify- 
ing it in any way, and thus it is always open, and rightly open, to question 
whether Scripture does justify it. Scripture is thus the authority, and not the 
creed; yet, as already said, the creed has a necessity of its own, and is whole- 
some as long as, and just so long as, it is the expression of the faith of those who 
put it forth—no further. It may be a witness in this way for God, but a human 
witness, and which therefore can be appealed against, and the appeal made to 
God Himself—that is, to His Word. 


But, in fact, the more we apprehend the form that the truth takes in Scrip- 
ture, the more, of necessity, we shall find that a creed is being formed within 
us. The truths come together. We realize in them a harmony, a congruity, 
which there must be of necessity in the truth as a whole. We receive it, ina 
sense, in fragments; but we are necessarily not content with this. We seek to 
have things together; and this is necessary, that the proper power of them should 
be realized. The form embodies the spirit, and the form of every individual 
truth is that which makes for us the whole picture of the truth, each part enhan-, 
cing the beauty and blessedness of the whole; but the more we really seek to 
have every part of Scripture in its relation to every other part, the more the form 
as a whole develops for us, the more shall we realize the perfection of the form 
which Scripture itself has, containing for us blessedness of which we have to 
possess ourselves in faith, and which, after all, is still ever beyond us—not to 
discourage but to encourage us on to the possession of it. The creed of a living 
faith is thus a creed which is continually perfecting, continually enlarging. It 
cannot be otherwise. Thus we cannot build upon the creed itself, we can only 
build upon the Scripture, and here the apostle’s exhortation, therefore, finds its 
full value for us. We are to hold fast the very ‘‘form of the sound words’? 
which it speaks to us. The more earnestly we go on, the more ready shall we 
be to go back, and to ripen our apprehension of the way in which the Spirit of 
God has spoken to us. Labor is always a necessity to us, faith has always to be 
in living activity; while the acceptance of an authoritative human creed results, 
of necessity, in the hindrance to all true progress, and in the lack of exercise as 
to all the details of that which is supposed to be ascertained, and which, there- 
fore, needs it no more. 


We must hold, then, ‘‘the form of sound words;’’ but the doctrine, however 
accurate, is not enough: it must be ‘(in faith and love which are in Christ 
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Jesus.’? 'The truth must be received in the willing and obedient heart, and re- 
sponded to by the soul attracted by it, realizing the power of that which it con- 
veys. In connection with this, the apostle urges Timothy to keep by the Holy 
Ghost which dwelleth in us the good thing committed to him. The Spirit who 
dwelt in Timothy dwells in us also, and by His power we have also to keep 
whatever good thing has been committed unto us. We need not inquire so 
much into the character of the gift. We may, perhaps, not be able to appreciate 
it even, fully. We shall surely lack intelligence as to it in proportion as we are 
less concerned to be in perfect subjection to that Spirit, who has all power for 
us; but to each one of us has been committed a gift, if we are members of 
the body of Christ at all, a gift distinctly our own, which we need the energy of 
the Holy Spirit to keep for us; and we shall find, no doubt, that this has suited 
connection here with the holding fast ‘‘the form of sound words” itself. We 
shall find that as God enables us to be true to the ministry of that which He has 
given, we shall be in the way to have more committed to us. In proportion as 
we undervalue the gift we shall, as far as lies in us, lose it. In proportion as 
we do not care to communicate to others the ‘‘sound words’’ which we have re- 
ceived, we shall find their power over our own souls diminish and their sweet- 
ness for us also. 

4, We have now, in contrast with the holding fast, the turning away of many, 
the sad foreboding of the wholesale defection that was coming in. ‘This thou 
knowest, that all they who are in Asia have turned away from me.’’ It is strik- 
ing that here we have the field of the second and third of Revelation. Asia is, 
as is well known, in Scripture, not the continent which we speak of under that 
name, but a limited district of that which we now call Asia Minor, and in which 
the seven churches were all found. However far this turning away in Asia had 
gone, yet it is plain that it is a wide defection of which the apostle speaks here; 
“All they who are in Asia.’’ Of course, it does not mean that they had turned 
away from the confession of Christ. Nor can it be accepted that it refers simply 
to the abandonment of the apostle when again imprisoned—the opposite conduct 
to that of Onesipborus. The Pauline doctrines, on the other hand, were very 
early given up. Just the brightest and most blessed truths are always that 
which man has most proved himself unable to keep. They are the things which 
go first of all; and, as a fact, even the doctrine of justification by faith went in 
this manner, and was little realized for centuries. The doctrine of the Church 
we find nowhere, even in the earliest days, outside of Scripture. The Church is 
for the fathers just what the apostle speaks of as like ‘“‘a great house.’’. It is 
hierarchical, dogmatic, sacramentarian, in the spirit of the old Judaism, yet not 
the Judaism of Scripture, but of the Pharisees. This has acquired an outwardly 
Christian form, or rather, let us say, a Christian dress, but nothing more. Thus, 
then, was the necessary testing of faith proving the weakness as to the faith 
itself. The apostle turns from it now to one who had been able.to abide the 
test; breathing out a fervent prayer that the Lord might grant mercy to the 
house of Onesiphorus, as one who had oft refreshed him and not been ashamed 
of his chain, seeking: him out very diligently when he was in Rome, when the 
implied difficulty of finding him might have been his excuse for lack of ministry. 
He prays that the Lord may grant to him also that he might find mercy of the 
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Lord in that day. The reward of grace, after all, is mercy, and can be nothing 
else. Only grace can say to any one of us: ‘‘She hath done what she could.”’ 
Thus it is merey crowns even the triumphant victor. Onesiphorus’ ministry to 
the apostle had begun in other circumstances. It had not ceased when the ‘cir- 
cumstances were more adverse. 


Dry. 2. 


We now come to the general subject of the conflict of faith, the apostle ad- 
dressing himself to one who evidently was naturally of a timid spirit, while yet 
possessing heartfelt desire to be with Christ at all cost; but this being with 
Christ entailed the service of One who Himself had gone to death in the pursuit 
of His service, whom God had raised from the dead. In a hostile world as a 
soldier, he was to be free and without entanglement. As a husbandman, he 
must realize the long and patient labor that had to be before the fruits could be 
partaken of. The principle abides for all of us, of course, at all times; the 
apostle insists upon the faithfulness of the word, that it is, if we have died to- 
gether with Him, that we shall live together; that if we endure, we shall reign 
with Him; and that, on the other hand, if we deny Him, He also will deny us. 
The one thing impossible to Him ever is that He can deny Himself. 


1. The first need, therefore, in view of the circumstances, is to be strong, and 
grace is that which alone will furnish us with the strength we need. Timothy 
was, with the courage of his conviction, to entrust the things which he had 
heard of the apostle, in the presence of many witnesses, to faithful men who 
should be able to teach others also. This is the apostolic succession which we 
are to look for in Christianity, and it is the only one. It is a succession of those 
who hold the doctrine of the apostles, energized by the Spirit of God. It is at 
once most sorrowful and very comforting to realize how little the history of the 
Church is the history of those who were at any time approved of God. The first 
Church history was written when already a debased Christianity had accepted 
alliance with the world. 

Paul’s Christianity had found its place of shipwreck; but Christendom had 
found, also, its Melita, its harbor of refuge, its land of milk and honey. The 
millennium was supposed to be at hand, but it was only the preparation time 
of the new ship of Alexandria which was to bring the whole company with Paul, 
a prisoner, safely to Rome. _ It is well for us to think that the principle of what 
is here, however, must apply all through, and that it is right to think of the 
succession of faithful men who should be able to teach others. It is right, as 

_ far as lies in us, to provide for this; but it is only the power of the Spirit that 
can make anything effectual here, and who will assuredly take care of the glory 
of Christ, whatever may be before us. 

2. Timothy was to take his share in suffering, then, ‘Cas a good soldier of 
Jesus Christ.’? Here there was, as a first necessity, the need of being free from 





entanglement with the affairs of life. What a rebuke this calling of a soldier is 
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to those who, if they be Christ’s, must necessarily be such, but who think it 
hard to have to conform to the requirements of a soldier’s life! Think of men 
who have to leave everything, perhaps, at a moment’s notice, to put their lives 
in peril, and all to obtain, at most, the praise of men, the corruptible crown, 
which so soon must surely wither. The strife which belongs to us as Christians, 
however sad may be the circumstances which force one into opposition, is one, 
nevertheless, as to which there can never be a doubt in the soul as to the impor- 
tance of that for which it is undergone—the goodness of that which is to be the 
reward of it. There is no throwing away of life wpon a cause which may, after all, 
prove to be a mistake; and if the conflict even take the form, as now it must needs 
take it, of contention with the evil which exists among Christians themselves, 
and oftentimes with those who are themselves Christians, none the less it is that 
which can rightly engage all the energy of the soul to carry it to victory. The 
apostle warns us here, indeed, by another figure, that if one strive for mastery, 
he is not crowned except he strive lawfully. The method and character of the 
strife on our side must be subject to the moral conditions which never can be 
absent for one who is to expect his reward from God. The rightness of the cause 
does not release from the necessity of having every step taken to be as right as 
the end is. The principle of the world warfare, that in war everything is law- 
ful, has no place in the Christian one. The end does not sanctify the means, 
but the better the end, the more worthy must be the means employed to at- 
tain it. 

The apostle adds to this the need of patience. We are not merely soldiers, we 
are laborers; and the labor must come first, before there can be any partaking of 
the fruits. Long. labor it may be, and faith needed, as we put seed into the 
ground, only apparently, perhaps, to be swallowed up by it, and have to wait how 
long to see the resurrection of that which must die first in order to bring forth 
fruit! Painful-to nature, here are yet the conditions of the divine work; but 
they are necessitated by what man is on the one hand, and by the distinct need 
of the stamp of God being upon all that He is doing. Resurrection, the princi- 
ple of which the apostle has already shown us to be in the seed sown, is that 
which on the one hand reveals man’s condition to the full, and on the other 
hand displays the power of God working in its own sovereign and almighty 
character. The apostle urges Timothy to think well of what he is saying. And 
here he will find the understanding which the Lord will surely give for all 
the way. 

3. This principle the apostle now enlarges upon: ‘‘ Jesus Christ, of the seed 
of David,’’ did not, nevertheless, quietly succeed to David’s throne; undoubted 
might be His title, and sure that He was to fill it; nevertheless, upon all this, 
death was to pass. The very promises of God were to know this law of death 
and resurrection. A higher character of things, of course, ensues, and a more 
glorious throne than that of David is to be the portion of Him who passed 
through death to obtain it; but it was this which already furnished the gospel 
of God for men, and it was no wonder if, in the sowing of this gospel seed, there 
should be still the same principle observed all through. The bringer of the 
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word of peace must meet the sword; the bringer of blessing for the souls of men 
must suffer as an evil-doer unto bonds; but it was to prove, also, that the word 
of God could not be bound; that the opposition of man could not, in fact, prevail 
against it. There were those who yet would, through the grace of God, fulfil 
the purpose of God in the obtaining of that salvation which was in Christ Jesus 
with eternal glory. God w: ing for t i ye,-and it was impossi- 
ble that the fruits of His work co y-be.wanting. Death itself was in 
this case no Sadducean annihilation of that which died. And a death with 
Christ is the very condition of life. Here is the faithful word, that ‘‘if we have 
died together with Him, we shall also live together.’”? There is no other way. 
Grace itself does not deliver us from the necessity of abiding by such conditions 
as these. It is a principle stamped upon nature itself, and which Christianity 
only brings out and exhibits in its full meaning and necessity. We must ens 
-dure the. suffering in order to reign With wi ‘We must have the cross to find 
the crown; and then, alas; there isthe possibility, even to a Christian, of shrink- 
ing from the trial, and, in some sad sense at least, if not in an open way, deny- 
ing Him; but then we must expect a corresponding denial. Grace will have its 
way surely, but grace itself conforms to the conditions which are here. This is 
the way grace manifests itself, and we cannot in any sense, or in any particular, 
deny that which is of Christ, deny Him therefore in any part of that which be- 
longs to Him, without finding in ourselves the corresponding recompense; and 
‘<if we are unfaithful,’’ says the apostle, ‘‘He abideth faithful, He cannot deny 
Himself,” His own nature. This is what makes the conditions so absolute. 
The One we serve must of necessity be served according to the reality of what 
He is. The Righteous One must be served in righteousness; the Holy One, in 
holiness; the One who is not of the world, by those who seek no place in the 
world. We cannot make Christ other than He is, and we cannot make the world 
other than it is. 
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The apostle goes on now to consider more fully the actual condition of things. 
Evil is already manifesting itself, not merely in individuals, however numerous 
even these may be. It is beginning, at least, to show a more organized form. 
The apostle, no doubt as seeing with Him who can see the end from the begin- 
ning, speaks of it as what was implied in things that were already at work; but, 
manifestly, a system of things was already coming in such as in a little while 
was to obtain everywhere. The foundation, indeed, remained, with the seal 
of the Lord upon it,—the security for the soul, as one realizes it: on the 

hand ‘the Lord knoweth them that are His,’’ and on the other hand (if 
‘times were at hand in which it would be no longer possible for us to do so, yet 
the simple, safe principle abides, —that which is to govern our conduct at all 
times) he that nameth the name of the Lord is to ‘depart from iniquity.” 
Doubtless the house of God remains; for the Spirit has come to abide in the 
Church here, and that which constitutes the Church therefore as the house of 
God, abides; but as to the form of it, the great house is not the form of the house 


of God. The apostle, in fact, does not seem as if he would name the two to- 
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Strive diligently to show thyself approved unto God, a 
“workman that needeth not to be ashamed, rightly as 1 Cor. 6 
dividing the word of truth. ye 


gether. We see, as it were, in what he says, but a foundation which abides, and 
a certain great house built up, as to which the Lord Himself will pronounce 1n 
due time the character. i 

1. The apostle introduces all this still in the way of exhortation. The things 
of which he speaks are not things merely to be known and lamented over. 
They are to produce Christian exercise and Christian action. Good it is to have 
mourners in secret, and the spirit of mourners is certainly that which belongs 
to us; a mere harsh judgment (or a cold one) can never satisfy the heart of Him 
who enters profoundly into the condition of things amongst His people, and to 
whom the whole scene is absolutely naked and open. If He judges, He judges 
as the Priest or Intercessor. If He walks among the candlesticks, it is because 
He is still earnest for the light which at such cost to Himself He has kindled 
amongst men; but the mere wail of lamentation does not suit Him either. It is 
our part to show the reality of our sorrow by our separation from the evil, and 
the activity of love must take its form from the condition of things around. It 
must not make light of the evil. Of these things, then, Timothy was to put 
them in remembrance, charging them before the Lord that they should not dis- 
pute about words to no profit, and thus to the subversion of the hearers. Notice 
how earnestly we have to seek the profit of words. Mere idle questions are not, 
in that sense, idle, but work positive mischief for the soul. We must abide in 
that which is true, not speculative, and for this we must abide in the ‘‘word of 
truth,’ which alone can give it us positively with regard to anything. De- 
ception is in the air. Satan is the prince of the power of it, and woe to us if 
we trust our own judgment and do even that which is right in our own eyes 
merely. N 

Timothy was therefore to strive diligently to show himself approved of God, a 
workman not needing to be ashamed, as ‘‘ rightly dividing the word of truth.” 
How important is this right division, of which the apostle speaks here! Scrip- 
ture itself is true all through, from cover to cover, and yet how much we may 
plunder, and what disastrous work we may do, by giving that which is for the 
sinner to the saint, or that which is for the saint to the sinner; by bringing Ju- 
daism into Christianity, or even by carrying back our Christianity into Judaism. 
We have to learn, not merely the existence of certain truths, but the right use of 
them; and the abuse, in fact, is not consistent with the holding of the truth 
itself. Yet how little has this been observed by Christians! If a man writes a 
book, people will realize that there is some reason, at least, for the division that 
he makes in the chapters of it. If a treatise is written, they will realize it to be 
a first need to know what it is written about. They would not be content to say 
of a book of science that it was all science, without knowing to what division of 
science it belonged. Yet with the word of God, so various and immense as it is 
in scope, and dealing with the whole field of spiritual knowledge, how little im- 
portance attaches in men’s eyes, to the meaning of the different books, for 
instance, into which Scripture has been divided, and still less to the intelli- 
gence as to the true divisions of these books themselves. Theories which are 
even yet current, for instance, as to the gospels are a perfect illustration of what 
is meant. Are they the work of independent writers? Who wrote first? How 
far was one the copyist of the other? Such things are deemed important; but 
the result is commonly only to produce in the soul the sense that Scripture is in 
this way a mere kind of patchwork, writers doing the best they can, and others 
following them to supply what they have missed, if not almost to make straight 
what they have left crooked. How the word of God has suffered in such hands! — 
The very glories of Christ which are here distinguished as far as may be for us, 
in order that we may rightly apprehend them, are all obscured by what in the | 
common cant of the day is spoken of as the human element in Seripture, but | 
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which, forgetting how Christ has married the divine and the human, is always 
brought in to lead astray the soul from the divine side of things. How earnestly 
we need to insist upon what the apostle says here, that we rightly divide the 
word of truth! We shall not do it except, to begin with, we realize that it is 
the word of truth—all truth, and nothing else. If we treat the apostles as ac- 
cused persons, we shall find that they are but silent before their self-constituted 
judges. If, in the appreciation which all ought to have of the character of that 
which they have at any rate produced, we own their sufficiency for the work 
entrusted to them, we shall find that they speak and speak; and the more 
earnestly in this spirit we inquire into everything that they put before us, the 
more we search and ask of them every question that is possible to be made, the 
more the infinite glory of that which is but the glory of the Word made flesh 
will break upon us. 

2. The apostle insists once more upon the cumulative character of error, ‘‘ vain 
babblings,’? not doomed to destruction by their vanity, but only increasing to 
continually greater impiety—falling into it, as the apostle phrases it; for the 
whole condition here is one of lapse, of declension going on and on, with no 
power of recovery save in the truth that is being ignored and departed from. 
Such words spread as a gangrene, as he illustrates by the acts of Hymenzeus and 
Philetus, men who had already gone astray, saying that the resurrection was a 
thing which had taken place and not a thing to come—a spiritual resurrection 
therefore, and which might as such assume the appearance of spirituality in 
those who proclaimed such a doctrine, while it was in reality the over- 
throw of everything. The faith of some was, in fact, being overthrown by 
it. How important it is to realize the subtle link, in this way, of one error with 
another, and that, one error being entertained, to be consistent with it, we shall 
have to embrace one after another, except the mercy of God prevent. Itis a 
down grade, an inclined plane, and the effect of natural gravitation will surely 
be seen in it. 

3. He turns now, first of all, to point out that there was, after all, a founda- 
tion of God which stood. Blessed be God, Christ Himself is, as we know, the 
Foundation of faith,—the Foundation of His Chureh,—and this must stand. 
This is our security, as already said, that God is acting for the name of His Son, 
and no rising up of men against it, whatever their profession, can possibly set 
this aside. Every step, with God, is taken unrepentingly; the end is in view, 
and that end will be as surely reached as it is an end; but if we look practically 
at how God is working in this way, and seek to discover His work, we find that 
the foundation of God, which abides, has this seal upon it, already manifests 
itself in this way: if, on the one hand, with the continually increasing iniquity, 
our eyes become less able to discern amid the confusion those who are of God 
and those who are not, nevertheless, the undimmed eyes of Him who is Master 
over the whole scene are everywhere, with no possibility of anything being hid 
from them. ‘‘The Lord knoweth them that are His.”’ This is on His side. It 
is not a principle operative with us except for our comfort. Comfort is that 
which we need to begin with, if we are to look at all at that which otherwise 
would be complete disheartenment. We must find it, then, in this assurance, 
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not merely that the Lord surely knows, but that, after all, there are those also 
whom He knows; and this knowing is no less than an acquaintance of heart 
with heart, a relation between the Lord and those that are His; which, indeed, 
on their side, may not be realized with the consciousness that they should have 
of it, yet, after all, a true one, and to be owned of Him in due time and place. 
Now He may not be able to own even those that are His own, on account of 
that in them which violates the conditions which we have already been realiz- 
ing—conditions which His own nature imposes upon that which is commun- 
ion with Himself. Still, if they are His, He knows them. It is for our comfort 
to know that He knows them. | It is not intended to be for comfort to those who 
are in this mixed condition, nor should they, nor can they, be content with it. 
The conditions of communion, the conditions under which the Lord can openly 
manifest Himself in connection with those that are His, are the other side of the 
seal here: ‘‘ Let every one that nameth the name of the Lord withdraw from iniq- 
uity.”” It is not the name of Christ simply, but the name of the Lord—the One 
who has authority over us, the One to whom we bow. He who names that 
Name, and so far identifies himself with the One he owns as such, must with- 
draw from iniquity. It may cost, no doubt. We must not shrink because of 
the cost of it. It will cost us much more to go on with the evil, and thus lose the 
witness and power of communion with Him,—lose how much of the good for 
the present time at least of that relationship which may actually exist,—lose 
how much for eternity, who can tell? But we are not fit to contemplate aright 
the scene before us, except we realize that which alone enables us to know the 
Lord’s work: for the actual house that exists is now a great house. There are 
not only vessels of gold and of silver, but also of wood and of earth. There are 
some to honor; there are some, alas, to dishonor. Vessels they are all, as pro- 
fessedly at least in the Lord’s hand for His service. In some sense He may serve 
Himself with them too, and yet; as far they are concerned, not in any way which 
will bring them to honor, but to dishonor. 

Here, then, at once comes the application of the rule that we must separate 
ourselves from iniquity. One must have purified himself from these, the “Ves- 
sels to dishonor,’’ in order to be one’s self ‘‘a vessel to honor.’”? Thus there are 
three classes, as it would seem, constituted: the first, the vessel to dishonor, evi- 
dently that; secondly, the vessels to honor, purified from their association with 
these; a third must exist, unless all unpurged vessels are reckoned as absolutely 
‘‘vegsels to dishonor,’’ which one could scarcely say. They belong to a middle, 
undetermined class, of which one must, in measure, stand in doubt, as not char- 
acterized absolutely one way or the other. How large a class, in fact, in days 
such as the present, these must be; for the Lord’s rule to be followed out costs 
much. ‘‘He that separateth himself from evil maketh himself a prey;’’ and 
then, there are really questions which come up in the mind, and which increase 
the hesitation of those who hesitate. What consequences will be entailed by this 
necessity of absolute separation from ‘‘ vessels to dishonor’’?? They are in the 
house, professedly the house of God, and we cannot separate from the house. 
The plea of mercy, of patience, of not judging others—how many arguments are, 
in fact, here to prevent the drawing of astraight line! But consequences are 
never to be a rule for us. We must know just of what they are consequences, 
first; we must know whether they are simply present or final consequences. If | 
our actions are to be determined by these last, they must be determined, for the 
most part, by a future to us inaccessible; and a common regard to prudence, as 
men would say, will, Gamaliel-like, operate to arrest all action; but in fact God 
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takes the responsibility of all the consequences of following out His rule. Con- 
sequences are His, not ours, and there are no consequences to threaten us like 
those of not being according to His mind. They may threaten to shut us up 
into a narrow path, to hinder usefulness, and what not. This is all provided for 
by the apostle’s assurance that one who purifies himself from the ‘‘ vessels to dis- 
honor” is just one ‘‘sanctified and meet for the Master’s use, and prepared to 
every good work.’’? And yet here, too, faith must be exercised; the very con- 
sequences which men threaten with may seem, in fact, to follow. We know Him 
who had to say: ‘‘ I have labored in vain; I have spent my strength for nought and 
in vain,’? but who could say also: ‘‘Yet surely my judgment is with the Lord 
and my work with my God.’’ It is of such an One that we are followers, and, 
as the apostle has already reminded us, we are not to expect to have a path that 
is different from His. For a just estimate of our work we may have to wait for 
the day of account, or perhaps, even here, for a day of resurrection; but divine 
principles honestly worked out can have but one issue; the Lord’s word guaran- 
tees against any possible failure. 

This, then, is the character of things which the apostle speaks of as already 
coming in. The true Church of God was already beginning to be what men 
call ‘‘invisible.”? Satan was assailing it with the oversowing of God’s field, 
with that which was imitation, or even worse. We see that God does not per- 
mit His people to say, ‘‘We are delivered to these things; there is no escape 
from them.” The magnitude of the evil is certainly no good argument for tol- 
eration of it. Here, then, are principles which the apostle commends to us, 
through Timothy, as needed for the present time. There is no need to doubt, 
in fact no possibility of doubting, that the “‘ great house ” exists; and God calls 
every one to his duty with regard to it, not to give way to mere lamentation or 
judgment of the evil, save as judgment involves imperatively our own action 
with regard to that which we judge. The vessel to honor is only he who is pu- 
rified from the ‘‘vessels to dishonor.’’? That must mean something. Let us 
each take care for himself that he knows what it means. 


4. But there cannot be merely for us a path of separation. If there is that 
which is to be shunned, there is also that with which we are to go. We can- 
not withdraw ourselves from the conflict altogether. We™ cannot disclaim 
our kinship with those who, animated by the same principles, are seeking to 
walk in the path in which we are walking. The walking in the same path 
will of necessity bring those who do so together, and that is how the apostle 
speaks here: ‘Flee also youthful lusts: but follow righteousness, faith, love, 
peace, with those that call upon the Lord out of a pure heart.’’? There is no 
difficulty really in finding these. If we follow these principles, we cannot fail 
to find them. The practical test is the real one, and in the order of the words here; 
for, as we may be sure, they are important in a matter like this, Thus right- 
cousness stands necessarily at the beginning. If there is not righteousness in our 
practical walk, no matter what else there may be claim to, it is not a walk with 
God. ‘The separation from iniquity means of necessity the following righteous- 
ness. After this we can speak of faith, but not before it. 

But then righteousness is not a sufficient principle, however a necessary one. 
It is absolutely necessary to refuse unrighteousness, but it is not enough simply 
to follow righteousness. A mere rule of right and wrong is not a rule for a 
Christian; that is, what is right cannot be determined in this way. ‘‘Faith”’ 
marks the need of having the distinct path which the Lord has for each of His 
own, and which we must take up, therefore, as from Him. God has His mind 
with regard to each one of us, which a mere following of what in itself might be 
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right would ignore. A path of faith is one in which I am distinctly before God 
for myself. I cannot have faith for another, nor another for me; and yet it 18 
surely as true that if two persons walk, each one with this personal reference to 
God’s will in everything, they will necessarily be brought together. Their path 
will be the same path characteristically. 

Love follows righteousness and faith. It is only when these are observed that 
the heart is free to manifest itself. Love must be guarded by these, or it becomes 
a mere human affection, or mere laxity. There is nothing, perhaps, that needs 
so much guarding, as we see in the apostle John’s first epistle, as this matter - 
of love. It is pleaded on opposite sides for things most opposite. ‘By this we 
know,”’ says the apostle, ‘‘ that we love the children of God when we love God.’’ | 
But can we be trusted to know just what love to Godis? Why, ‘‘this is the 
love of God, that we keep His commandments.’’ There is no love apart from 
obedience, and therefore love, of necessity, makes us walk in faith and in right- 
eousness. The issue here is peace, which must be upon terms which consist with 
the honor of the Lord; and we know that He who is the Prince of Peace, over 
whom, when He came into the world, the angels had their charus of ‘‘ Peace on 
earth,’’ yet had to say, ‘‘I came not to send peace, but a sword.’’ Peace was in 
His heart, but peace with evil was for Him impossible. 

Thus, then, those that call upon the Lord out of a pure heart are clearly 
marked out. ‘We can only discern the heart in the practical life; and here 
are those who, naming the name of the Lord, withdraw from iniquity. We have 
here, therefore, the company of those who can walk with one another, neces- 
sarily a company more and more separate from the great mass of profession 
round about them, and it may be comparatively a smaller and smaller com- 
pany as the days darken and evil increases, the love of many waxing cold. But 
there is need of further guiding as to things which may have often a special ref- 
erence to those who have learned that they have to prove all things if they 
would ‘‘hold fast that which is good.’’ This, too, might degenerate into need- 
less and idle questions, things debated about, which gender unnecessary strife; 
and in this sense ‘‘the servant of the Lord must not strive, but be gentle to- 
wards all, apt to teach, forbearing, in meekness setting right those that oppose 
themselves.’? It is very plain that there may be the advocacy of that which is 
in itself right and true, nay, most important, and yet in a far different spirit 
from this. The testing of things must be really in order to ‘‘ take forth the pre- 
cious from the vile,”’ and therefore the occupation must be with that which is 
precious, and the owning of that which is so, even when it is found in connec- 
tion with what is far otherwise. How blessed to know that as this is the Lord’s 
rule for His people, we may be perfectly sure it is that of His own action towards 
all. In fact, it is as taking forth the precious from the vile that we shall ‘‘ be 
as His mouth.’’ We shall be able to speak for Him, in His name, who could 
speak of a Lot in Sodom as a ‘‘ righteous man,’ who, ‘‘seeing and hearing, vexed 
his righteous soul from day to day with their unlawful deeds;’”’ and yet Lot cer- 
tainly was not one who separated himself, according to the divine thought, 
from the iniquity that he judged. Why was he there, to vex his soul with it? 
How many there are who vex themselves with things, (and congratulate them- 
selves upon this, )—things that they should simply turn their back upon and leave, 
but which they will not! Yet God owns all that He can own. If He did not, 
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how sad a thing it would be for any of us, when we realize the apostle’s own 
words, that even one’s unconsciousness of anything wrong is not that which jus- 
tifies us, ‘‘ but He that judgeth is the Lord.’”’ With hearts so capable of decep- 
tion as our own hearts are, how well to realize that there is One who is ‘greater 
than our heart, and knoweth all things,’’ but One who will, therefore, not con- 
found even the least bit of good that He can find with the evil which may seem 
almost to envelop it. The mere chafing of the soul by evil does not give power 
over it. The one who is really with God will always, as the apostle shows us 
here, be looking for the work of God amongst those from whom he may have to 
be entirely separate. Yet God may some time give them repentance to the ac- 
knowledgment of the truth, and we must be careful that by our own conduct 
we put no hindrance in the way of their recovery. Be it that they are in the 
snare of the devil, yet they may awake up out of it, even those at present taken 
captive by him for his will. 
Drv. 4. 


The apostle goes on now to the last days. He anticipates no recovery, save 
that of individuals, from the state of things which he has brought before us. 
On the contrary, men will ‘‘wax worse and worse, deceiving and being de- 
ceived.’ It is quite true that God has again and again, as history shows us, 
come in for the deliverance of numbers, and we are prone to take this as encour- 
agement to believe that there may be, after all, a recovery of the mass. Scrip- 
ture gives no hope of such a condition. The history of Israel under the Judges 
is that which is being repeated to-day; and here we see that, in spite of all that 
God may work in this way, still there is, on the whole, more and more, a grow- 
ing degeneracy and departure from God. 

1. In the last days, then,—days which cannot be succeeded, therefore, by any 
of a different character,—difficult times would be present, a state of things char- 
acterized by almost all that characterized the heathenism of old, as the apostle 
has pictured it for us in the epistle to the Romans. This in itself would be only 
the repetition, therefore, of what has existed before, and people might still ask, 
‘Ts the world, in fact, growing worse?”’ “Have not these things always 
been?” The thing that distinguishes the last days from all that have preceded 
them is, that with the indulgence of every evil lust, men ‘‘lovers of their own 
selves, lovers of pleasure more than lovers of God,’’ there is still a ‘‘form of 
piety,”? but which denies the power of it. This is what we find in days like the 
present, the wearing out of Christianity in its power to affect the masses,—even 
to keep under real control the evil which more and more displays itself in its 
true character. Along with this, the form of piety may, nevertheless, have been 
spread. Mere open ungodliness carries its own condemnation with it, and there- 
fore men will deceive themselves to the uttermost in a way most palpable to all 
outside themselves, and grace be turned effectually by them into license. From 
these, says the apostle, turn away. The show of piety is, of course, just what 
makes the times so difficult. Everywhere, things are not what they seem. The 
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* Literally, “ followed up,” 


process of corruption was already beginning in the days of the apostle himself. 
He could point to those who entered ‘‘into houses, leading captive silly women 
laden with sin, led by various lusts; always learning,’’ upon the one hand; and 
yet ‘‘never able to come to the knowledge of the truth.’’? A solemn reason this 
is, indeed, for lack of progress wherever it exists. It is not in any weakness of 
mind; it is not by any power of deception, even, on the part of others; nothing 
of this can deceive those who are not, first of all, self-deceived—who do not 
yield themselves, in fact, to the deception. Man is always in this sense master 
of himself, and God judges him as this. Whatever may be the power of the 
enemy, the skill of the god of this age in blinding men so as to shut out the 
glory of Christ from them, yet it is only the disobedient and unbelieving from 
whom he can shut it out. God has not delivered man over into his hands in 
such a way as not to allow escape to be always possible and sure to the soul that 
in the consciousness of its need will turn to Him. 

2. The character of the opposition is still further dwelt upon. ‘‘ As Jannes 
and Jambres withstood Moses, so these, also, withstand the truth.’’? It was by 
the imitation of the miracles wrought by Moses that the Egyptian sorcerers 
sought to blind, and did blind, the king of Egypt. Juggling, of course, it was, 
and no true miracle; and no deliverance at all was even attempted by them. 

‘They could only increase the evil by what they did, and not relieve it. They. 
could bring frogs up out of the river, but they could not take them away. 
They could turn water into blood, or seem to do so, but could never turn 
back the blood into water. Thus they could not possibly unfasten the hold of 
judgment upon them or upon their false gods, and there came a time in which 
this was fully evident, in which they had themselves to own that there was the 
finger of God manifest; as therefore in that which they had done there was no 
finger of God. Just so with the deceivers that were coming in, withstanding 
the truth by imitations of it, but which could not imitate the blessed salvation 
of God, for those in conscious need of it. As ‘‘men of corrupt mind, reprobate 
concerning the faith,’’ they too would come to a point in which their folly would 
be fully manifest. The fruit of God’s blessed word, the power of His Spirit, 
cannot, after all, be imitated. This has its own unmistakable evidence for every 
one who has eyes to see. The apostle points Timothy, in view of these things, 
to his own ‘‘doctrine, manner of life, purpose, faith, endurance,’’ in all that 
came upon him. His life was formed by the doctrine, and his doctrine was in 
the power of the Spirit of God. Out of all the persecutions the Lord had deliv- 
ered him, and ‘‘all that will live piously in Christ Jesus’? must expect to suffer 
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after the same manner, while ‘‘evil men and juggling impostors’’ would con- 
tinually ‘‘ wax worse and worse.’’? Thus there is no hope but in the coming of 
the Lord Himself. 

3. The apostle was about to depart, but there was still an ample provision 
made for the sustenance of God’s people, however evil the days might be. For 
Timothy there was the satisfaction of knowing of whom he had learned the 
truth, the apostle’s teaching being in fullest harmony, and, indeed, the ripe fruit 
of what had been made known to him from a child in sacred Scriptures, able to 
make ‘‘ wise unto salvation through faith that is in Christ Jesus.’’ Thus we see 
how even the apostle’s words are not and could not be left to stand for them- 
selves and be merely their own witnesses. God has been acting and speaking 
in the world from the beginning, and all truth must connect itself thus with 
that which He has been doing and saying. The Scriptures of which the apostle 
here speaks. to Timothy, are, of course, the Old Testament Scriptures; but we 
see everywhere how thoroughly the apostle appeals to them, and how the writ- 
ten Word is in this way honored by the living speaker, even though speaking 
that which might be newly revealed by the Spirit of God. How important to 
realize this unity of the divine testimony all the way through the ages; and how 
clearly we can understand the effort of Satan now, first of all, to destroy, if pos- 
sible, the power of that testimony from the beginning, so as to leave the Chris- 
tian faith cut off really from its foundation! Scripture was, as we know, that 
by which the Bereans tested the word of the apostle himself, and they are com- 
mended for it. 

We see, on the one hand, how the Old Testament handed on its disciples to 
the New, and how the New, also, was needed in order to give its full power to 
the older revelation. Thus, while he says that the sacred Scriptures he had 
known were able to make Timothy wise unto salvation, he adds: ‘‘through faith 
that is in Christ Jesus.”? In fact salvation, in all that is implied in it in the 
New Testament, is plainly something additional to’ the Old Testament. Men 
could not speak before Christianity of being saved, in the same way in which 
now we commonly speak of it. Salvation was, in general, even where we find 
the word, a deliverance from dangers or from circumstances of trial, from the 
power of the enemy, no doubt; but scarcely anywhere a proper salvation from 
sin; yet how important the witness of the old revelation when the new was being 
announced, and to us, also, to whom it has been announced! Nothing that God 
has given but has a permanent value which remains for us to all time. ‘‘ All 
Seripture is inspired of God, and profitable for doctrine.”’ 


Here we come toa passage which is most contested, of course, and which we 
are told we have to read as, ‘‘Every scripture inspired of God,’’ as if it distin- 
guished such from other scriptures side by ‘side with them, and therefore we 
had to distinguish in like manner. At once the human mind is set in suprem- 
acy over the Scripture, and we become judges of it instead of its judging us. 
But the apostle has been already pointing out the sacred Scriptures of which he 
is speaking when he says “ All Scripture.’”? Nothing is Scripture in the sense 
he uses the word except that which is in the sacred Scriptures, and nothing that 
is in them is without that inspiration of God which makes it ‘profitable for 
doctrine, for conviction, for correction, for instruction in righteousness.’’ The 
apostle Peter afterwards speaks of Paul having written to the Hebrews ‘‘accord- 
ing to the wisdom given to him,”’ and puts the epistle that he had written 
among ‘‘the other Scriptures’’—plainly as having the same character which is 
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claimed for ‘‘all Scripture’? here. The word, of course, may mean merely 
“apriting,”’ but ‘The Writings,”’ for us, are those distinguished from all other 
writings. It is impossible to confound them, for a soul that has the secret of 
God, though Rome has added, as we know, certain apocryphal books—yet who, 
with his eyes open, could accept one of them as upon an equal footing with those 
that have always been counted as Scripture? Who could add one book to the 
number of those that we possess? or who could mend one of them so as to jus- 
tify his emendation to the Christian conscience? 


Of course, I am not speaking of the correction of texts, where there is manu- 
script authority for the correction, but simply of a correction manifestly from 
man’s mind, with all the learning in it which they boast of in the present day. 
When can they give us a Bible in this way that even they (who as specialists 
are supposed to have authority to commend it for us) will be able to agree about 
amongst themselves? Scripture has suffered, indeed, how much from the igno- 
rance that we have of it, and from the little faith which has produced the igno- 
rance! We have found little instruction, it may be, and no edification, from 
many parts that can be pointed out; and it is man’s way continually either to 
throw the blame of this upon God, or to vindicate Him at the expense of the 
Word that He has given; but the more we search into these barren passages 
with the remembrance of what the apostle has spoken here, the more we shall 
find how truly there is in them also that which is of ample importance to justify 
their place in the word of God; and if we cannot find even a genealogy recorded 
to be ‘‘profitable for doctrine,” it is (to say the least, most probably it is, ) be- 
cause we have begun by decreeing that it is not there, and therefore have never 
truly and devoutly searched for it. But the fact is, the higher the claim we 
make for Scripture, the more shall we find Scripture itself justifying the claim. 
The more we believe in the perfection of every part, the more we shall come to 
, realize that perfection everywhere in it. Let us hold it fast that all Scripture, as 
inspired of God, is in fact, and must be, ‘‘profitable for doctrine.’’? God in it 
all is providing for us that which shall have blessing for our souls, not mere 
facts of history or something which is merely barren knowledge, but that which 
is to mold and fashion us, and put us in communion with the mind of Christ. 
For this we need every part of it, and it is the loss of so much practically for 
our souls that makes us so much lacking in true knowledge of every kind. 


Let us notice that, first of all, the apostle puts the doctrine as that for which 
Scripture is ‘‘profitable.’? Doctrine must come first, as the basis of everything. 
Truth must be ours before there can be the application of truth; and then, let 
us notice that the apostle immediately brings that application home in a per- 
sonal way to ourselves. The first use of the doctrine is for ‘‘conviction.”’ It is 
light that shines upon us, shines upon all the road in which we are, but which 
discovers, necessarily, in a world like this, among a people such as we are, that 
which must humble and bring down all the pride of our hearts, so that not as 
philosophers shall we receive it, but as sinners, though, through God’s grace, 
saved sinners also. But ‘‘conviction”’ here, of course, is not the primary convic- 
tion merely. As we go on, it accompanies us at every step. We learn ourselves 
under this light more and more, and we learn what the world is. But the light 
is none the less blessed on that account, because it displays the evil of so much 
that it shines upon. ‘‘Correction”’ is that which is to follow ‘‘conviction,”’ 
while ‘‘instruction in righteousness”? carries us on to the positive side of things, 
and occupies us with the good in itself, and not merely enables us to distin- 
guish it from the evil. But thus the man of God is by Scripture itself made 
complete, ‘‘thoroughly furnished to every good work.’’ | 
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It does not say, as we have often insisted upon, that every man may be com- 
plete, although Paul’s heart would indeed desire that it might be possible to 
‘‘ present every man perfect in Christ Jesus;’’ yet it is only as men of God that 
we can be thus complete, thus furnished. If we are not that, we shall inevita- 
bly stumble over Scripture, in some part of it, as ‘‘ they that are unlearned and 
undisciplined,’’ Peter tells us, do. Scripture is not written so that every one, 
apart from his moral condition altogether, may be able to possess himself of it, 
and it is not, indeed, written so that every one may, with a little pains, under- 
stand the whole. It speaks, as we know, with the sweetest familiarity, and 
with the encouragement that is ever of God; but it manifests itself, nevertheless, 
as that which is beyond us, higher than ourselves, the revelation of One who 
necessarily is that, and whose ways and thoughts we may be led on into more 
and more, just because they are always still beyond us. But bow wonderful, 
then, is this ‘‘God-breathed ” Scripture, as the word ‘‘inspired”’ means! It is 
in this sense that we can call it all the word of God. There is no need for over- 
looking and no comfort in overlooking the human element, but that human ele- 
ment is always penetrated with the divine, and lifted into and empowered for 
that which is higher than man, and beyond him. 


Div. 5. 


The last division is very characteristic of the whole epistle. It brings before 
us explicitly that which was before the apostle himself in everything he wrote 
here—his own departure from that scene in which he had so well fought the fight 
of faith and had now finished his course. The sorrow that he might have in his 
soul now was only for those he was leaving, and even that is almost swallowed 
up in the joyful consciousness of with Whom he was leaving them. Whatever 
might be, in fact, the declension that had begun, and the disastrous days which 
were before the Church, still, even so, the One to whom he was now going was 
Master of every circumstance, and would know how to glorify Himself as to all 
that could possibly come; aye, even as to the mistakes and failure and sins of 
His people; and to use even the apparently triumphant power of the enemy to 
do this. The whole epistle is characterized in this way by the spirit of power 
and of joy, of which he has spoken to Timothy; and it is this that gave him, and 
will give us, that sound mind which is the accompaniment of such a spirit. He 
in no wise made light of any of the evil; he could not do that. Evil remains 
evil, though God must glorify Himself about it; but, for the soul that in the 
consciousness of it turns to Him, there remains always a living, abiding and 
eternal God; and if we are with Him, there will be with us, of necessity, the 
joy of the final triumph all the way through. Yet this departure of Paul charac- 
terizes the state of things in which we are left; no more with apostolic power 
or with those whom God used as the instruments of His revelation, but in 
weakness, cleaving fast to that written Word only, without apparent positive 
intervention in our behalf. 

1. But the word is, all the more, ‘‘Be strong.’’ The difficulties are but to 
summon forth the strength which must indeed be in God, or it will be all too 
little. But He cannot fail us; and thus the apostle exhorts the disciple here, 
in view of One who is about to judge the living and the dead, and to appear 
Himself in order to take that kingdom, which will never be right save when it 
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is in His hands absolutely. He is to ‘‘ preach the Word, be urgent in season, 
out of season, to convict, rebuke, encourage, with all long-suffering and doc- 
trine;”’ all the more that ‘‘the time will be when men will not bear sound doc- 
trine, but after their own lusts will heap to themselves teachers, having an itch- 
ing ear, and will turn away their ear from the truth and turn to fables.’? How 
plain that Timothy’s consolation is not to be drawn from circumstances, but 
from those eternal realities which we need to have ever before us, but which, as 
we realize them, possess and command the soul, imparting to it the abiding 
character of that eternity to which they belong. 

The judgment of the living, with many, has but little place as distinguished 
from that judgment of the dead, which has comparatively much less place in 
Scripture. The great fact kept before us is that Christ is coming; but at that 
coming, He will judge the living and not yet the dead, and the forgetfulness of 
His coming as a constant expectation is that which has, in fact, put the judg- 
ment as a whole into the far-off distance, while it has confounded saint with 
sinner, and lost, therefore, the distinguishing blessing of faith in Christ. The 


judgment of the living plainly connects with the appearing of Christ; that of 


the dead, with the kingdom that follows it. The apostle urges these upon Tim- 
othy as what would, amid all the difficulties of the way, be his strength and as- 
surance. It is always according to Scripture, ‘‘yet, but a little while, and He 
that will come shall come, and shall not tarry.’”? We look back and see how 
long it has been, and we take this to make the distance behind us put distance 
into that which is before us. The apostle’s way for us would be rather that we 
should say, ‘‘The night is far spent, and the day is at hand.’”?” We may, after 
all, go to the Lord before He comes to us, but we shall not have missed the good 
of having been in the meanwhile ‘‘like unto men that wait for their Lord.’’ 
The whole character of our Christianity will be affected by our ‘‘ holding fast,”’ 
or practically losing sight of His coming, as our constant expectation. With the 
sense of all this upon his soul, Timothy was to preach the Word, not the gospel 
simply, but the whole Word committed to him. How rare a thing is this! 
How few, in fact, take up the Word as a whole, to put it honestly in its en- 
tirety—so far as we may be able, to bring it all before the souls of others! 
Even with those who are not lacking in their apprehension of the gospel, that 
very gospel may be taken so as to limit the truth preached, and to get rid of how 
much that God certainly has in His own wisdom given for our instruction! 
How important a thing to be able to say, as Paul could say, that we have kept 
nothing back, but that, in the assurance that God has given us His Word, we 
have preached that Word faithfully! Timothy was to do this with the utmost 
urgency, ‘‘in season, out of season;’’ that is, there was to be no season at all; 
any time was the right time. That, of course, does not mean that among those 
outside, and, alas, under the power of Satan, there are not seasons, as other texts 
have shown us, which have to be laid hold of in order to reach those who at 
other times may be inaccessible; but amongst the people of God especially (and 
when we speak of preaching the Word, we must, of course, take these ‘all in) 
Satan has no rightful power to shut out the truth from any. We need wisdom 
still, of course, in ministering the Word, according to the need which we may 
find in souls, and according to what they may be able to bear of it; but still the 
Word is for all times and for all the people of God, and we cannot count those 
His people who have no ears to hear it. 


Again, we find conviction and rebuke as that which would necessarily spring 
—and, one may say, in the very first place—out of the preaching of the Word. 
Encouragement follows, but only for those who have hearts to accept whatever 
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correction the word of God may bring. With souls that refuse the discipline of 
it, there can be no comfort rightly or safely given. Amid it all, there would be 
need of all long-suffering and constant teaching, all the more because the time 
would come when they would not bear sound teaching; but, on the contrary, 
after their own lusts, would heap to themselves teachers. Is it not true that 
the systems into which we have so largely got, really favor this devotion of peo- 
ple to teachers of their own choice, when they should have ears for every mes- 
sage that comes from God, whoever the messenger may be? But, ah, walls and 
fences shut out those who have not special liberty to come in, and permit the 
hearers inside to sit down undisturbed by that which, perhaps, is the very thing 
that God would have them hear. The general effect would be, as the apostle 
says here, to turn away the ears from the truth, and to turn them to fables. 


2. Timothy, then, was to be sober in all things, to ‘‘suffer affliction,’’ and to 
‘do the work of an evangelist,’’ to make full proof of his ministry in every part. 
Paul himself was leaving him. ‘‘I am already being poured out,’’ he says—his 
own beautiful reference, no doubt, as we find in Philippians, to the drink-offer- 
ing poured out upon the sacrifice. That which was used in it was the wine of 
joy, and the apostle so expresses it to the Philippians. If he was poured out 
upon the sacrifice and seryice of their faith, he would joy and rejoice with them 
all. Here itis not exactly the being poured out upon the sacrifice of others, but 
there is the same joy in it, as he contemplates the time of his departure having 
come. It was that ‘departing and being with Christ,’’ of which he has already 
told us that it was ‘‘far better.’ Conflict he had had enough, but, even s0, it 
had been a good fight. The fight was not to be regretted, but looked back upon 
with satisfaction. Nevertheless, it was a joy to have finished the course, and to 
realize that the faith which had been committed to him he had, by the grace of 
God, kept from all that would assail it. The crown of righteousness was now 
awaiting him from the Lord, the righteous Judge; when, indeed, not only he 
will receive his recompense, but also, as he says here, ‘‘all those who love His 
appearing.’’ It is Christ’s appearing that in this connection is most suited to 
what he has before him, for it is at His appearing that He gets what is His own, 
and when everything will appear in its true character. And then He bestows the 
rewards. This is always the way in which Scripture connects these things. He 
comes to take us to Himself; but the rewards are put rather as in connection 
with the kingdom. Every one in it will receive his place in due recognition of 
the work that he has done. There are, of course, things which are common to 
all the people of God, and which we have got to keep carefully apart from the 
thought of their being in this sense a reward at all. They are the reward of 
Christ’s work indeed; but there has been here great confusion. The place in the 
Father’s house is not a place which is determined by the value of whatever work 
we have been enabled to do. The nearness of children to the Father is not ac- 
cording to the appraisal of their work, but the outflow of His own heart towards 
those who are begotten of His own Spirit, and all of them, in this, the mere sub- 
jects of divine grace. So, too, the belonging to Christ as members of His body 
is the portion of all the saints of the present time; all make part of the bride, of 
whicli the apostle speaks as that Church which He loves, and for which He has 
given Himself. These are things which have been more or less confounded on 
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| the part of those from whom we should have little expected it. The fruit of 
_ Christ’s work must also be, of necessity, far beyond any fruit of our own; and 
| thus it is a comfort indeed to realize that that which we shall have and enjoy 
together,is far beyond anything that can possibly distinguish us from one an- 
other. God’s best gifts, even in nature, are those that He bestows most widely; 
and yet we are not to make light of those special rewards of which Scripture cer- 
tainly does not make light, and which have so much their sweetness from the 
fact of their coming from His hand who has Himself fought the great fight and 
entered into His rest. 


But to love His appearing goes much further than the thought of any reward 
that one may find at that time. His appearing is that which is to bring the Day 
for the whole earth. It is the time when evil is to be put down with a strong 
hand, but that the love of God may be able to show itself according to His desire. 
It is the time when Christ Himself will be glorified, and everything put in subjec- 
tion under His feet. Whatever special appeal there may be to us in the thought 
of our being caught up to meet Him in the air, yet, if we look at Scripture, we 
shall find that the appearing of the Lord, or His revelation, is that which is much 
more dwelt upon; and we can understand it surely in this way. We shall be 
with Him in that Day, and how blessed will it be to see the rightful King upon 
His throne, the earth subject to Him whom it has refused; the wilderness at 
His coming breaking out into blossom and harvest, and everything in the hands 
of Him who is the “Father of eternity,’’ who is to fashion all things according 
to the Father’s will, so that they shall be eternal! Righteousness will then, in- 
deed, be, at last, upon an absolute throne, and the crown of righteousness be 
the recompense of all who love His appearing. 


3. The apostle goes on now to what is more personal to himself. We see the 
circumstances in which he is, and how little they can minister of comfort to 
him. Demas, mentioned elsewhere as a fellow-laborer, had now forsaken him, 
drawn away by the love of the present age, and was in Thessalonica. Cresces 
had gone to Galatia, Titus was in Dalmatia. There is no reproach attaching to 
their absence from him, but they were absent. Only Luke, the so constant 
companion of his journeys and labors, as the Acts shows him—Luke was with 
him. There is a joyful word with regard to Mark, whom he desires Timothy to 
bring with him as one serviceable to him for ministry. Tychicus he had himself 
sent to Ephesus. He needs for his comfort the cloak which he had left behind 
in Troas, with Carpus ; and he has need of his books, especially the parchments, 
| the material of which naturally points out the importance of what was written 
| upon them. He remembers the evil done him by Alexander the smith, proba- 
| bly the one whom we have seen at Ephesus. The Lord would recompense him 
| according to his works; but Timothy had need to be upon his guard against him 

as one who had greatly withstood the apostle’s words. More sorrowfully still, 
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and empowered me, that through me the preaching 
might be fully known, and all the nations should hear ; 
and I was delivered out of the mouth of the lion. The 
Lord shall deliver me from every evil work, and pre- 
serve me unto his heavenly kingdom; to whom be 
glory to the ages of ages. Amen. 

Greet *Prisca and Aquila, and the ‘house of Onesi- |z Acts 18.2. 
phorus. °Erastus abode in Corinth, but *Trophimus I ark ay 
left in Miletus sick. Use diligence to come before win- | Rom.16.28. 
ter. Eubulus saluteth thee, and Pudes and Linus and ° Rots 21. 29. 
Claudia and all the brethren. *The Lord Jesus Christ | Gal. 6. 18./ 


be with thy spirit. Grace be with you. ae 





but in another spirit, he thinks of that first answer of his before the Roman Em- 
peror, in which no man, even from among the brethren, stood with him, but all 
forsook him. He prays that it may not be laid to their charge. But there was 
One who stood with him, in Himself all-sufficient in place of any others; and 
He made this the very opportunity that the preaching should be fully known, 
and the nations should hear it; and for that time he was delivered out of the 
mouth of the lion. But, indeed, from every evil work He would deliver him, 
and preserve him unto His heavenly kingdom. The deliverance might take, as 
is plain, very different forms, and that which was, after all, to be his great de- 
liverance might seem to be the very reverse; but God makes all things work 
together for good to those that love Him, and His own soul, conscious of this 
nearing departure, breaks out in praise to Him to whom shall be the glory of 
the ages of ages. 

He greets finally Prisca and Aquila, his old companions, and the house of the 
Onesiphorus of whom we have heard him speaking. Erastus had remained in 
Corinth, and Trophimus he had left in Miletus sick. We see that whatever mi- - 
raculous power was in the Church, it was not made use of to make every saint 
comfortable in this life, nor, necessarily, to enable him to minister to the com- 
fort of others either. The apostle felt, no doubt, the absence of Trophimus ; 
but he has not a word of reproof for him, nor a thought of murmuring with re- 
gard to it. But his heart longs once more to see Timothy, and again he bids 
him use diligence to come to him. 

He closes with greetings from those around him and from all the brethren, 
and prays that the Lord might be with his spirit, energizing and controlling it. 
He ends with a prayer for him, that he might have the grace at all times so 
needful. 
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SCOPE AND DIVISIONS OF THE EPISTLE TO TITUS. 


of Paul’s epistles. Its connection with the epistles to Timothy 
has also been noted. Godliness is in both the great thing insisted 
upon. The ordination of elders is for this purpose, while the promise 


r JITUS, as already said, is the Deuteronomy of the second division 


of eternal life which is dwelt upon here as in Timothy, is in the same 
direction. It is the basis, in fact, of everything in the work in man. 
In the epistle to Titus, the declension beginning and its results are not 
so manifestly before us. It is not the object, although the conflict be- 
tween good and evil is quite manifest also, and that within the Church 
itself; but the great point in Titus is that “the truth is according to 
godliness ;” the word of revelation is that which, in fact, produces it, 
and, of course, sustains what it has produced. The truth, therefore, is 
according to godliness—cannot be severed from it. If the truth de- 
parts, godliness of necessity departs also ; and if there is not godliness 
in the profession of the truth, the truth itself necessarily suffers and is 
perverted. This is the moral lesson which makes Titus, therefore, es- 
sentially Deuteronomic. 

The epistle itself is of a very simple character. The two parts of it 
give us: the first, the general principle that the truth is according to 
godliness; the second, the relation of one of these to the other: that 
is, that the doctrine necessarily, as made known in the power of the 
Spirit, is the mold into which the life is cast, and the inspiration of the 
life itself. ‘These things give us, therefore, the two divisions of the 
epistle: 

1. (Chap. i.): The truth according to godliness. 

2. (Chaps. ii., iii): The relation of one of these to the other. 
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THE EPISTLE TO 


Jud Bape 





DIVISION 1. (Chap. i.) 
The truth according to godliness. 


Aste 3 = uf AUL, a bondman of God and an apostle of Jesus 
eternal life Christ according to the faith of God’s elect and 
on the acknowledgment of the *truth which is after |a1Tim.6.3 
pmade godliness, in *hope of eternal life, which God who can- pie 
* | not lie ‘promised before the age-times, but hath ¢mani- |¢ 990. 3.15 


fested in its own season his word in the preaching 


NOTES. 


Dry. 1. 


The connection of truth with godliness, that is, the inseparability of the two, 
is wand which is first insisted on. The character of the relation itself comes after- 
wards. 

1. The truth is emphasized at the very start. Paul speaks of himself as a 
‘¢hHondman of God and an apostle of Jesus Christ, according to the faith of God’s 
elect and the acknowledgment of the truth which is after godliness.’? The 
opening words, as usual, give us thus the key to the epistle. The election of God 
is that which is the final dependence of the soul, that is, the will of God in love 
which goes out after its objects ; a will which, surely, nothing can oppose, which 
must be characterized by His own nature, which alone, therefore, can give the 
limits of it. God cannot lie, God cannot repent; and in every manifestation of 
His will we find the activity of a nature which is love, and is so as much as any- 
where in the refusal of the evil itself, which is the destruction of everything. It 
is not an arbitrary thing on God’s part, that He ordains the judgment of evil, 
which is the necessary contradiction of His whole nature, and of all, therefore, 
that can possibly be for blessing. Love is in this way intolerant, of necessity. 
Tolerance here could not be love. God has His own way in grace of meeting 
souls in the deepest need that can be, but grace itself is never apart from the 
destruction of evil. Thus, there is that by which this grace of God works. If 
God saves, it is by ‘‘sanctification of the Spirit and belief of the truth.” There 
is no other way. Man has everywhere received and drunk in the lie of the 
devil. By that lie, if it is not refused, he is destroyed. All the corruption that 
is in the world has come in through it. Thus, then, there must be the acknow]- 
edgment of the truth which is after godliness. For this, the apostle is set. He 
is the minister of it, his confidence being that ‘‘hope of eternal life which God 
who cannot lie promised before the age-times.’’ We see, as in Timothy so here, 
the going back to the beginning. Whatever may have come in since, God’s 
purpose as revealed there abides. Whatever the delay and the need of patience, 
yet the end is certain. These ‘‘aoe-times,’’ we have already seen, are practi- 
cally the dispensations, the different steps by which God has worked out and 
developed what was in His mind, and made way for the full truth, which is 
now manifested. That long preparation of the world for that in which alone lies 
all blessing for man is a lesson most serious in its nature as to what man is, 
while it has reference also, no doubt, to the manifestation of things before the 
principalities and powers, the creatures of God outside of humanity, but who, 
nevertheless, are personally interested in all that in which God reveals Himself. 

eee nae 
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wherewith I was entrusted “according to the command- : ieee 

ment of our Saviour-God; to Titus [my] Jtrue child |*2 tim. 1.2: 

2(5-16): | according to the ’common faith: horace and peace |7? Fet-1)- 
Elders or- : 5 Ai Tim.1.2. 
Elders or | from God the Father and Christ Jesus our Saviour. See, 
the refata-|9 Qn this account ‘left I thee in Crete that thou might- eaten 


tion of i i q é ‘ 
gainsayers.| est set in order the things that remain, and Yappoint |9 Acts 14.23. 


How deep this interest is we have now, and can have, probably, but little 
knowledge; yet we have glimpses of it scattered all through the word of God. 
The earth, with all the littleness which infidelity, with its feigned humility, has 
pointed out to us, has, nevertheless, been the theatre of that with which God 

_has connected the manifestation of His glory as nowhere else, and the very lit- 
¢leness of man himself, as well as the evil condition in which he is found, has 
part in the manifestation. The time of full revelation is now come. This is 
the very season of God appointed for it; and how much, if we entered into this, 
might we reckon upon therefore, if indeed the knowledge of God Himself is 
that which in a practical sense is our very life itself. ‘For this is life eternal, 
to know Thee, the only true God, and Jesus Christ, whom Thou hast sent.’ 
How little have we entered into the character of the present dispensation! How 
little have our hearts grasped of this desire of God to communicate His mind to 
us, and to bring us thus into fellowship with Himself—no longer as those to 
whom He speaks as servants merely, and who are to move obedient to His will, 
but as unto children, those brethren among whom Christ Himself takes His 
place as the First-born, and to whom, as unto friends, He becomes the revealer 
of the Father’s counsels. 

If we knew this aright, what interest would it give to every part of Scripture, 
to His thoughts with regard to His people Israel, and, back of them, to that dis- 
play of Himself in nature, to which Scripture is the key! How wonderful to be 
those upon whom, thus, the ends of the ages are come, and to whom the stores 
that have been accumulated all along the line of revelation become the treasury 
of faith! This is His word, to which Paul was devoted—not simply His gospel, 
though the gospel must be the beginning everywhere, necessarily, and at once 
introduces the soul that has received it into the very heart of divine revelation. 
But the Word itself goes far beyond what we commonly call this, and is nothing 
less than that which is not merely to bring us out of sin into holiness, but to 
qualify us for that place with Christ to which infinite grace has destined us. 
How little we realize what the body of Christ means in this way, that body in 
which the Spirit dwells as never before, in order to give us capacity for the re- 
ception of these communications! When will we awake to realize and answer 
to this grace of God? 

Again, we find the apostle insisting upon the character of God as a Saviour- 
God, a commandment from whom is just that which manifests the energy of 
a love which imperatively requires the fulfilment of its counsels. He is writing 
to Titus, his true child, as he declares, even as Timothy was—his child accord- 
ing to the faith which he had been the instrument used of God in communica- 
ting to him. To him he wishes grace and peace from God the Father and Christ 
Jesus the Saviour. This individuality which the epistle emphasizes, as we have 
geen also with the epistles to Timothy, is that which, while it comes out in the 
most distinct way in the ruin of the Church which has come in, yet was always 
an absolute necessity. The soul must be for itself before God. We are not 
saved in the multitude, but saved individually ; and in all our life, the more 
simply we have to do with God Himself, for ourselves, as if there were none 
other, the more fitted we shall be for fellowship with others, and to serve the 
ends for which God has united us together. 


2. Titus had been left in Crete distinctly to complete the order of the assem- 


bly there, and to appoint elders in every city. The characters required in an 
elder are stated much as in Timothy, especially the family character, as one may 
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elders in every city, as I had charged thee,—if any |« 1 Tim.3. 
one be blameless, the husband of one wife, having faith- | 7* 
ful children not accused of excess or unruly. For an 
overseer must be blameless as a'steward of God, not |! 1 Cor. 4. 
headstrong, not passionate, not given to wine, no striker, 1 Pet.4.10. 
™no seeker of base gain, but hospitable, a lover of good, |m1 Tim. 3. 
discreet, righteous, pious, temperate, holding fast the 1 Pet, 5. 2, 
faithful word according to the doctrine taught, that he 
may be able both to exhort with sound teaching and to 
convict the gainsayers. For there are many disorderly 
vain speakers and deceivers of men’s minds, especially | 1Tim.1.6. 
*they who are of the circumcision, whose mouths must |o acts 11.2, 
be stopped, as those who subvert whole houses, teach- | AfI§15.05. 
ing things which ought not to be, for the ?sake of base |¢1'Tims5 
gain. One of their own, a “prophet of themselves said, Be ee 
Cretans are always liars, evil beasts, idle gluttons. This 
witness is true; therefore reprove them sharply, that 
they may be sound in the faith, not giving heed to 
* Jewish fables and ‘commandments of men that turn |s!Tim.1.4. 
from the truth. To the “pure all things are pure, but a” 
to those that are defiled and unbelieving is nothing | Cy 7, 
pure, but even their mind and conscience are defiled.| 18 
*They profess to know God, but in works deny him, |v1John24. 
being abominable and disobedient, and to every good 
work reprobate. 





say; for the elder is to be a father in the local assembly. Thus, he must be 
“the husband of one wife, haying faithful children not accused of excess, or 
unruly.’’ For the character of his children he is thus distinctly accounted as 
responsible. As an overseer, he is to be blameless as a steward of God, with 
nothing that would show a lack of government in his own spirit, ‘‘not head- 
strong, not passionate, not given to wine, no striker, no seeker of base gain.”’ 
On the other hand, not merely of a negative character, but ‘‘hospitable, a lover 
of good, discreet, righteous, pious ;’’ himself ‘‘holding fast the faithful word 
~according to the doctrine taught, so as to be able both to exhort with sound 
teaching and convict the gainsayers.”’ 


The circumstances in Crete were of special exigency, and we see in them how, 
wherever the soul is not fully with God, the natural character necessarily comes 
up. One of their own, a prophet of themselves, had characterized the Cretans 
as ‘‘always liars, evil beasts, slow bellies’’ (or, ‘‘slothful gluttons’’). This did 
not hinder the grace of God in its work amongst them; for, as we know, it is the 
glory of God’s grace that it can avail for the chief of sinners ; but it showed the 
character in which the evil, if it were suffered to come out, would display itself. 
Thus, among the Cretans there were many vain speakers and deceivers, the cir- 
cumcision having specially this character, through the constant opposition which 
we have found legality was always manifesting to the truth of God, and the 
plausible cover of previous revelation under which it sheltered itself. It was 
imperative that the mouths of such should be stopped, as those who subverted 
whole houses, teaching things which ought not to be, and always with that char- 
acter which is so naturally and necessarily displayed among those who are not 
satisfied with that which alone can satisfy. The corruption which is in the 
world is through lust, and at the bottom of all this plausible perversion of that 
which had been given of God there was a spirit coveting that which it counted 
gain. There was need, therefore, of sharp reproof in these cases—above all, that 
they might be sound in the faith, the very spring of godliness, as we have seen 
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DIVISION 2. (Chaps. ii., iii.) 
The relation of one to the other. 
1 (ii. 1-10): | 1, Be speak thou the things which “become sound | w 1 Tim. 1. 





J : B 10. 
ee doctrine; that aged men be sober, grave, discreet, 
SPA sound in the faith, in love, in patience ; that the elder 


aone.. | women in like manner be in behavior as becometh v1 Tim.2.9. 
sacred things, ’not slanderers, nor enslaved to much |y 1 Tim. 3. 
wine, teachers of what is good; that they may admonish| ~ 

the young women to be lovers of their husbands, lovers 

of their children, discreet, “pure, “busy at home, good, |21 Pet. 3.2. 
subject to their own husbands, that the word of God |% 2 T™-> 
may not be blasphemed. The young men in like man- a ee é: 
ner exhort to be discreet ; in all things “showing thyself OA ae 
as a pattern of good works; in teaching, uncorruptness, 12. 
gravity, sound speech that cannot be condemned, that 

dhe who is opposed may be ashamed, having no evil |aNeb. 
thing to say concerning us; ‘bondmen to be subject to bie 
their own masters, to make themselves /well pleasing |/ Col. 3. 2. 
in all things; not answering again, not purloining, but 
showing all good fidelity, ’that they may adorn the 


g cf. Matt.5. 
16. 
doctrine of our Saviour-God in all things. La 





the epistle declares it. Judaism, astray from the purpose of God with regard to 
it, was only resulting in fables and commandments of men turning from the 
truth. The liberty that existed in Christ was denied by it. Rules for outward 
conduct had supplanted that purity of heart which alone made all things pure, 
while to the defiled and unbelieving there was really no line of separation at all; 
to them nothing was pure, even the mind and conscience being defiled. With 
all this there was the profession of the knowledge of God, while in works they 
denied Him. We see how the knowledge of God should necessarily result in 
works accordant—how it will, in fact, necessarily do this, or it is not true 
knowledge. 


Div. 2. 


1. The apostle goes on now to show more distinctly the character of the rela- 
tion of truth to godliness. The doctrine was in itself sound or wholesome doc- 
trine, that would bring about in its reception a healthy condition of soul. Thus 
there would be things becoming to it. The apostle briefly characterizes them: 
on the part of the aged men, ‘‘sobriety, gravity, discretion, soundness in the 
faith,’’—as part of a moral character which, indeed, it is,—“‘love, patience; ” on 
the part of the elder women, a behaviour such as became sacred things. They 
were not to be slanderers, not to be enslaved to much wine; on the other hand, 
teachers of what was good, admonishing by precept as well as example the 
younger women to be lovers of their husbands, of their children, ‘discreet, pure, 
busy at home.’’ ‘‘ Keepers at home’? goes too far here. Home was their proper 
sphere, and they were to be occupied with things there, leaving none of their 
duties undone. They were to be ‘‘good, subject to their own husbands,’’ that 
the word of God might not be blasphemed. The young men were to be discreet, 
not given to the impulse so natural to those who are as yet more or less unac- 
quainted with themselves and with the manner in which things work out. 
While Titus was to exhort them to all this, he was to be himself a “‘ pattern of 
good works, in teaching uncorrupt, grave, with sound speech, that could not 
be condemned,’’ able thus to reprove the opposition which would surely be found, 
| and which all must count upon meeting. Bondmen were to be subject to their 








| own masters, to make themselves well pleasing in all things, ‘‘not answering 
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-15): . h “] j i j . 
Sl-15):, 2. For the “grace of God, bringing ‘salvation for all men, |/ ch. 3. 4. 


as cartying| hath appeared, ‘teaching us that, denying ungodliness |j Rome it 
salvation | and worldly lusts, we should “live discreetly and right- | Rom. 7; 6. 
eously and piously ‘in the present age, “awaiting the eur keph 2 
blessed hope and appearing of the glory of our “great |,”) gopi7 
God and Saviour Jesus Christ; who °gave himself for | 2 Pet.3.12. 


us that he might ?redeem us from all lawlessness, and |”? Pett.) 





¢purify unto himself a "peculiar people, ‘zealous of good |%4"** 

works. These things speak, and exhort, and rebuke |? Ps. 180.8. 

with all authority. ‘Let no one despise thee. go) Bak 87, 

8 dit 127): 3. Put them in mind to be “subject to rulers, to authori- |,73, 19.5, 
tion ties, to be "obedient, ready for every good work; to| 1 Pet.2.9. 
wrought | slander no one, “not to be contentious, [to be] mild, + eh 2. 10, 
Spirit. showing all meekness towards all men, For we our- |f1vim-4 


1 Pet. 2.13. v 2 Tim. 2. 21. w1Tim. 8, 3; 2 Tim. 2. 24. 


again, not purloining, but showing all good fidelity,’ that they might adorn the 
doctrine of our Saviour-God in all things. These are, in a general way, the 
things that characterize the truth in its reception, as the apostle directly now 
declares. 

2. ‘‘For the grace of God,’’ he says, ‘‘hath appeared, bringing salvation for 
all men;’’ and this grace it is that effectually teaches how to live aright. It 
brings the soul to God, thus putting away ungodliness. It satisfies the soul with 
Him, and thus dries up the fountain of lusts. It brings into the light of His 
presence, and thus enables one to live with due regard to things as they are; dis- 
creetly therefore, righteously, and piously, in the present age, so adverse, as it 
is, in its whole course to that which is of God, and under the power of the god 
of it, which is the devil. The soul thus blessed and having found its portion 
outside the world, in that to which the world could add nothing, had for its 
blessed hope ‘‘the appearing of the glory of our great God and Saviour, Jesus | 
Christ,’’—the time of the full revelation of Him who was already by the Spirit 
revealed in it, and to whose will it was henceforth hound by every possible tie 
of love and gratitude. Thus, for the redeemed, redemption had its character as 
deliverance from all lavlessness, from the whole spirit of insubjection natural to 
man. Those who were redeemed were a people peculiar to Himself, His own, 
His possession, purified therefore for Himself, according to His own will, and 
‘‘zealous of good works.’’ Here was the power of the life in the truth itself, 
and thus anything which touched this was a blight necessarily upon all else. 
Titus, therefore, was to speak in this way, ‘‘exhorting and rebuking with all 
authority.’’ He was not to carry his own personal meekness so far as to let the 
truth in him be despised. The apprehension of these things would of necessity 
deliver from all half-heartedness with regard to them, and from all toleration of 
half-heartedness in others. 

3. The apostle has thus put Christ before the soul in the power of His work as 
the Redeemer, and as the Object for the heart, the One whom it was liberty to 
serve. He now turns to emphasize the work of the Spirit, still in connection 
with and as the basis of exhortation to a conduct suitable. They were to be put 
in mind ‘‘to be subject to rulers, to authorities, to be ready for every good 
work, to slander none; not to be contentious, but mild, showing all meekness 
towards all men.’? We see that meekness is necessarily in that which is per- 
sonal to one’s self. It is the refusal to insist upon our own rights, but therefore 
is out of place entirely when it is a question of yielding the rights of God. Here 
what would enable for the manifestation of such a spirit would be to look back 
upon the past, to realize the condition in which we all were at one time: ‘‘ with- 
out understanding, disobedient, in error, enslaved by various lusts and pleas- 
ures, living in malice and envy, hateful, hating one another.’’? What a proof of 


the power of the gospel to turn those having such a character into the very op- 
ecient 
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selves also were once without intelligence, disobedient, 
erring, enslaved by various lusts and pleasures, living 
in malice and envy, hateful, hating one another. But 2 Ch 2, 1, 
when “the kindness and love to man of our Saviour- rae 
God appeared, Ynot by works that are in righteousness |#,Eph- ? 3 
which we have done, but “according to his mercy he | acy. Eph. 5.! 
-gaved us, through the “washing of byegeneration and ta 
renewing of the Holy Spirit, which he “shed upon us |? Matt. 19. 
richly through Jesus Christ our Saviour; that having |c Rom.5.5. 
been “justified by his grace, we might be “heirs second- (SE 2 
ing to the ‘hope of eternal life. J ch. 1.2. 





posite of all this; and here, again, it is the kindness and love to man of our 
Saviour-God which has appeared. Notice how the divine glory of Christ is ever 
before him. ‘‘Our great God and Saviour’? is Christ Himself. No one else 
could have accomplished this. No one could have been allowed, if able, to bind 
the hearts of others to himself. The Maker of men has become the Redeemer, 
and it is in this that is found the moral power of the salvation. For this, all 
‘works of righteousness which we have done’’ must be set aside absolutely. 
They would naturally make the soul owe something to itself, and the glory of 
God would be proportionately obscured. Now it was ‘according to His mercy 
He saved us,” and this by that which was a work of the Spirit of God, a ‘‘ wash- 
ing of regeneration and renewing of the Holy Spirit shed upon us richly through 
Jesus Christ our Saviour.”” This phrase, ‘‘the washing of regeneration,’ has 
been little understood, and thus naturally perverted. The word for ‘‘ washing,”’ 
which might be rendered also, and has been rendered, ‘‘ bath,’’ would in this 
way, so naturally to a ritualist, speak of water-baptism, that the argument was 
irresistible that here regeneration was in baptism itself. Itis acknowledged, of 
course, that the word ‘‘regeneration ’’ is one which is found in the New Testa- 
ment in only one other place, but that in so different.a connection as has hin- 
dered the realization of the meaning, to which, nevertheless, this should have led 
the way. The Lord promises to the twelve that ‘Cin the regeneration, when the 
Son of man shall sit upon the throne of His kingdom,”’ they also shall “sit upon 
twelve thrones, judging the twelve tribes of Israel.’’ ‘‘ The regeneration ’’ is in 
this passage the millennial state; but thus we may see already the difference 
between it and the idea of new birth, whatever the connection may be between 
these. The millennial regeneration is not a new life infused into the world, but 
it is a new state of things brought about by the new government over it. Thus, 
the Lord speaks of the throne of the Son of man and of thrones for His disciples. 
The throne of the world in the hands of the perfect Ruler is, in fact, what brings 
about the regeneration. Righteousness now reigns. In the new earth it will 
dwell; but in the millennium there is yet neither the full reality, nor, therefore, 
the full permanence of deliverance from evil. Righteousness reigns, and evil is 
not suffered any more, but the full blessing waits to be manifested in that which 
is eternal and not millennial. The subjugation of evil, Christ’s foes put under 
His feet, goes on through the millennium, in different stages, towards complete- 
ness. It is the preparation for eternity, but not the eternal state itself. 


It is plain, therefore, that there is a parallel between the stages of God’s prep- 
aration of the earth for blessing and that of the individual man. The present 
stage of the earth is that out of which the Christian has been delivered, the state 
of bondage to corruption, the dominion of sin. The present state of the Chris- 
tian is that which the earth itself waits for, the time when the power of sin will 
be broken and righteousness will reign. For us righteousness reigns now, but 
the conflict with sin is not over. This, in the millennium, will be fully seen at 
the end, when there is once more the outbreak of evil, Satan being let loose. 
What follows this is the dissolution of the present heavens and earth and the 
coming of the new earth, in which dwelleth righteousness, just as the dissolution 
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or the change of the body makes way for the perfect eternal state with us. 
Thus there is a complete parallel, which we cannot be wrong in acceptilig as 
that which will help us with the expression here. ‘‘The washing of regenera- 
tion’ is the deliverance from the power of sin, which is no more tolerated, but 
which is not, by any means, wholly removed. ‘‘The renewing of the Holy 
Spirit’? is that which is constantly needed to supplement this, although the 
word used does not speak of a mere reviving or refreshing constantly, but rather 
of a change into that which is new,—thus, of ways, habits,—as the light more 
and more penetrates, and the word of God manifests more and more its perfec- 
tion and its power for the soul. 

This, then, is the way by which God accomplishes in us His salvation, work- 
ing in us the willing and the doing which we work out. We are reminded here 
that the Holy Spirit is that which is ‘‘shed upon us richly through Jesus Christ 
our Saviour.’? There is abundant-power, therefore. We are never left to our 
natural weakness, the Spirit of God finding in the work of Christ His ability to 
deal with the sin within us, and to carry us on to the perfection which we have 
found already before God in Christ Himself. Thus having been ‘‘justified by 
His grace,’’ we become ‘‘heirs according to the hope of eternal life.’’ Here is 
the necessary result, as we have seen, of that sonship to which the Spirit of God 
in us testifies; but the inheritance itself we enter in the recognized path of pil- 
grimage and strangership here. The eternal life which is in its fulness before 
us, and nevertheless in us at the present moment, manifests thus its power over 
us as carrying us forward in the power of the joy in that which is unseen, which 
makes the strangership here natural and easy. 

4. The apostle immediately turns again to exhortation. In the power of all 
this he would have it earnestly affirmed that those who believe God should 
take care to pay diligent attention to good works. We see how the working out 
of salvation ‘with fear and trembling” is most consistent with the knowledge 
that God is working in us for the accomplishment of this. The sense of the 
greatness of the love which is thus manifested towards us, and of the glory of 
Him who has identified Himself with us in this way, is that which makes us all 
the more tremble lest in any way we should dishonor Him. ‘‘ These things,”’ _ 
then, ‘‘are good;”’ and, as good, are ‘‘profitable to men.”? But again Titus is 
warned, as Timothy has been, of the foolish questions, and genealogies, and 
strifes, and contentions about the law, which we see everywhere as dangerous 
for those who inherit the blessings of Judaism, but who are so apt, therefore, 
to mistake the figure for the reality. Man’s will also is ready to come in 
and manifest itself, so that a man that is ‘‘a heretic,” or, as the Revised Ver- 
sion puts it, ‘‘a factious man,’’ a man who makes troubles with the dreams of 
his own mind, was to be shunned after a first and second admonition. It is not 
a question necessarily of assembly-judgment, for the matter might not be, in 
fact, serious enough for this, but a refusal to enter into that with him which, 
even though it may be in some measure true, yet has an exaggerated and one- 
sided importance which perverts it. The perversion springs, as it ever does, 
from the self-will of the man himself, not humble and subject to the word of 
God, while yet he may be diligently employed about it, but seeking his own in 
reality, and not the things of God. Thus ‘“he sinneth, being self-condemned.”’ 
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5. The epistle ends, as commonly, with personal matters and greetings, which 
have so tender an interest, as opening to us the life of those days, and the heart 
of the apostle, exercised by the trials of the way, and for others, the companions 
of his way. He is not here the ‘‘ prisoner of the Lord,’’ but has been in Crete, 
and is now in Macedonia, or on his way to it. Written, as seems evident, after 
his first imprisonment, it is one proof, among others, of ‘his realization of the 
confidence expressed in the epistle to the Philippians of his deliverance at that 
time: ‘‘I know that I shall abide with you all, for your furtherance and joy of 
faith.” The three ‘pastoral?’ epistles, with that to the Hebrews, are the only 
Scriptural record of the interval between that and his final condemnation in the 
last year of Nero, A.D. 68. But there is consistent testimony that he fulfilled, 
also, his desire to visit Spain (Rom. xv. 24). 

One can say little that is not obvious of these closing verses. 
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THE CATHOLIC EPISTLES. 


HERE are just eight writers of the New Testament books. Four 
of these we find in the seven catholic epistles, although the wri- 
tings of John, as we know, overflow these narrow bounds. The 

four writers, who stand for four divisions of the books themselves, have 
thus the numerical stamp of their own division, which is surely in char- 
acter that which speaks distinctly of the way, of the walk upon earth; 
the seven epistles putting the stamp of perfection upon this, as we have 
had in the epistles of Paul the twice seven, the perfection of divine tes- 
timony. We have here plainly another line of things from that which 
we find in those that are just concluded. Paul carries us up to heaven, 
John, as often said, brings down heaven to earth; and that is not only 
true in the gospel which we have of his, in which we see the divine 
glory of the man Christ Jesus, but in the book of Revelation also, in 
which we find the Holy City coming down from God out of heaven, and 
the tabernacle of God with men, that He may dwell with them. 

“ Catholic,” or “ general,” is, after all, a.dubious term for these epis- 
tles, which merely refers to the evident fact that they are not written 
to any specific assembly, or even assemblies ; yet Peter, as we know, 
is the apostle of the circumcision, and addresses these, that is, the rem- 
nant in Israel who have come into the faith of Jesus, while James’ ad- 
dress is still more evidently to the twelve tribes which are scattered 
abroad. One can hardly call such an epistle, in any strict sense, “ cath- 
olic,” On the other hand, there can be no doubt that they develop in 
various ways the practical character of the people of God on ‘earth, 
which John traces, according to his manner, as the manifestation of that 
eternal life which is divine life, and which therefore manifests itself in 
likeness of the children of God to God their Father. John’s epistles 
have thus a more internal character, while Peter and James speak more 
of the external path., 

They stand evidently not in the order in which we have them. Peter, 
as the apostle of the circumcision, having naturally the first place, as he 
has in his subject, which is that of the government of the Father over 
those who are, in fact, a new people of God, and (in contrast with Isra- 
el’s rejection of His word) an obedient people. When Israel journeyed 
through the wilderness, of all the holy things carried by the Levites, the 
ark went first; and no wonder, for it was the throne of God, where God 
dwelt between the cherubim, and to put it in that place was to pro- 
claim the Master they served, and themselves before all things, if they 
acted in character with this place assigned it, an obedient people. This 
is just the theme, then, of both the epistles of Peter, while the second 
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shows, nevertheless, after the manner s0 much of these second épis- 
tles, the departure from this in the profession at large. With Peter it 
is to ‘the obedience of Christ” that those whom he addresses are sancti- 
fied, while with this goes that “ sprinkling of blood” which is to cleanse 
even that obedience itself from all the failure which, alas, so mingles 
with it. The government of which he speaks is a Father’s government, 
and thus, necessarily, the throne is a throne of grace, while at the same 
time it cannot be forgotten that ‘‘ without respect of persons” He 
‘‘judgeth according to every man’s work.’”’ This is insisted on through- 
out the epistles. 

James gives us, as is well known, the justification of the believer, but 
in a way of his own, which has been often taken as if it were to modify, 
in some respects, the doctrine which Paul has already proclaimed. But 
justification with James is not the justification of the ungodly. It is the 
justification of the professed believer, which is to be, therefore, of neces- 
sity by those works which, if faith has not, it is ‘dead, being alone.” 
There is no life, no reality, in it. Thus his justification is not before 
God, as Paul’s is; and Paul seems to leave evident room, on the other 
hand, for that which James speaks of. “If Abraham,” he says, ‘‘ were 
justified by works, he hath whereof to glory, but not before God,” Thus, 
he does not deny that Abraham was justified by works, while he does 
absolutely deny that he was justified by works before God. When the 
professed believer is justified by his works, that is not at all needful for 
God, who knows absolutely the reality or the unreality. For man it is; 
and that is how James puts it: “A man may say, Thou hast faith, and 
I have works; show me thy faith without thy works,” (that is clearly 
impossible,) ‘and I will show thee my faith by my works.” Thus the 
fruits of faith which are here alone in question are by no means just 
morality. Abraham offers up his son. Rahab, as men would say, be- 
trays her country; but both of these own a higher allegiance than that 
to men; and they are the witnesses thus, not of a moral character,— 
although it be the source of all morality,—but of faith. Thus, the char- 
acter which the epistle has in this way is according to the second place, 
which in fact it should have—that of testimony. Abraham was justi- 
fied by faith when, alone with God under the stars of heaven, he was 
pointed to those witnesses of God’s promise to him: he simply believed, 
and “it was counted to him for righteousness;” but when James ap- 
peals to his justification by works, it was to what men saw when he 
offered up Isaac his son upon the altar. There it is that we “see how 
faith wrought with his works.” The testing of this in some places may 
seem minute, and that is the perfection of it. If you put the poor man, 
he says, in a poor place in your synagogue, how can you claim that you 
have recognized the true glory of the Lord of glory, whom you would 
have put in the same place if you had judged Him in the same way? 
The question is one of faith, and where does faith see poverty or riches? 
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Another characteristic of James connected with this, therefore, is “ pa- 
tience.”” That is the fruit of faith distinctly, or, perhaps we may say, 
hope, which yet is but faith looking forward. It is what the trial of 
| faith works, and therefore blessed is he who endureth the trial. If only 
patience have “ her perfect work,” we are “ perfect and entire, wanting 
| in nothing.” Then the Word also is what here, as elsewhere, governs 
the soul. That is the mirror in which we are to see ourselves. Thus, 
| the general drift of James’ epistle agrees thoroughly with its numerical 
place. 

The epistles of John come in the third place, and are themselves three 
in number. Even in such matters, we must not despise the help that 
God would give us. John speaks, therefore, of manifestation, and, in- 
deed, of the manifestation of that which is divine, as already said—of 
that divine life in the believer which produces in him the signs of his 
parentage. God is light and God is love; and thus the life in us dis- 
plays its character as love and righeousness ; and for this we are intro- 
duced, in the first place, into the sanctuary where God is revealed. He 
is not, we are told, merely Light; but He is in the light, the sanctuary 
is open, and we, as in the light, are thus revealed to ourselves ; while 
the precious blood which is upon the mercy-seat puts away the sins 
which the light reveals. Thus, to be in the light is for John the defini- 
tion of a Christian. The blood-cleansing does not extend beyond the 
limits of the light in which we are. 

The second epistle connects the love and the light together, empha- 
sizing the side of light, or truth; while the third épistle connects these 
also, but emphasizing the love. Love to the brethren is in John a very 
special manifestation of having “ passed from death unto life.” 

Jude coming in the fourth place closes the series, sadly indeed, with 
the warning of the departure of the Church from holiness and subjec- 
tion to the Lord, so that at His appearing the ungodly ones long proph- 
esied of as subjects of His judgment will be found within the Church 
itself. Still, the Lord will preserve His own, and Jude insists in the 
meantime upon the testing of everything in view of general departure, 
with yet mercy to be shown to those of whom, after all, there is hope of 
recovery. 
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SCOPE AND DIVISIONS OF 
THE FIRST EPISTLE OF PETER. 


HE character of the first epistle has been already briefly shown. 
The second epistle is strictly supplementary to the first, so that 
we perhaps need not here consider the two together. The epistle 
is, as already said, addressed to Jewish believers, or sojourners of the 
dispersion —the remnant of Israel already scattered, as we know, 
through their disobedience to God, and who had never been recovered 
in reality from that disobedience, or from the dispersion in which it 
ended. They were in every land as it were as captives of Babylon; 
but these whom Peter addresses are still more in character as a disper- 
sion. Christianity itself has separated Jew from Jew in a more marked 
and thorough way than any mere dispersion among the Gentiles could 
have effected it. We therefore see immediately in the epistles ad- 
dressed to them the fact recognized that they are a new election, a new 
people of God, now sanctified by the Spirit to “obedience and sprink- 
ling of the blood of Jesus Christ,” and with a new inheritance before 
them. Here, then, is an election which cannot fail. Those who are 
the people of God after this manner are “ guarded by the power of God, 
through faith,” unto the salvation for which, in its fulness, they are yet 
waiting. They are seen also as those who are under the Father’s gov- 
ernment, in which respect, as is clear, Israel had only the shadow, rather 
than the reality. They are distinctly now a New Testament company 
in the world, born anew by the word of the gospel proclaimed to them, 
and growing up unto salvation in the power of that same Word. They 
are inheritors of blessings which were in some sense proffered to Israel 
but rejected by them, and are thus “‘a spiritual house, a holy priesthood, 
to offer up spiritual sacrifices acceptable to God by Jesus Christ.”’ They 
have the full preciousness thus of being built upon that Stone which 
the builders had rejected, and which had been to Israel but a “stone of 
stumbling and a rock of offence;’’ but they were now ‘a royal priest- 
hood, a holy nation, a people for divine possession to set forth the vir- 
tues of Him who had called them out of darkness into His marvelous 
light.” The apostle presses, then, what is to be the practical result of 
this, their glorifying God in the manifestation of this sanctification of 
theirs, and amid all the conditions which the world in its present state 
imposes upon them. 
He then looks at the trial itself, the necessary trial resulting from the 
world being in opposition to God. They are to do well, suffer for it as 
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the natural result, and take this patiently. The lesson of the flood, the 
_ end of that old world of long ago, shows what awaits the world which 
has taken its character from that old one; while for the Christian there 
is a salvation out of it, which Judaism pictures, but which is in fact ac- 
complished by the resurrection of Jesus Christ, who is gone into heaven, 
and has all things made subject to Him. The judgment itself, as being 
at hand, (nay, even beginning in the judgment of the house of God at 
the present time,) is finally insisted on, 


The divisions, therefore, are these : 

1. (Chap. i. 1-21): Christians a new election, sustained by the power 
of God as sons for an eternal inheritance. 

2, (Chaps. i. 22-ii. 10): The New Testament relationships, in place of 
the Old Testament ones forfeited and broken off. 

3. (Chaps. ii. 11-iii. 9): The glorifying of God in the manifestation of 
their character as a people sanctified to Him. 

4, (Chaps. iii. 10-iv. 6): The world-trial, and their trial in the world. 


5. (Chaps. iv. 7-v.): The judgment at hand, and the responsibilities 
connected with it. 
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Tat Peter had distinctly reserved to him the character of the apostle of the 
circumcision is evident by the epistle to the Galatians, although he shared this 
apostleship with others ; but he was the one identified with this ministry and 
giving character to it, as we have already seen in the end of the Gospel of John. 
Peter is, in fact, thus prominent in che commencement of the Acts, although James 
comes into this place towards the latter part of it; being, no doubt, alone pres- 
ent in Jerusalem at the time of the history. Peter’s connection here with Israel 
scattered and in foreign lands is evidenced by the way in which he addresses - 
them. It is not needless, perhaps, to remind ourselves how ritualism, with its 
so-called ‘‘voice of the Church,’’ has perverted the facts. According to it, Peter 
is the head of the Gentile Church instead of the Jewish; whose place, therefore, 
must be found somehow at Rome, rather than at Jerusalem. Characteristic 
enough it is, when we realize the departure from Paul that had already set in 
before his death, that the true apostle of the Gentiles is almost nowhere in this 
account. Certainly the truth he gives is almost entirely obscured by this sys- 
tem, even to justification by faith itself, while the thought of the Church as the 
body of Christ is obscured and degraded to the lowest conception possible. The 
Church outside of the New Testament is from the beginning Jewish, sacramen- 
tal, hierarchical—a Church such as that which in Smyrna the Lord disclaims as 
not that of His true, called-out ones, but the promiscuous gathering together of 
a people who are in this character as the mere work of the adversary, Satan’s 
synagogue. That which is said to be the oldest document that we have in this 
way, ‘The teaching of the Twelve Apostles,”’ is thoroughly of this character. 
It is striking in this connection that Peter,—to whom it seems we are to listen 
as the first infallible head of the Church,—is the very one whom God has chosen 
to announce two things which destroy the whole of ritualism down to its foun- 
dation: that is, in the first place, that new birth is (not by baptism, but) by the 
word of God, which in the gospel is preached unto us; and, in the second place 
that all Christians are ‘‘a holy priesthood to offer up spiritual sacrifices, accept- 
able to God by Jesus Christ.’’? Peter, as we see, strikingly maintains his char- 
acter as the apostle of the circumcision in this epistle of his; but this, of 
necessity, therefore, takes very much the character of contrast between the Old 
Testament people of God and the New. Paul is the one who decisively calls the 
true believers to take their place outside the camp with Christ, who js outside 
it; but Peter, no less, would remind them that they are, as already said, a new 
election, and begotten by the resurrection of Christ to the inheritance reserved 
in heaven for them, such as Israel knew nothing of. The prophets of the Old 
Testament he declares spoke better than they knew; but we have the joy of 
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having the message, their message, fully told out to us, preached now “with 
the Holy Ghost sent down from heayen.”’ 

1. Peter writes, as we have seen, to ‘‘the sojourners of the dispersion,” the 
scattered remnant of Israel; the only true remnant now being those who have 
received their Messiah in the Person of Christ. God has in their case come in 
to substitute for the old promises, which they have lost in the national rejection 
of Him, new and higher ones. They are elect as Israel was elect, but now, 
“according to the foreknowledge of God the Father,” a foreknowledge which 
implies the certainty of the blessing for them. They are individually thus fore- 
known, and by One who has taken now distinctly the character of Father, of 
which His relationship to Israel, as nationally His first-born, was but the mere 
shadow. After all, they had not, as we know, the Spirit of adoption. Their 
relationship implied no security, no soul-salvation, nothing which went with 
them—except as to the responsibility of it—into that eternity into which they 
necessarily passed under that shadow of death, which was, in fact, the legal con- 
demnation as well as the natural one—a sentence which, as we know, the law 
affirmed, but could not lift. But this present remnant were elect ‘‘through 
sanctification of the Spirit unto obedience;’’ thus there was nothing simply con- 
ditional, but all had been secured to them by absolute grace. They were set 
apart to God, not by external privileges, marking them out from the nations 
round about, but by the Spirit of God, working in heart and life to form them 
after the pattern of One who was Himself the One absolutely obedient. They 
were sanctified unto the obedience of Jesus Christ. 

* Itis important for us to realize that the obedience here was not, therefore, the 
obedience simply of a checked will, such a restraint as the law, for instance, 
might be—a limit not to be transgressed. It is an obedience which in Him gave 
the whole life its practical character: ‘‘Lo, I come to do Thy will, O God.” 
That was the sole purpose of His being here at all. Within the bounds of law 
men might claim a certain liberty of their own. If they did not pass the limit, 
they were free within it; but here there was no limit; and more, there was no 
desire for anything which was not obedience itself. God’s will is seen in it to 
be that which is the perfection of blessing. The path formed by it is a path, 
therefore, from which none that know it could desire to stray—a path formed 
by infinite love and wisdom, for us guarded also by almighty power. What ideal 
could one have of happiness beyond walking in such a way? The child’s obe- 
dience as such is not legal.’ It is the obedience of love, while it is not the lim- 
ited obedience of a servant merely, but an entire, whole-hearted surrender to 
what is indeed only the desire of a love that embraces all things in it. For us, 
of necessity, there has to go with this “the sprinkling of the blood of Jesus 
Christ.’’ There is, alas, still that which needs removal from before God, which 
only the blood of Christ could accomplish. Thus the two things go fittingly to- 
gether in this place.* To these Peter addresses himself with the desire that 





* No doubt the ‘‘obedience”’ is linked with “the sprinkling of the blood of Jesus.” It is 
the obedience of Jesus, that which has Him for its object,—subjection to Him—which He also 
perfectly exemplified in His earthly life. The sprinkled blood is connected with it as showing 
the permanent cleansing attached to it—not a legal obedience—which is also a pledge of the 
daily cleansing, on the ground of that blood, by water by the Word.—S. R. 
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grace and peace may be multiplied to them. The sense of what God has done 
for them lifts his heart up to the One who has done it, “‘the God and Father of 
our Lord Jesus Christ,’’ who has begotten them, “‘according to His great mercy,”’ 
to ‘‘a living hope by the resurrection of Jesus Christ from among the dead.” 
The death of Christ, of Israel’s Messiah, a death jat the hands of the people for 
whom He came, was their forfeiture of all blessing; it was the end of every claim 
that they had upon God. His resurrection was, therefore, a begetting again to 
‘Ca living hope,” a hope abiding in the living Person of Him who has arisen. 
Earth indeed was closed to them, but there stretched before them the glorious 
view of a better inheritance, “‘incorruptible”’ because ‘‘ undefiled,” and always 
abiding in the freshness which so soon passes from the enjoyment of anything 
here,—this inheritance preserved now in heaven for those themselves pre- 
served,—‘‘ guarded by the power of God through faith’ on to the complete de- 
liverance awaiting them. Faith is here seen upon the Godward side of it, not 
merely upon the human. It is the means by which the power of God keeps 
them. Here, evidently, all is in designed contrast with Israel’s portion as they 
had yet enjoyed it, and in its heavenly character in contrast with any blessing 
even conditionally promised them. From any point of view, it is rendered ab- 
solutely secure; while, on the other hand, the deliverance which was constantly 
looked for in Israel, the ready hand of God in delivering them from their earthly 
foes, and even from the many evils which sin has made common in the pres- 
ent life, is, as we may say, conspicuously absent from what the apostle speaks 
of. It is not, of course, that God’s care over His own can possibly fail in time 
or in eternity, but that, nevertheless, there is ordained for us, as for Him who 
has gone before us, (perfect in the same path,) in the world, tribulation, with 
the joyful certainty, which brings peace to the soul, that He has overcome the. 
world. 

2. He now goes on to speak of the contrast which must needs abide between 
the present time and the blessed end to which they are looking. The joy they 
have is not lessened, but in some sense heightened even, by the trial—this itself, 
while being only for a time, having its own necessity in the proving of their 
faith. This involves, indeed, the trial being felt as trial. Christians are not 
ordained to float over everything, as it were, without feeling it. It would have 
no meaning or purpose if this were so. The trial worketh, as the apostle has 
told us in Hebrews, ‘‘the peaceable fruits of righteousness to those who are exer- 
cised thereby.’’ The exercise, therefore, is necessary ;—it may be the being left 
for a while to wonder, therefore, what the trial means,—sometimes only to learn 
in it the patience which belongs to those who are under the Father’s hand, and 
for whom every cup they drain is mixed by a Father’s love. It is not. disci- 
pline that the apostle speaks of here so much, but rather the opportunity that 
faith has to show itself, and to find recognition of God in the time when every- 
thing will be made manifest—a faith which is, as he observes here, ‘‘more pre- 
cious than the gold that perisheth, even though it be proved by fire.’’? The fire 
would not prove that the gold was not gold. It would only bring that out more 
certainly; and if it were not gold in the estimation of the Prover, there would 
be no good in the proving.* God proves, that He may draw from us that which 

* “Gold that perisheth,” as compared with the imperishable faith. Gold is the least per- 


ishable thing, in the world’s valuation, just as it is the least corruptible ; yet compared with 
spiritual things it is both perishable and corruptible. : = y 
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He sees is there, and which He desires to be able to put to our account; and in 
the joy as well as in the trial faith has to be in constant activity, Christ as 
the object of the heart being One in whom faith alone finds deliverance from 
the power of things around; ‘‘whom,”’ says the apostle, ‘‘having not seen, ye 
love; in whom, though now ye see Him not, yet believing, ye rejoice with joy 
unspeakable and full of glory.’’ ‘‘ Glorified,’’ the last word is—already enter- 
ing into that which is to come. The joy of eternity is the joy of the present, and 
we receive in due time the end of faith, the soul’s deliverance from all that here 
assails and afflicts. If we always regarded trials as the apostle teaches us here 
to regard them, how different oftentimes would they seem to us! The enemy 
would use them to create distrust of the perfect wisdom or the perfect love which 
is employed about us, or to fix our minds even unhealthily, it may be, upon 
ourselves. For, as the apostle’s thorn in the flesh reminds us, _even that which 
is true discipline for us by the way is not necessarily the result of actual failure 


$8 out peri sinoag jt does show us needs we have, to which the discipline— 
Ss mean 





15 meant to_mminister.- ~ But self-occupation is never God’s design in it. If we 
. ve learnt how God has already proclaimed the hopelessness of the flesh, and 
| given us deliverance from it, the end of self-judgment itself is only to turn us 
from ourselves, and to occupy us with this one unfailing Object of which the 
apostle has been speaking—with the brightness and not with the darkness—with 
the glory of God already revealed to us in the face of Jesus Christ, the light 
shining more and more upon the road which leads to Himself. 

3% We have now the difference between the past and the present time pointed 
out in another way. The prophets of Israel all prophesied of the blessing that 
was to come, while being themselves unable to realize more than dimly that of 
which they spoke, and even the time to which it pointed. They were attracted, 
sought diligently, and searched out what was in their own writings—so little 
was that which they wrote measured by their understanding of things; so en- 
tirely did the Spirit of Christ carry them beyond anything which might even be 
the occasion of their prophecies. The answer that they got to their searching 
was simply the assurance that they were speaking of things which belonged to 
others, and not to themselves. We can see in such an one as Daniel a plain ex- 
ample of this, where that which was communicated to him was ‘‘shut up and 
sealed till the time of the end.’? At the end it would speak, and not lie; and 
in the time to come he would stand in his lot and enter into the enjoyment of 
that which as yet he could not in the same sense enjoy, except as being con- 
sciously the instrument of the Spirit to give forth these things for others.* How 


“The fire shall try every man’s work ”’ (1 Cor. iii,). There it is at the end—the judgment- 
seat of Christ, where the fire of divine holiness and truth shall separate the precious from the 
vile. Here it is the trial by the way, What a comfort to think of the close connection be- 
tween these two. Neither can harm us, but only bring out that which will be for eternal 
glory and honor.—S. R. 

* This does not mean dispensational, or Church truth, put that the blessings foretold by the 
prophets were future, not present. Thus they saw them afar off and embraced them, It is 
OSS to have more than this—the earnest of the Spirit making these things present realities,— | 
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different the condition now, when Christians in common enjoy the blessedness - 
of the Holy Spirit sent down from heaven, and ‘‘the sufferings of Christ and the 
glories to follow’’ begin to unfold themselves even in the gospel sent abroad 
amongst men, with the virtue of these things in it! Even the very angels desire 
to look into these things, the words showing that even these blessed beings could 
not know, as the partakers of redemption know, the fulness of what is now the 
common portion of the saints. How wonderful, then, the blessing that is ours; 
how sorrowful to think that we should so often, in practice, find so little of all 
that is here implied! These angels, bending down to look into the things with 
which we have been brought into such intimate contact—how they reprove us” 
for the slight hold that at the best they have of us! 

4. The apostle insists now upon the effect that there is to be of all this upon 
the practical life. The loins of the mind are to be girt up by the truth, the 
common figure which speaks of the activity which is called for from us, the re- 
sult of a mind set upon things unseen. The result is sobriety as to the present. 
The roseate color passes from the things around as a necessity of the glory re- 
vealed and enjoyed—the hope fixed upon the grace to be brought at the revela- 
tion of Christ, when all, indeed, will be manifest as grace and nothing else; 
when the full power of that shall be realized by us. As a consequence, for the 
present time we are to be as obedient children, a character which has been 
already enlarged upon for us—not conforming ourselves to the former lusts in 
the time of ignorance, when the heart, unsatisfied with God, went out after that 
which only begot further craving, but never satisfied. We have been called out 
of all that the light from heaven has revealed in its true character, to be holy, 
separate from evil, as God Himself is holy. We are to ve in fellowship with 
Him; holy, therefore, in all our behavior, with nothing lax about us, nothing 
unsuited to the company into which we are brought. 

5. There results, therefore, from the fact that we have a Father, that there 
must be with us the judgment of a Father, who, because He loves and has the 
deepest personal interest in His children, of necessity has before Him all that 
they are doing, all that they are occupied with. There is nothing but what is a 
matter of interest to Him, and as those who are His own they must reflect His 
character. This is what Jacob learned at Bethel—that if God in His grace has 
a dwelling-place with men, there must of necessity be the holiness which be- 
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comes His dwelling-place. He governs His house.* The government is in grace, 
as it must be to be that of a Father, and yet it is all the more even to be treated 
in the most serious manner. Those who would treat grace lightly cannot know 
it. We are to pass the time of our ‘‘sojourning here in fear,’’ with the very 
consciousness of being redeemed, ‘‘not with corruptible things, silver or gold, 
but by the precious blood of Christ.’’ Redemption is that which shows the 
value God has set upon us, and ‘‘the precious blood of Christ’’ as the price of 
redemption, how, indeed, has it shown this! But, then, it speaks of necessity 
also of a condition out of which we needed to be redeemed. We have been away 
from God; we need the bringing back, and to be with Him, therefore, as thus 
brought back. Here Peter glances at the vain traditions received by Israel from 
their fathers, and which, while they were the sign of being really away from 
God, only carried them still further and further away. What, indeed, could all 
the frivolous and minute ordinances of the Rabbins make known to them of the 
God who was thus identified with all these narrow restrictions, laying upon men 
a burden that not any of them could lift? How gloriously has He been revealed 
in Him through whom now we have learnt, indeed, a God in whom we may 
trust—One to whom the whole history of the world points, and all God’s deal- 
ings in it, now manifest in resurrection from the dead and with a place given 
Him of God, a blessed place, which identifies God Himself with the salvation 
and blessing of His people, so that faith and hope might not rest short of Him! 
How well we remember the aim of Christ continually thus to glorify the Father, 
speaking words given to Him, doing things appointed for Him, One who could 
say of Himself: ‘‘He that hath seen Me hath seen the Father,’’ Himself the 
visible expression of God, the radiance of His glory. Tradition cannot live in 
the presence of One thus positively known and enjoyed as a living God for the 
soul. 


Div. 2 


We are still led on by the apostle to contemplate these New Testament rela- 
tionships which are ours in still fuller contrast with those Old Testament ones 
now broken off. Between the new covenant and the old, all, as we know, is 
contrast; and the apostle now goes on to dwell upon that rejection of Christ as 
the Living Stone, the Foundation of all that abiding nearness to men which a 
house amongst men implies—a rejection which necessarily set aside the Jewish 
builders as entirely incompetent. But Israel had failed long before this, and 
even from the beginning, as their priesthood in one family only constantly bore 





*It may be useful to point out the various judgments which God has or will exercise. 
First, the judgment of Christ upon the cross, in ee of His people, Thus the believer shall 
never come into judgment (John y. 24). Second, and opposite to this, we have the judgment 
of the Great White Throne (Rey. xx. 11-15). This is the final doom of the lost. No saved ones 
shall stand before that throne. Third, the earth-judgment of the living nations (Matt. xxv. 
31-46). This is prior to the Millennium, as the Great White Throne is after that reign of bless- 
ing and glory. While final in its nature, it is connected with the government of Christ in 
His earthly kingdom. Fourth, the I: of Christ (2 Cor. vy, 10) where the works of 
the believer are tested and appraised. (See also 1 Cor. ili. 11-15). Lastly we have the Father's 
judgment of His children in this present life. Thus for the believer aon den for salvation is 
past forever ; for the rewards it is still future ; while during his whole present life he is under 
the Father’s judgment.—s. R. 
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DIVISION 2. (Chaps. i. 22-ii. 10.) 
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witness. Instead of being nationally brought near to God, as He would have it 
and as His very speech with them at mount Sinai bore witness, they had chosen 
a place of distance from Him, and had to be left, as a consequence, in that place 
which they had chosen. God has now come in to fulfil all these things in a bet- 
ter and more perfect way. * 

1. The apostle first of all speaks here of the company into which faith intro- 
duces the soul. The only purification of it is ‘‘by obedience to the truth,” a 
truth which disperses the shadows and sets aside all the perversions of the ad- 
versary and deceiver. Thus they had come into connection with those who had 
been begotten by the same truth, “horn again, not of corruptible seed, but of 
incorruptible,” by the living and abiding word of God. Here, indeed, was a 
brotherhood which had never had in Israel—could not as yet have—its proper 
recognition. The children of God were by the legal system ‘‘ scattered abroad.”’ 
Even in Israel they were so; while, of course, outside of Israel there were still 
souls that sought God according to the light they had. Israel could not gather 
these. It was itself but a mixture of the true and the false, and thus it could 
not gather to itself the true out of the false. There was no power as yet for any 
proper discrimination. This is the misery of all mixtures, and which the confu- 
sion which obtains in Christendom at the present time should make us, indeed, 
realize. How blessed a company of those drawn together by ardent desire for 
the same things, by the enjoyment of the same blessings, by their allegiance to 
the same revelation, to God perfectly revealed as He is now revealed, so as to 
attract and fill the heart with Himself! Here love can indeed flow out. There 
is nothing to check it. There is no matter, so far as this character is retained, 
for selfish strife with one another. The objects enjoyed are the possession of all 
alike, and the enjoyment of them by one only enhances, and cannot hinder, the 
joy of others. Here, then, was indeed an essential difference between the com- 
pany of Christians and the nation of Israel. We have gone back indeed, in 
various degrees, to that old company, as if, after all, we had tasted the new wine 
but to say, ‘‘the old is better.’’ We have even taken, in measure at least, the 
Israelitish community (with, more or less, its ordinances as well) as that which 
God has designed for His people all the way through. We have introduced a 
fancied regeneration by baptism to manufacture fictitious children of God, who 
have none of the reality; and then we have invoked the judgment of charity not 
to distinguish between the manufactured Christians and the true ones! The 
effect has necessarily followed; and ‘‘ because iniquity abounds” in consequence 
“the love of many,’’? even among the true children of God, has “‘orown cold.”’ 
There is a lack of communion amongst the people of God; for communion with 
the world is absolutely incompatible with this. The true birth,—as Peter shows 
us here,—the true entrance into the family, is by the reception of the living and 
abiding word of God,* ‘‘the word which. by the gospel is proclaimed.’’ There 





* Let it be noted what light this verse throws upon the subject of new birth—it is “‘ by the 
word of God,” That itis a sovereign act of God, by His Spirit, none can question, But this 
verse forbids us from separating, as has sometimes been done, new birth from faith in the 
gospel. It has been taught that new birth precedes faith; here we are told that the word of 
God is the instrument in new birth. ‘Faith cometh by hearing and hearing by the word of 
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can be no possibility, one would say, of confounding this with any result what- 
ever of an ordinance. Here alone is the secret of that which, as eternal life, 
abides. Those who receive it belong no more, in this way, to that flesh which 
‘‘is as grass, and all the glory of it but as the flower of grass.’’? That which is 
merely natural withers and its flower falls, ‘‘ but the word of the Lord abideth 
forever.’? Thank God for Peter’s testimony! Let those who profess so much 
obedience to Peter listen to it! They will find here not only an authoritative 
Word, but that which finds, most of all, its authority in the sweetness of the 
truth which is proclaimed. Born again by the gospel good-news, what gladness 
and happiness does this infer for the life into which we enter!* 


2. The apostle goes on, therefore, to insist upon this word of God, to which 
we owe everything, as still being the essential need for us, that we may ‘‘grow 
up by it,’”’ as the expression is here, ‘‘unto salvation.”’? It is a strange expres- 
sion apparently, as we first think of it—a growth unto salvation; but the salva- 
tion here is, of course, that final salvation of which he has already spoken, as 
what is ready to be revealed in its fulness in the last time. There is a salvation 
which the gospel brings, and with which we begin; but salvation is needed also 
all along the road; and as long as we are in the body, by that very fact, we 
need salvation still. ‘‘We look for the Lord Jesus Christ as Saviour, who shall 
change our body of humiliation into the likeness of His own glorious body, ac- 
cording to the working whereby He is able to subdue even all things to Him- 
self.”? But still, a growth unto salvation deserves serious consideration. Growth 
is that which is proper to life. The accretion of matter in a stone, for instance, 
is not ‘“‘growth.’’ Salvation, in the thought which we are getting of it here, 
is, in fact, more and more known as we grow in the apprehension of the things 
which are revealed to us, and which separate us more and more, therefore, from 
everything that is inconsistent with them. Thus, at the outset we are called to 
lay aside ‘‘all malice and all guile, and hypocrisies and envies and all evil-speak- 
ings’’—things which cannot possibly consist with the enjoyment and pursuit of 
the truth; and we are always to be, as to the word of God, like babes just born, | 
who crave, as the one thing necessary to them, the milk which God has provided 
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God,” “the word which by the gospel is preached.””_ Thus while we can distinguish between 
faith and new birth, we cannot separate them. John iii. 3; iii. 16,must ever go together. 
There is no such anomaly possible as a man born again, but who has not yet believed the 
gospel,—s. R. 

* It is interesting to note the three “incorruptible ”’ things we have in this first chapter—an 
incorruptible inheritance (ver. 4), an incorruptible redemption (vers. 18, 19), and an incor- 
ruptible word by which we are born (ver. 23). Thus we have a nature which is taintless, 
fitted for the enjoymént of a taintless inheritance and on the basis of aredemption which never | 
can lose its value, How the stamp of eternal perfection is upon all, and what a fitting com- | 
a ae to these is that “incorruptible” ornament of a meek and quiet spirit (chap. iii. 4).— | 
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for them. Here we must remember that we are not in the line of that which 
Paul says to the Corinthians, where he reproaches them as being such that have 
need of milk only, in opposition to solid food. The Corinthians were babes in- 
deed, but they were babes when they ought to have been far beyond this. They 
were babes because growth was stunted with them through their carnality. A 
true babe is not ‘‘carnal,’’? and can never be; but here we are to be only in one 
character like babes, and, indeed, babes ‘‘new-born.’’ Even the Corinthians 
were not babes ‘‘new-born.’? That was the evil of it, that they were babes that 
were not new-born; but we are to be always, ‘‘as new-born babes,’’ just in the 
simplicity of our craving for that which as milk God has provided for us in His 
own precious Word, to sustain a growth which is continual in one who is the 
possessor of eternal life. While we are here, if Christians and in a right condi- 
tion, we are continually growing. We have to grow up, all of us, “‘unto the 
measure of the stature of the fulness of Christ.’? Which of us has attained it? 
In this sense we are, after all, all of us but as babes ‘‘new-born;”’ and in this 
character God has provided for us, in His word, that which has all the elements 
proper for nourishment in it, as milk has. The Word, the whole of it, the 
deepest things in it, is thus pure milk, and only milk. There is nothing to be 
rejected; there is only that which enters into the constitution of the Christian— 
as we may say, becomes really part of himself. How beautiful in that way this 
figure of milk, and how earnest the craving which is here implied, and which 
we are exhorted to, for that which can thus minister to all the necessities of our 
nature! Let us desire it earnestly, says the apostle, if we have tasted that the 
Lord is good. Have we tasted this? If so, can we make light of the precious 
Word, which is indeed the provision which God has made, in His goodness, for 
our souls?* 

3. We come now to that rejection of the Living Stone on the part of Israel, 
which disqualified them as the builders of God’s spiritual house. It was about 
those who were prominently builders that the Lord spoke at the time of His last 
proffer of Himself to them as Israel’s King, as well as of their foreseen rejection 
of it. In a matter of such fundamental importance it was necessary that God 
should have provided for His people the assurance of what was coming with re- 
gard to those to whom they looked as their spiritual guides. ‘‘The house of 
God ’’ was that which distinguished Israel from all the nations of the earth. _It 
was that dwelling-place of God with man which, although as yet only in type, 
declared the desire of His heart to be with man abidingly. Thus it was the 
place of that glory which, though already unseen by man, yet Ezekiel saw, as 
having lingered with them in love as long as possible, until finally forced out 
by their abominations. Yet their house, as we know, was not, after the manner 
in which the apostle speaks here, a ‘‘ spiritual house.’? It was ‘‘a house made 
with hands,’’ which could not, therefore, set forth God’s design in the full way in 
which He desired. Forsaken of God, it became, like a vacant tomb, the witness 
only of the life which had departed. Yet God could not give up His thought. 





* We are to ‘“‘lay aside,’’—as in Heb. xii., where it is the weights which would hinder pro- 
gress,—what is contrary to the new nature we have received, and what unfits for the enjoy- 
ment of the mutual family relationships. Malice, guile, hypocrisy, envy, and evil-speaking 
all have reference to our attitude toward others and are the opposite of that “fervent love” 
already enjoined. It will be noted that they refer largely to the state of heart, rather than 
grosser forms of immorality. Alas, they are not upon the list of the world’s forbidden things 
and are all too easily indulged in by the Lord’s people, without their losing caste in society. 
Note also that ‘ evil-speaking”’ is not necessarily wicked speech in the way of falsehood or 
profanity, It is really ‘‘speaking against,” and refers to occupation with another’s ways in 
a spirit that does not desire his help. This is most important for our conscience.—S. R. 
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Thus, He who came seeking God’s treasure upon earth always proclaimed that 
house (though in the idea of it, not the then reality) His Father’s house; and 
it was there that He presented Himself when He came as King to His own, and 
His own refused Him. It was then entirely their own house (Matt. xxiii. 38) 
which He had to leave desolate. But God had not given up His thought; and, 
driven back in His love, He only, according to His constant manner, declared 
that love, and the purpose of it, in a fuller way than ever. Thus the Lord could 
say to them, ‘‘ Destroy this temple, and in three days I will build it up; but 
He spake of the temple of His body.’’ In Him was indeed the perfect Witness 
of what was in the divine heart, and that for man; and in Him God really pos- 
sessed a dwelling-place among men that could not be set aside. He was indeed 
rejected, and as such went back to the Father; nevertheless, the divine thought 
was not thus frustrated, but as the fruit of His own work the Spirit of God came 
down.upon earth to build a habitation for God which should never cease to be 
this. The house was now ‘‘a spiritual house.’? The Lord had spoken of it to 
Peter when He said that upon that Rock which Peter had confessed, He would 
build His assembly; but as yet the thought of a habitation of God could not come 
fully out. Peter now explains the Lord’s word to him, as we see here, in the 
clearest way. He sets aside all possibility of men saying, with any real sem- 
blance of truth, that Peter was himself the foundation of what the Lord spoke. 
It is Christ, he says, who is the Living Stone, the Foundation upon whom alone 
the living stones (of whom was Peter himself, according to the meaning of his 
name) are built up. The living stones here are the assurance of the Lord’s 
promise that the gates of Hades should not prevail against that which He would, 
build. They live in a power of life which cannot be touched of death; and of 
Himself also was this true, who, if He went down into death, was only to lay 
there the foundation of all blessing, and to reveal in Himself that which abol- 
ished death and brought “‘life and incorruption to light through the gospel.” 
Thus, the whole building stands upon this Foundation, which is that from the 
beginning, ‘‘chosen of God ’’ as ‘‘ precious,”’ and now in the present time reveal- 
ing, as the apostle says directly, its preciousness. The house is ‘‘a spiritual 
house,”’ the fulfilment of the promise by the prophet : “7 will dwell in them 
and walk in them:” the Spirit of God filling and energizing that in which He 
dwells, so that it is not a mere shrine of the Spirit, but itself a spiritual reality ; 
and this connects, according to the thought which we have already traced in 
Hebrews (chap. iii.), of a ‘spiritual house,’’ with a ‘‘holy priesthood.’’ Here 
we have the activity of those brought near to God in this way. They are re- 
vealed as those who, while God manifests Himself in them, have themselves, as 
one may say, their faces Godward and in their hearts the Spirit of relationship— 
a holy priesthood, capable, therefore, of this, with spiritual sacrifices now repla- 
cing the sacrifices of old, acceptable to God by Him who has made, once for all, 
that which was the true sacrifice in atonement for sin. Thus, the altar stands 
only inside the house now, the antitype of that golden altar which was in Israel’s 
sanctuary. The brazen altar has had its fulfilment, and has thus disappeared, 
while the power of that acceptable sacrifice, which abides ever in its value before 
God, is that by which all spiritual offerings alone become acceptable. The in- 
cense upon the unbloody altar is the witness of One come up out of death, who 
is before God for us, in whom we stand, and in whom all acceptance Is. Here, 
says the apostle, is the fundamental fulfilment of that scripture, ‘ Behold, I lay 
in Sion a corner Stone, elect, precious, and he that believeth on Him shall not 
be ashamed.’”’. But to the prophet was not revealed as yet the wondrous pre- 
ciousness which belongs in its full value now to those who believe; and here is 
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one of those things in which the prophets of old predicted, as Peter has just said 
to us, things that went beyond their own intelligence, and which they realized 
to have respect, in their full meaning, to others than themselves. Alas, to Is- 
rael, that Stone which the builders rejected, while it has become, indeed, ‘‘ the 
Head of the corner,’”’ yet is but ‘‘a Stone of stumbling and a Rock of offence to 
those who stumble at the Word, being disobedient.’’? ‘This, too, had been ap- © 
pointed, for it followed of necessity from the very blessedness of that which was 
in it—grace revealed to a carnal people who had built themselves up in pride of 
heart against it. It was the necessary result, they being what they were, that 
they stumbled at the Word through the spirit of disobedience which was in their 
heart, and there was no help indeed if the very wonder of God’s grace was that 
which made them stumble.* 

The apostle returns from this to contemplate with satisfaction how God never- 
theless has carried out His thoughts in a more wonderful way. They were 
themselves now the partakers of those blessings which God had proffered to Israel 
of old, but which had so manifestly been without avail for them. ‘‘Ye shall be 
to Me,’’ He had said, ‘‘a kingdom of priests, a holy nation.’’ It was necessary 
for them to be the latter in order to be the former. It was only in the white 
robe which typified the purity required by God that even the typical high priest 
could draw near to Him; but it was not therefore the nation that drew near. The 
nation and the priesthood became emphatically distinguished from one another, 
while the priest himself could no more really draw nigh. There was but the 
witness of that which was in God’s thoughts, along with the witness that as yet 
it was not a practical reality. Now God has accomplished this. Christians 
have become this holy nation,—not one of the nations of the earth,—and a royal 
priesthood, more even than was offered to Israel—a people who are not only 
priests but kings, a people thus for God’s possession, such as He can openly 
manifest as His and claim by the Spirit indwelling them, a people able to set 
forth the virtues of Him who has called them out of darkness into His own mar- 
velous light—no earthly one, but the light of His own Presence revealed to 
those brought nigh. Here are those to whom the words of the prophet could be 
applied, a people ‘‘who once were not a people, but are now the people of God; 
who once had not obtained mercy, but now have obtained mercy.’’ This does 
not, of course, set aside the application of such a promise to Israel themselves in 
days to come; but God has left in it a largeness which gives room for us also, 
who were indeed in God’s thoughts before ever the earth was, and in whom God. 
has, more than Israel themselves can ever manifest it, shown the unchanging 
character of His purpose. : 








* There is no thought in this of the unscriptural doctrine of reprobation, man’s addition to 
God’s precious truth of His election of His people. The ungodly are not appointed to be un- 
godly, but being ungodly God appointed that this should be fully manifest in their rejection 
of Christ. Thus Pharaoh (Rom ix.) was “raised up,’’ put upon the throne with opportuni- 
ties for rejection of God’s message, and of showing the wickedness and enmity that was al- 
ways in his heart.—S, R. 
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We come now to the practical exhortations which naturally result from these, 
the witness that indeed this people, chosen of God, are chosen through sanctifi- 
cation of the Spirit to obedience. It is that which makes this third division 
take the place of what one would naturally think to be a fourth, but it is char- 
acteristic of the way in which Peter is speaking. As a people sanctified unto 
obedience, they are revealed in the obedience itself. 

1. The apostle begins here by addressing himself to those who, he reminds 
them, are strangers and sojourners in another way now than as scattered from 
the land of Israel. They belong to heaven, and are therefore strangers and so- 
journers upon earth; strangers, in the first place, as those who have believed in 
a crucified Lord; to whom, therefore, the world is crucified by His cross. They 
| are separate in spirit from those who have seen the Father in the Son of God, 
and have seen Him but to hate Him—strangers in heart, therefore. It is a joy 
for them to know that they are but sojourners in a world which has this charac- 
ter; and yet, alas, they find in themselves a link with that world from which 
they have turned. There is that in themselves which is against themselves, ac- 
cording to the character which they have embraced in heart and desire. Peter 
does not speak of the flesh itself as Paul does, but he realizes lusts which are 
fleshly—which can be, alas, so easily awakened even in the children of God 
when their eyes are turned, though but for a moment, from that glory of God to 
which they really belong, and which robs all other things of glory. These fleshly 
lusts, therefore, war against the soul. He does not bid us, let us remember, 
war against them, however. We may have, as we have seen abundantly else- 
where, to fight perforce such a battle when we have allowed ourselves to be en- 
tangled by things around, the eye affecting the heart; but that which he exhorts 
us to is to “‘abstain,”’ to “hold off,’”’ from things like these, as those who have 
their portion elsewhere, a portion which they have only to enter into by the 
_ power of the Spirit of God to find it, in all its power, to satisfy the soul, and 
thus to deliver from all lusts that can arise.* Thus will those who are 
strangers and sojourners have witness from such as are outside of their own 
| blessed hopes. Such may, indeed, falsely accuse them as evil-doers for the faith 








* The Old Testament type illustrates this (Ex. xvii.). The flesh im the children of Israel 
leads them to murmur and as pga because of the trials of their pilgrim way. Then came 
Amalek (fleshly lusts) and fought against them. We read too (Deut. xxv. 17, 18) that it was 
against the feeble laggards in the rear that Amalek fought. It is when we lose the vigor of 
our pilgrim character and begin to lag and falter that we are assailed by fleshly lust. Those 
who, like Paul, press on after what is before, have little trouble with the flesh, though they 
will have conflicts with Satan. Abraham in pilgrim isolation from Sodom has no conflict on 
his own account with the kings who have captu red the laggard Lot, but he can and does go 
into a conflict with the enemy to rescue his kinsman. But the nature of the conflict is 
changed, It is one thing to fight fleshly lusts in ourselves, and quite another thing to deliver 
our brethren. The great remedy for such encounters as that of Ex. xvii. is to maintain our 
character as ‘‘strangers and pilgrims.’’—S. R, 
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they have, and yet learn in the good works which faith produces, to glorify God 
in the day of their own visitation—in the time when sorrow and desolation 
come in upon their earthly hopes and enjoyments, and leave them just such 
wrecks as God’s grace, nevertheless, delights to take up, the beggar from the 
dunghill to set him upon a throne of princes. Here is the mercy of God hidden in 
His very judgments themselves, which would thus turn men, as it were perforce, 
to Him who alone can help them, and conquer them by His goodness for Himself. 


Christians are therefore to submit themselves to every institution of man 
for the Lord’s sake. Peter points out, as Paul does, that the powers that be, 
whatever the character of those who may be holders of the power, are yet 
sent ‘‘for the punishment of evil-doers and the praise of those who do well.”’ 
The mercy of being delivered in this way from the anarchy which would other- 
wise rule is a thing undoubted. Thus, it was the will of God that they should 
be subject in well doing, thus putting to silence the ignorance of foolish men; 
free indeed, not fettered by any constraint of this kind, while they recognized 
God’s rule in all, most free when they were most fully the bondmen of God. 
Thus, also, they were to ‘‘honor all men,’’? men as men, men in the character 
which God has given them as His creatures, men as the representatives of God 
on earth, however far they might in fact have departed from this. How im- 
portant to realize this honor to be given to manhood, even in the most utterly 
reprobate, this respect to be shown to that which they themselves do not respect; 
and how helpful as a spirit of recovery, such as God would use us for, thus to 
own something in all to which we may appeal, and by which we may, through 
God’s grace working in it, raise them above themselves! If they have fallen, in 
fact, to beasts, they yet are not beasts ; and the very penalty which they bring 
upon themselves is itself a witness of the higher destiny for which God meant 
them, and of that in themselves against which they are thus sinning. It is 
striking that in the midst of such thoughts (and with what relief of heart it 
comes !) the apostle reminds us here that there is now in God’s goodness a broth- 
erhood among men, originally fallen from God as these, yet now where the affec- 
tions may go freely forth, and where manhood rises up to that which was God’s 
original thought for it! Yet here also, as we know, we may, and do, find con- 
tradictory things which make an exhortation to ‘‘love the brotherhood” not 
without meaning. We are not just to love our own particular friends among 
these, or those bound to us by any narrower ties, or even those who approve them- 
selves by their ways, however much we are called to give these special recogni- 
tion; yet we are to “‘love the brotherhood,”’ the children of God as such. ‘‘If 
| we love Him that begat, we shall love also those that are begotten of Him.” 
. But this is, as it were, a parenthesis in what is said here. The apostle returns 
| to it to join together the fear of God and the honor due to the king. These two 





come, in fact, together. It is the fear of God which is shown in honoring those 
who are put in office by Him: ‘‘For the powers that be are ordained of God.’ * 


* Tt may not be amiss to ae hee how unfitting, in the light of this scripture, is all that spirit 
| of criticism and disrespect of the rulers, which is so common to-day. To speak evil of digni- 
[ ties is now, as ever, disobedience to God, and shows the lack of His fear in the heart.—S, R. 
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2. He now turns to those to whom the form which subjection takes, even 
to the will of God, has special trial in it. The more, even, the Christian was in 
character as that, the more would he need to be reminded to be subject to such 
masters as only the sin and evil in the world could have given; yet ‘‘with all 
fear,’’ as we know by what has just been said—the fear of God, who is, after all, 
still suffering these things, and working out His own purposes through them all. 
Thus here, again, it was not a question of the character of the master; they were 
to be subject, ‘‘not only to the good and gentle, but also to the froward,”’ to 
reap a harvest of recompense by and by, when those who for conscience toward 
God, enduring grief, suffering wrongfully, shall find how acceptable it has been 
with Him. To be buffeted for one’s faults and take it patiently, there could be 
little glorying in; but to do well and suffer, this is the practical Christian char- 
acter in a world like this, which, the more adverse the circumstances, only finds 
the more the means of manifestation and development. Here they could find 
the highest Example: “‘ That ye should follow His steps.’’ With Him there 
was nothing for which on His own account He could suffer. Yet how absolute 
was His subjection to this will of God: reviled, He reviled not; suffering, He 
threatened not, leaving it all to Him who is the righteous Judge of all, and Him- 
self bearing the penalty of our sins upon the tree, that we should not bear them, 
that His death might be, by the power of it in our hearts also, our own death 
to sins, and the energy of a life now lived to righteousness. Let us notice 
that we have not here the doctrine of the apostle Paul that we are ‘‘dead to sin”’ 
by the cross. Here it is ‘‘to sins,”’ the practical renunciation of our own wills 
and ways. It is not relief for the conscience that he is thinking of, as Paul in 
Romans, but of that which appeals to the heart. How is it possible to go on in 
the sins which the Lord bore upon the tree? Always in Scripture it is “‘upon 
the tree,’’ this sin-bearing on His part, not in the blessed life in which He lived 
in the open favor of God, but at that exceptional time, contrasted in character, 
when He of whom He had testified, ‘‘ Thou hearest Me always,’’ was one of whom 
He had to say for the moment, ‘‘Thou hearest not.’’ It is strange indeed that 
there should be need even to emphasize the contrast that there is between these 
two conditions, and that the true character of the cross should thus be hidden 
from any of those who owe their all to it. By these stripes we were healed. He 
does not now say ‘‘saved,”’ for he is in another line of thought, as is evident. 
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The healing connects itself with the return on the part of sheep, once going 
astray, to the Shepherd and Overseer of their souls. There may be here, and 
seems surely to be, a reference to the condition of those whom he is specially 
addressing, Israelites, and as such belonging normally to the flock of God, yet 
rebellious and having wandered from Himself; now, won by His grace, returned 
to Him who has manifested Himself as the true Shepherd laying down His life 
for the sheep, as such is now their Leader and Guide, the Ruler of their souls. 


3. The apostle turns now to consider the sanctification of marriage. It is plain 
that sanctification is his theme throughout; that is to say, the being set apart to 
God, which is what he dwells upon here as that which was to characterize the 
wives, even as to their dress. Their adorning was not to be for the eyes of men, 
not even for those of their husbands in the first place; where the braiding of hair 
or wearing of gold or putting on of apparel might all be in place according to 
the character of those to whom they were united;* but it is to God that they are 
set apart, therefore in that which is really in itself hidden from man, the hidden 
man of the heart, but which was to be manifest in ‘‘a meek and quiet spirit, 
which in the sight of God is of great price.’ This indeed it is that is to act 
upon their partners in life, where these might be themselves unsubject to the 
Word—might even refuse to listen to it; so that without the Word the behavior 
of their wives must speak to them. Here, surely, the husbands are in view for 
spiritual benefit in beholding the effect of the Word upon those so near to them 
—a behaviour in the fear of God, not, as he cautions afterwards, in any terror 
of another kind; while, nevertheless, they were to be subject to their husbands 
in this way as Sarah obeyed Abraham; whose children * they would be in doing 


* While this does not emphasize the manner of dress of the Christian woman, but rather 
draws attention to their true adornment, it does show how inconsistent with their calling is 
that worldly conformity in dress and adornment which is the common snare of women in the 
world. The dress of the Christian woman, as all else, should speak of nothing inconsistent 
with her heavenly and separate character. The very fact that we are not under law should 
constrain us to more simple obedience. On the other hand, shabbiness or carelessness in dress 
will never commend the truth,—S, R. 

* Daughters of Sarah—children of Abraham. The one by a spirit of subjection, the other by 
faith in God. May the saints be marked by the dignity of both relationships.—S. R. 
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well. We can see how thoroughly sanctification is the key-note here. As to | 
the husbands, he has but a word for them—that they, for their part, dwell with 
their wives according to the knowledge of the relationship, as God had instituted 
it, giving honor to the woman on the very account of her being the weaker | 
naturally.* This is indeed what God has ordained as one of those countless 
ways by which He would make our dependence upon one another the means of 
drawing out the love to minister to the need, and thus giving blessing on both 
sides. But there was a higher relationship which they were not to forget: they | 
were also joint-heirs of the grace of life, with a common dependence upon An- | 
other, which prayer expresses ; and their prayers must not be hindered. 


4. We have now a closing word of a very general character. All were to be 
of one mind. This will, of course, for Christians, mean everything, for they can 
only be truly of one mind as that mind is the mind of Christ. If it be not that, 
they will be in conflict with themselves as well as with one another. They were 
to be sympathetic, feeling the joys and sorrows and prompt to meet the needs | 
of others; full of brotherly love, tender-hearted, humble-minded, or there could | 
be no spirit of service; and in the consciousness of that blessing which they had | 
been called to inherit they would render no evil recompense for evil which, after | 
all, whatever the intention, could not be really done them, God working it all 
for good. In all this we are reminded how we are called to live in the fulness 
of the portion which God has given us, and that this is really competence for all 


things. 





Div. 4. 


We come now to relationship to the scene around, a world which is against 
God, therefore against us, and which is going on to judgment at His hands. 
God reigns of necessity, for no opposition can displace Him; and the righteous, 
as those in harmony with the government of God, have the happiness of this. 
Yet, spite of all, the Lord’s words remain: ‘‘In the world ye shall have trib- 
ulation.’”? That is fully realized here: the very character which is acceptable to 
God, and bringing blessing from His hand, nevertheless being that which may, 
and naturally will, bring in the trial. Faith is continually needed for the reali- 
zation that, after all, God reigns, and that nothing escapes from His control. | 
The very need of patience, as another apostle has told us, is that which works 
in us a spirit of quiet subjection to Another’s will, and which leads into the | 
experience of how good is that will. And thus, instead of despair in looking 
around upon a scene of conflict and evil, it works in us hope. 


1. We have here, first, the fact that under such a government as that of God 








* “The weaker vessel” does not surely mean “the lower vessel’ to be treated with kindly 
contempt, for the text teaches just the opposite. Nor is it the weaker morally, but the more 
fragile, with less strength and therefore requiring care, love, and protection. It suggests the 


dependent position of the woman, which when forgotten leads her and the man astray, as in 
the case of Eve.—S. R. 
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righteousness must of necessity be a requisite for blessing. If we love life and 
would see good days, then we must refrain the tongue from evil, and the lips, 
that they speak no guile; we must turn from evil, and do good; seeking peace 
with all, as followers of the Prince of Peace; for ‘‘the eyes of the Lord are upon 
the righteous, and His ears open continually to their prayers ; but the face of the 
Lord is against them that do evil.’’ We are never, therefore, to pursue a policy 


- of adaptation to our surroundings. We are never forced to yield because of the 


dominance of evil. ‘‘ Who shall harm you,’’ he asks, ‘‘if ye have become zeal- 
ous of that which is good?’’ But at once this seems to be contrary to the fact, 
not, of course, of God governing, but of the world being what it is. The world 
may indeed accept much of what is good because of the consequences of it. Men 
would sooner be served by those who would conscientiously serve them than by 
such as would serve themselves at their expense;* but then, on the other hand, 
if they are going to be consistently righteous all the way through, when this 
righteousness may cause the interests of an employer, for instance, to suffer, 
this, it is plain, will not be so acceptable; and thus, we must be prepared, after 
all, to suffer for righteousness’ sake. The apostle looks this full in the face. 
He asks, as it were: is this, then, in reality an exception to the rule that none 
shall harm those earnestly seeking good? He answers, no, it is no exception. 
It is in reality only blessing. ‘‘If ye suffer for righteousness’ sake, blessed are 
ye.’”’? There may be, of course, the sacrifice of that which, after all, is not our 
portion, but only, in that way, an increase, in fact, of that which is our portion. 
Thus there is no loss, there is gain, We lose the temporal to gain the eter- 
nal; with the continual ministry of God also to us, and His care over us all the 
way through, so that we need not fear the fear of other men, nor be troubled 
about results as they are. We have only in our hearts to sanctify the Lord 
whom we serve—to take care that His name and His service are not dishonored 
in us; and thus we shall be sustained by that strong hand which already rules 
upon the Father’s throne: for God has ‘‘translated us into the kingdom of the 
Son of His love.’’ Here we have a hope which brightens everything, a hope 
that can give account of itself, a hope that we can cheerfully give account of to 
others, and yet in the spirit of meekness and fear as always ; of course, a fear 
not of men, but of God; walking under the control of this, having a good con- 
science. The very thing for which they reyile us as evil-doers shall testify in 
their own consciences in spite of all, and put to silence the reyilers. 





* Thus it is said of our Lord that He “increased . . . in favor with God and man,” and of the 
early Christians that they were ‘praising God and having favor with all the people.”’ Soin 
the Old Testament, we are told if a man’s ways please the Lord He maketh even his enemies 
to be at peace with him. The preferment of Joseph and Daniel shows how acceptable the 
people of God are to the extent that they do not run counter to the will of man ; and the per- 
secution of both indicates the inevitable suffering for righteousness’ sake. One day, even on 
earth, it will be true without qualification that righteousness only brings a reward.—S. R. 
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2. This, then, is the world through which we pass It is the world of the 
Cross ; and by this we are crucified to it, and it to us. We must make up our 
minds, then, to suffer whatever God may please to permit, only to take care that 
it is suffering for well-doing, and not for evil-doing. The suffering for evil, as 
far as we are concerned, has been taken for us by Another, as the apostle reminds 
us. He has suffered for sins, the load which we laid upon Him, and from which 
we must now ourselves walk free. For us, as God would have it, there is to be 
no suffering for sins any more; which yet, in the government of God upon earth, 
may be, and will be, if we are not walking according to God; but what shame 
and dishonor to Him who has delivered us, and given us another character, as 
those washed in His blood and renewed by His Spirit! 

There follows here a passage which has been the subject of much controversy, 
and which we must therefore consider the more carefully. It has been thought 
by many (and perhaps this is increasingly the view taken in the present day) 
that it speaks of a salvation-work going on among the dead as well as among the 
living, which Christ began Himself by preaching in Hades to the spirits there. 
Nor need it be denied that there are expressions which, at least at first sight, 
seem to favor this. We are assured, nevertheless, that it is only a doctrine 
caught at which prevents any one from seeing what it so plainly says; and as 
this is now, to a large mass of Christians, the removal of a difficulty instead of 
the creation of one, we can well understand the keenness with which such a 
meaning is contended for. ‘‘ Being put to death in the flesh, but quickened in 
Spirit,”,—in His human spirit, as they infer,—in this spirit (disembodied) He 
went and preached to spirits in prison, disembodied also. These, too, we are 
to notice, are a special class, suggesting and meeting a great difficulty. In the 
judgment of the flood in Noah’s days, the whole population of the earth, except 
eight persons, were at once swept away in what might seem to be hopeless con- 
demnation. How good, it is urged, to have a*ray of light thrown upon this by 
such a text as the present: these hapless ones given to us as an express example 
of God’s care for those dying without salvation, and yet, it might be, susceptible 
of it! May we not accept this as being help provided for us by God Himself 
with regard to that which must be felt by every one as a mystery of His ways? 
What is to become of the masses who have never heard the gospel? Are they 
to be all looked upon as involved in a common ruin, even although Christ died 
for sinners, and there is in His death the amplest provision made for all the 
world? 

We must treat, therefore, this question seriously, as it deserves ; but it is plain 
that there is danger of seizing upon a false hope just in proportion to its very 
attractiveness. Moreover, a hope of this kind may be practically more hurtful 
than the gloomiest view of that which (unless the text before us shall speak 
plainly about it) has certainly been left in obscurity. In a world like this, 
where, confessedly, men are not ready to accept that which God has at such a 
cost provided for them, and which is in itself so infinite a blessing, it may be 
dangerous enough to give men a hope—if it be not well justified—of an ‘‘ac- 
cepted time’’ which is not the present time, and in which too, one would say, 
those to whom the gospel would then be preached would have much more favor- 
able circumstances for hearing it, a much more decisive call for its acceptance, 
than anything which could be given here. In this case, one must say that ‘‘ the 
day of salvation,’’ for the mass, is really not the present time at all, as Serip- 
ture declares it to be, but the time when, life here ended, all the seductions 
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of the world and sense ended forever, the blessing would have nothing to coun- 
terbalance it in the thoughts of those already shut up, as here expressed, ‘in 
prison,’ looking for final judgment only. It will be said, of course, that it is 
only of those who have not had the gospel preached to them in this life that 
hope is given; but what, in fact, are we to understand by this? Where are we 
to draw the line between those who have really heard and those that have not 
heard the gospel? How many, even in the present day, have but distortions of 
the gospel preached to them instead of the reality? How many are hindered by 
the circumstances in which they are from any serious consideration of the gospel 
when it is preached? How many ears are practically stopped by that of which 
the apostle could speak as ‘‘the ignorance of unbelief??? If all are to be put in 
any wise upon an equal footing in this respect, who is there that at the present 
time could be considered as just upon an equal footing with those to whom the 
gospel, as it is claimed, will come with all the brightness of a light from heaven, 
cast, as it were, into the very darkness of the antechamber of hell? How simple 
for souls to say, We, at least, have never been given such a chance as this, and 
to encourage themselves with an expectation of more favorable circumstances, in 
which they, too, may be led to receive a gospel which will then have no draw- 
back or abatement of it whatever. 


Thus, surely, we are bound by our very love to souls to examine seriously what 
such a text as this may afford us in the way of hope such as is claimed for it. We -| 
are not, indeed, on that account to refuse it if it be of God; but we are surely to | 
beware of the natural readiness to accept that which gives the cheeriest view of 
life that can be, and brings its cheer even from the dark prison of the dead itself. 
Let us look, then, at what we have here, word for word, as the pen of inspira- 
tion puts it before us. : 


“‘Christ,”’ it is said, ‘‘once suffered for sins, the just for the unjust, that He 
might bring us to God, being put to death in flesh, but quickened by (or in) 
Spirit.’’ There is no preposition in either case, but we have to supply it. Itis 
urged, and it would seem rightly, that the dative case here, in which we find 
both ‘‘flesh ”’ and ‘‘Spirit,’’ has, in fact, the force of an adverb: so that we might 
put it—however bad the English—as ‘‘fleshwise’’ and ‘‘Spirit-wise.’? Christ 
was put to death fleshwise; that is, as regards the flesh. Death, in fact, could 
only affect that; it had no further power over Him, who, when He died, died 
with the blessed assurance for us, ‘‘It is finished,’’? as He committed His spirit 
to the Father. 
There is no difficulty so far; but, ‘‘quickened Spirit-wise:’’ what shall we 
say of that? In the first place, what does ‘“‘quickened”’ mean in itself? It 
should be plain that it is in sharpest contrast with being put to death, and that 
it means, in opposition to it, ‘‘being brought to life.’”? It cannot have the force 
of ‘preserved alive,’’ as some would make it: the word is never used in such a 
sense. But then it is the One who was put to death who was made alive, and, 
one would say, could only be ‘‘made alive’’ in regard to that as to which death had 
come in. Thus, if He was put to death in flesh, He must be quickened as regards 
that which suffered death. If it were in His flesh He was put to death, His flesh 
must be quickened. In that case there can be no question that it is resurrec- 
tion that is spoken of here. It is not in this case the intermediate state that is 
before us, but the resurrection. 
_ But how are we to understand, then, ‘“(Snirit-wise’?? Is it His own personal | 

spirit that is implied? or is it, on the other hand, the Spirit of God, the Holy 
Spirit? It is plain that the Spirit of God is put commonly in contrast with the - 
flesh, and it should be plain that the Spirit here is not Christ’s human spirit, 
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which could not be, in accordance with Scripture, spoken of as quickening the 
body. Itis not by the human spirit that the body is raised. By some, the 
Spirit is interpreted as meaning here His deity, in contrast with His humanity; 
but there is no instance in Scripture, that one can find, of Christ’s deity being 
called His spirit. The Spirit of Christ, as we have it in the second epistle, as 
found in the prophets, is the Holy Spirit, not the divine Person of Christ. It 
is the same, of course, in the eighth of Romans, where the apostle declares that 
‘if any man have not the Spirit of Christ, he is none of His.’’ We have, 
also, in the first chapter of Romans, what might seem to be a similar antithesis, 
where it is said that the Son of God is come of David’s seed ‘‘according to 
flesh,’’ but ‘‘marked out the Son of God in power according to the Spirit of ho- 
liness, by resurrection of the dead.’’ ‘‘ According to flesh’ and ‘‘according to 
Spirit’? are here in clear contrast, and the Spirit is, without controversy, the 
Spirit of God, and not the deity of Christ. Here, too, the expression is used in 
connection with resurrection, although it is true that the resurrection of the dead 
does not speak simply of His own resurrection, but would include, according to 
the plain force of the words, the resurrection, for instance, of Lazarus, which 
certainly marked Him out as ‘‘Son of God in power,’’ and was declared by Him- 
self todo so. This does not exclude His own resurrection, however; which, in 
fact, was that which most fully marked Him out in this way, as is plain. We 
have, therefore, on the whole, in this passage in Romans, that which may throw 
light upon what is before us here in Peter. The One who has come as David’s 
Seed according to flesh is clearly spoken of in such terms as Israel’s Messiah, and 
in connection therefore with Jewish promises. The apostle, speaking for us as 
Christians, says in this way, in the fifth chapter of the second of Corinthians, that 
‘Cif we have known Christ according to the flesh, yet now we know Him thus 
no more.’’? Christ in resurrection begins for us, as is plain, that new creation 
to which we in Him belong; and thus we can see here, where the apostle is wri- 
ting to the Jewish saints of the dispersion, that Christ was put to death in the 
flesh, the end of Jewish hopes naturally for those who had thus rejected their 
Messiah. These are, as the apostle has said in the opening of his epistle, only 
‘begotten again unto a living hope by the resurrection of Jesus Christ from 
among the dead.’? The words, therefore, would have a special force here if 
“quickened Spirit-wise ’’ speaks, in fact, of resurrection. In this way, ‘‘Spirit- 
wise’? would be equivalent to ‘“‘quickened by the Spirit.” ‘‘ In Spirit”’ would 
have no force at all; nor, as to the Lord’s human spirit, could ‘‘ quickened”’ 
in the sense of ‘‘ made alive ’’ apply at all. 

So far, then, we have nothing that would naturally lead us to think here of 
the Lord as in the intermediate state in Hades. Had this stood alone, it seems 
most certain that no one would have dreamt of applying the words to this ; but 
we have now what is evidently a supplementary statement: ‘‘In which, also, He 
went and preached to the spirits in prison.’’ That ‘Calso’’ shows plainly the 
supplementary, or parenthetical, character of the statement; and if it be not the 
Lord’s human spirit which is spoken of in what immediately precedes, then, of 
necessity, it is not His human spirit here. Thus we have no option, as it would 
seem, but to refer it to the Spirit of God. The statement then will be that ‘‘ by 
the Spirit He went and preached to the spirits in prison,’”’ and this is not in any 
wise in direct connection with His quickening by the Spirit. It by no means 
necessarily follows this: it may equally precede it. 

But ‘‘He went and preached to the spirits in prison.’’ This is dwelt upon to 
show that it was an actual journey, as it were, made by the spirit, the human 
spirit of Christ. We have already seen that it cannot be this human spirit, un- 
less His human spirit could have died. There could be no quickening apart 
from this ; but it is well known that we have a similar phraseology in the second 
chapter of Ephesians, where the apostle speaks of Christ having slain the enmity 
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by His cross, and then coming and preaching the glad tidings to those afar off 
and to those nigh, that is, to Gentiles and Jews alike. Here there can be really 
no question of a journey of the man Christ Jesus, and it is surely by the Spirit 
that this preaching took place: the apostles and other ministers of the gospel be- 
ing the instrument of it, as Mark represents them going forth and preaching 
everywhere, ‘‘the Lord working with them, and confirming the word with signs 
following.’? The coming and preaching in this case speaks evidently of the heart 
in the message. The Spirit comes, and in Him Christ comes. The Spirit comes 
as the direct fruit of His work, and to make it good in the souls of men. Thus 
the divine heart is emphasized by the expression ‘‘He came and preached.’ 
In that sense He is never absent now, but His words are fulfilled: ‘‘ Lo, Tam 
with you always, even to the end of the age;”’ but we do not apprehend any 
personal human presence in this. The same urgency may surely, therefore, 
be intended here when we find that ‘‘He went and preached to the spirits in 
prison.”’ ; 

But does it not say, at least, that it was to those already spirits, (that is, hav- 
ing passed out of the body,) that He preached; and to these as in prison also, 
awaiting judgment? Thus, are we not brought back to the necessity of this be- 
ing a work of the Lord, whether personally or by the Spirit, among those in the 
separate state? Here we must notice that it is a distinct class of these, at any 
rate, that is brought before us. It is simply the class of those who beforetime 
‘““were disobedient, when the longsuffering of God waited in the days of Noah, 
while the ark was preparing.”’ This is, we are told, but a special example of 
those to whom He preached, noteworthy in illustrating the difficulty of con- 
ceiving the wholesale condemnation of the world at that time, whatever may 
have been the state of individual souls. But let us note carefully that there is, 
in fact, nothing but a more or less conjectural help as to the difficulty. It is 
well known that some who take all this as applying to the Lord’s preaching in 
Hades in the separate state, nevertheless deny any evangelism in it, or any ev- 
angelic result therefore. Plainly, nothing is stated with regard to this in the 
passage. We may import it into it, but that is all that we can do; and there 
seems at the first glance even an opposition to this in the fact of there being 
dwelt upon that longsuffering of God which waited in the days of Noah. We 
have in Genesis, as we know, the specific statement that it was for 120 years. 
All that time the ark was preparing before eyes that must have looked on with 
wonder certainly, whatever might have been the incredulity of the spectators. 
Such a thing would necessarily make a noise, and Noah, in the life he lived 
amongst men, as the history has shown it to us, was one whose conduct in this 
respect was likely to make it still more a wonder. It is curiously said that we 
have no hint of any actual preaching upon Noah’s part.* What hint have we, 
on the other hand, of any evangelization, or its happy effects, among the spirits 
in prison? Noah most certainly preached in the very preparation of the ark 
itself, the most effectual witness of his faith in the judgment coming; and the 
explanation of this, of what he was looking for, could not possibly be hidden. 
Here, the dwelling upon the longsuffering of God while that open testimony 
lasted—120 years—is certainly not favorable to the thought of a preaching to 
to these selfsame persons as spirits afterwards, when all that time the longsuffer- 
ing had proved vain. Moreover, as has often been noticed, it is striking that it 
is exactly as to this generation of men that God’s own words are on record: ‘‘ My 
Spirit shall not always strive with man, for that he also is flesh.’”’? Thus Serip- 
ture seems to bear witness of its prophetic character in the anticipation of ques- 








* Besides, we are told in 2 Peter ii. 5, that Noah was “a preacher of righteousness.”” More- 
over, there is no record of Enoch’s preaching in the Qld Testament, but which is given in the 
epistle of Jude.—s. R. 
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tions that might arise with regard to this judgment of a whole generation. 
Moreover, while the general result is stated to have been in their case only dis- 
obedience and ensuing judgment, nevertheless this in no wise necessitates the 
thought of there having been no escape from eternal judgment in souls brought 
| to repentance even when the flood had already begun. We are certainly not 
| obliged to add to the difficulties here by making the judgment itself as harsh as 
possible, when the Spirit of God emphasizes in this very case God’s longsuffer- 
ing. To suppose that, after all, that Spirit that would not always strive with 
men was to strive effectually after the judgment itself had shut them up in 
prison, is surely contrary to the whole character of what is here. ‘The spirits 
in prison ’’ were there as having been disobedient when the longsuffering of God 
waited upon them in the days of Noah. That is undeniably the case. They 
were “‘spirits in prison’’ as the fruit of that disobedience. Does it follow that 
the preaching was to them when in this condition? or does the apostle speak of 
a class, now “‘spirits in prison,’’? who were disobedient to the preaching of the 
Spirit in the days of flesh? It is most certain, at least, that they were that; 
and the vivid way in which the apostle speaks here is suited to emphasize the 

effects of that preaching, they having been disobedient. 

Thus, unless there is a clear reference to the Lord as in the disembodied con- 
dition, we have really no ground for thinking of this as any preaching of the gos- 
pel at all; but we have already seen that the preceding words do not, and can 
not, refer to the disembodied state, except upon the principle that we can make 
‘‘quickening ”’ to be either ‘‘ preserving alive,’’ or believe that the human spirit 
of Christ had need to be quickened after death. We can understand, therefore, 
why this going and preaching is given us as a supplementary statement to what 
went before. This former preaching was by the Spirit of Christ, thus by Christ 
Himself; the Spirit of Christ being, as we have seen, that which the apostle else- 
where speaks of as having been in the Old Testament prophets. It is thus the 
style of the epistle. But all this clearly adds emphasis to the fact that, after all, 
only ‘‘few, that is, eight souls were saved through water:”’ the very judgment 
upon the world becoming in this way the means of salvation from it to those 
who escaped. They were saved through water, the water itself bearing up the 
ark so that it should escape the judgment; and the apostle immediately goes | 
on to apply this when he says: ‘‘ Which figure (or like figure) doth also now 
Save you.’’ 

It is plain that, in some way or other, baptism is given us as a like figure to | 
the flood. The word used for ‘‘figure”’ is ‘‘antitype,’’? which has caused many | 
to think of baptism being the antitype of that of which the apostle has spoken; 
but there is here put upon the word a meaning which, according to Scripture, it 
does not have. We have the same word in the epistle to the Hebrews, (and 
there alone in the New Testament, ) where the apostle speaks of the things in 
the earthly tabernacle being the ‘‘figures of the true”? (Heb. ix. 24). Antitypes 
in the common sense they certainly could not be: it would be the most perfect 
inversion of the truth conceivable ; and it would be equally contrary to the 
language of Scripture to speak of baptism as an antitype at all. One can un- 
derstand, of course, the force of it for those who believe in ritualistic views of 
sacraments ; but we need not enter into this here. The word is clearly, as in 
Hebrews, “‘figure,’’ or, more fully and literally, ‘‘answering figure,’’? which the 
common version gives as ‘‘like figure.’”’? The simple force seems to be a figure 
answering to the facts, and thus we can understand how the apostle should say 
that baptism (as such a figure) ‘‘saves.”? It is an expression of that which, as 
a corresponding reality in the soul, dves save. We have seen the doctrine of this 
already in the sixth of Romans, It is noticeable that as the apostle was one of 
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that primal company of Christians who, notably, never were baptized with 
| Christian baptism at all,—so far as any record shows (and thus would be in 
a sad condition if baptism were ordained for that which ritualism assigns to it, )* 
he says: ‘‘doth now save you.’’ He cannot say “uys?? in this way. He is care- 
ful also to add, parenthetically, that baptism is not (what could be the only 
effect of the water) ‘‘the putting away of the filth of the flesh, but the request 
as before God of a good conscience.’’ Notice that he has no idea of any effect of 
water but that of ‘‘putting away of the filth of the flesh.’? He has no mystic 
‘conception of water, by any possible consecration of it, affecting the soul. 
Meaning it has, of course, and an important place when this meaning is realized. 

This, also, has been obscured by the mistranslation of what follows as ‘‘ the 
answer of a good conscience before God.’’ It is quite plain, according to what 
we have seen in Romans, that the ‘‘answer’’ of a good conscience it cannot pos- 
sibly signify. People are baptized ‘to Christ.’? Baptism is a gospel type, and 
men come to it, therefore, as confessed sinners, to meet-Christ in the value of 
His work for them. Thus ‘‘the request of a good conscience’’ can be clearly 
understood, The conscience is made good as the result of this work of Christ, 
and it is this that is ideally sought in baptism. It is found, in fact, not by the 
baptism itself, which is only burial, the sentence of death upon the sinner car- 
ried out, thoroughly, (although in the faith that Christ has died for sinners, ) but 
thus that good conscience itself is obtained by the resurrection of Jesus Christ, 
the witness of the acceptance of His work, a glorious and perfect one of Him 
‘Cwho has gone into heaven and is at the right hand of God, angels and authori- 
ties and powers being subjected unto Him.”’ ; 

Yet the One thus accepted of God is still the rejected of man, and thus we 
can see how forceful is the statement of the apostle with regard to that old world 
swept away by the flood, and the connection of that baptism by which we enter 
openly into the place of Christian disciples with the judgment of man which 
received in that flood a statement so terribly emphatic. If question arises in the 
hearts of those still going through a world which rejects even the precious gospel 
of grace now, how forcible is the admonition of that previous rejection of God’s 
longsuffering witness 120 years before the judgment came! The force of this is 
entirely done away by the thought of any preaching after death to spirits in 
prison. The whole is here in perfect consistency with itself when we take it as 
a warning corresponding to that which the Lord has given of the times that 
would precede His coming in judgment, as days which would be like those of 
Noah. That coming was, as we know, continually before the eyes of Christians 
at this time; they had not learned, as so many have since, to put it off into a 
far-off distance; and thus the apostle’s words would have here the fullest possi- 
ble significance. 

3. But the apostle has more to say to us with regard to these matters, when 
he exhorts Christians that, as Christ has suffered for us in the flesh, we should 
arm ourselves with the same mind; ‘‘for he that hath suffered in the flesh,” he 
adds, ‘‘hath ceased from sin.’’ Christ suffered the contradiction of sinners 
against Himself. He ‘‘suffered’’ only, did not, and could not, yield to it. He 
suffered to death itself, by death passing out of the whole scene in which this 
contradiction was realized. The conflict for Him. was over. He had ceased from 
it. For us, also, that death of Christ apprehended by faith is the ceasing from 
sin, although, necessarily, in a different way from what it was with Him.* We 





* To yield to sin, to go along with the world, is not to suffer. It is the resistance to this 
pressure that entails the suffering, and that insures the freedom, practically, from the sin. 
This is most important, in a day of laxity and worldly conformity like the present.—S. R. 
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haye not passed out of the scene—we live in it; and yet our life is, in the true 
sense of this, outside it. We belong to another scene altogether, and our “‘life 
is hid with Christ in God.’? Thus the acceptance of the work of Christ marks an 
entire change in our own condition. We can live no more in the flesh to fulfil 
the lusts of men, but for the will of God, although this may entail for us such 
suffering in the flesh as Christ had, the contradiction of sinners remaining and 
working in all that is around us. For us, the time past is abundantly sufficient 
—now that through grace we have waked up to righteousness—to have wrought 
the will of the nations, of men who, now turn round in wonder upon those who 
have left their ranks, who can no more run in the evil ways which are the mere 
overflowing of a heart away from God. For this, therefore, men will speak evil 
of those who have done so, in order that they might live to God a life according 
to Him who is ready to judge the living and the dead. 

And here follows a passage which has been similarly taken to that which we 
have just been looking at, and in a similar interest. Here, moreover, we find, 
as some understand it, a gospel preached to the dead as dead; ‘‘For to this end 
was the gospel preached also to the dead, that they might be judged as regards 
men after the flesh, but live according to God in the Spirit.’’ Here is a gospel 
preached which has effect (or is expected to have), and we must carefully con- 
sider the effect in order to the apprehension of the whole passage. 

We have just been shown, in fact, the effect of the death of Christ for those 
who in faith realize it. It is the ceasing from sin, the ceasing from the will of 
the Gentiles ; for which the Gentiles judge those who do so. This is the very 
effect of the gospel which we have here. The effect is a life “according to God 
in the Spirit.”” That is simple. But it should be as simple that this of neces- 
sity goes with a judgment by men after the flesh, a fleshly judgment passed 
upon those who have now learned to live a spiritual life. 

That is all simple, and there should be no difficulty with regard to it. The 
difficulty is only here, that this gospel is said to have been ‘“preached also to 
the dead.” The only question can be: Is it to the dead, then, as dead, that it 
was preached? or simply in life to those who have passed away, and are now 
among the dead? Here, the effect spoken of should be in itself decisive. Sup- 
pose a preaching to the dead as dead, it is difficult to understand how men after 
the flesh should judge their turning to God in this condition. Is it their fellow- 
prisoners in the pit who do so? It is plainly that of which the apostle has been 
speaking, while a life ‘‘according to God in the Spirit” naturally speaks of a 
life lived here, not of a simple change in men who have, as to present things, 
ceased to live. The apostle has, in fact, already been speaking of a judgment 
to come, both for the living and the dead. The judgment upon the living is at 
the coming of the Lord, for which all Christians are taught to wait as that which 
is near at hand. From this judgment of the living, Christians have escaped. 
They wait for Jesus Christ as their Saviour, One who has delivered them already 
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from the wrath to come. But the dead? Here the same principle obtains. To 
these also the gospel has been preached, not as dead but as living—but with this _ 
effect, that they are delivered from the judgment of the dead, as those who 
might live on to the coming of the Lord are delivered from the judgment of the 
living. Thus, all is really clear and consistent with the whole context. The 
apostle is speaking in it, as is plain, only of Christians, or at least of those to 
whom the gospel has been preached; and the effects which he deduces from it 
are perfectly inconsistent with the thought of any evangelizing of the dead as 
dead. ‘The whole purport of what is here is but an expansion of what he says 
at the beginning, that as Christ hath suffered for us in the flesh, we are to arm 
ourselves with the same mind. We are to make Christ’s suffering our ceasing 
from sin, so as no longer to live as men around are, in the lusts of the flesh, but 
to God, a life which His coming judgment will show to have had the most deci- 
sive significance.* 


DIV. .0: 


Throughout, we have seen that the apostle is really showing us the govern- 
ment of God—for the Christian, the Father’s government; but even in this gov- 
ernment of the Father, He has respect to the world as that, the need of which He 
cannot forget. Thus, His people must honor Him in it, or He must honor Him- 
self at their expense. This government of God, then, more or less, appears all 
the way through. We are now distinctly reminded of it in that which is pressed 
here, ‘‘the end of all things is at hand.’’ The end of all things is, in fact, in 
judgment, although necessarily, in order to bring in the blessing that is beyond. 
That judgment is looked at, for the believer, in fact as begun already. Judg- 
ment is already beginning at the house of God, and this is shown in the fiery | 
trial through which the saints are passing, in which they are at the same time 
partakers of Christ’s sufferings. We have seen already, in the Hebrews, that this 
does not at all hinder such suffering having a character of discipline at the 
same time for those who pass through it. Judgment is begun, then, at the 
house of God; but if it be often in this case a fiery trial, the seriousness of which 
they are made to realize, what will it be when it is no more the righteous that 
are in question, but the ungodly and the sinner? ‘‘If the righteous be with 
difficulty saved, where shall the ungodly and the sinner appear?’’? We are nec- 
essarily reminded of responsibilities in connection with this, and the reward is 
also set before us. All this is stamped with the character of the whole book. 

1. ‘‘The end of all things,’’ says the apostle, ‘‘is at hand.’? We are to live 
in the constant thought of that. It is easy indeed to take the long time since 
such words were written to make an argument for at least less vivid expectation 
of the end announced. But that is not the way in which the Spirit of God 
would teach us to use it. It would make us rather say, ‘‘The night is far 
spent,’’ and therefore we may surely realize the day to be at hand. We know 
of no long interval before us. To interpose one involves the thought of the 
wicked servant, ‘‘My Lord delayeth His coming.’’? The brightness of our lives 
consists in bringing the eternal things, to which the coming of the Lord intro- 





* Another explanation—thou hb not 80 simple, nor in accord with the language—makes the 
judgment to be that of God, and suggests the alternative, “ either judged as men, or live unto 


pacst au this seems to do violence to the plain language, and to ignore the context as , 
well.—sS. R. 
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duces us, into the present. Thus to have it ever before us in the most vivid 
way can be no loss, but gain. There still remains for us scripture such as this. 
If the apostle could say in his day, ‘‘The end of all things is at hand,’’ with 
how much conviction may we say it at the present time? The result is, as he 
puts it here, that we are to be sober, not allowing ourselves to take a roseate 
view of that which is manifestly going on to judgment; and with this we need 
watchfulness to prayer. How little, indeed, have we learned the value of that 
of which Scripture makes so much!—‘‘praying always,’’ ‘‘watching unto 
prayer.’? When we consider that God has opened to us in this way a wondrous 
store of blessing, which He only seeks on our part the longing desire to possess 
ourselves of in order to make it practically ours, what value must there not be 
to us in prayer! And it is as we are enriched in such a way that we find ability 
for that outflow out of an abundance which the apostle, as we shall see, insists 
upon here. Love is but that which necessitates the outflow, and he urges that 
above all things we should be fervent in love among ourselves. ‘‘ Love cover- 
eth a multitude of sins.’’ We are apt to be driven in upon ourselves by the 
disappointment we may meet in the conduct of others; but love is the spirit 
that overcomes in this way, and we must not let it suffer defeat. The very 
nearness in which we are brought to one another, and the dearness of the rela- 
tionship which we have to one another, will make us feel, and should also make 
us feel, the more the failure in any way to act according to this relationship.* 
That is a necessity of the case, while at the same time it should awaken in us 
the consciousness of our own shortcomings, which will not allow the building 
up of pride by the failure of others as to which we mourn. Love covereth sins : 
it does not needlessly expose them, does not talk about them without some plain 
demand for it ; does not dwell upon them, but upon the things that are good, 
in which, as the heart abides, the life is cheered and brightened, and we get 
courage for the way. Then, love is bountiful: does not merely give, but de- 
lights in giving. Thus he presses the using hospitality one to another without 
murmuring+ at the demands which it may make upon us; and finally, the 
apostle bids us, as to whatever gift we have received,—where everything that 
we have as Christians is in fact a gift,—that we realize the responsibility neces- 
sarily connected with this, and that we minister it as those who are but ‘*stew- 
ards of the manifold grace of God.’’ It is divine fulness in which we are filled 
up; and what capacity for ministry, as well as what responsibility, is involved 
in this! If any speak, he is thus to speak ‘‘as oracles of God’’—a remarkable 
expression! It is not ‘‘according to the oracles of God,’’ still less, “according 
to the Scriptures,” as most probably we are disposed to take it ; but it is as ut- 
tering from God that which is in His mind—a thing for which the presence of 








* May there not also be the thought that the service of love will watch with jealous eye the 
beginning of eyil in a brother, and by washing his feet prevent the full development of evil 
which would require the publicity of putting away? Love cannot hide sin that ought to be 
manifest, but it can prevent the need of such manifestation by faithfulness in private dealing 
with the evil before it assumes the character of positive wickedness. What a blessed contrast 
is this to that of the busy-body who feeds upon eyil and gloats over the fall of another.—S. R. 

+It is to be feared that the showing of hospitality is often accompanied by murmuring 
which the unerring foresight of the Spirit of God here warns against. God loveth a cheerful 
giver, but how often is the hospitality marred by the grudging spirit in which it is given. 
How much deception too—so that it has become a byword in the world.—S. R. 
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the Spirit in us is manifestly the most perfect qualification. If we were only 
subject to the Spirit and yielded up to Him, how thoroughly should we be able 
to communicate to one another that which was in fact God’s wisdom for us all— 
not merely scriptural, but the living ministry of the Spirit for the need, what- 
ever it might be! Then if any one minister, he is to do it as of the ability 
which God supplieth ; he is not left to any competency of his own. He is to 
learn to use the abundance which God has for him as the Lord taught His disci- 
ples when, in view of the need of the multitude around, which they were plainly 
unable to supply, He says: ‘‘They need not depart; give ye them to eat.”’ 

How surely would this be so with us if the faith which works by love were more 
the full reality that it ought to be! And here the apostle is not speaking sim- 
ply of teaching or evangelizing, which would be covered by what he has said just 
before, but of any kind of ministry, in which, if we have faith to reckon upon 

the bounty of God, such faith can never in fact be disappointed. We cannot 
imitate, of course, a faith like this; and we must be truly with God in order 
that we may be able rightly to exercise it. We are not possessed of stores which 

we are to lavish just according to our own thought of what may be good. Here, 

as in all things else, we need divine guidance, and true faith will be found only 
for that which is according to the mind of God ;*yet how much this opens to us 
which we all have to confess we know so little of in practice! The end before us, 

as the apostle puts it here, is that which will keep us right and give us wisdom 
in the stewardship of such abundance, ‘‘that God in all things may be glorified 

through Jesus Christ, to whom is glory and power unto the ages of ages.”’ 

Surely to realize how God is bent upon glorifying His Son is the way to realize 
the competence which is of Him for acting to His glory. Here, then, is respon- 
sibility indeed, of how wide a range ! 

2. The apostle turns now to exhort them concerning that which would make 
them realize indeed the end to be near ; for the last days, according to Scripture, 
are not days of ease and comfort for the people of God ; they are not days of the 
prevalence of good, but of evil; and in all this is involved, however different 
may be the expression of it, how much trial for those who at all costs would 
walk with God! Christians were not to think it strange, then, concerning the 
trial through which they would pass, though it might be a fiery trial to be felt, 
and which could only fulfil its purpose, in fact, by being felt. A trial is meant 
to try, and this is what the apostle presses upon those to whom here he writes. 
They must not think it a strange thing—a thing foreign to what might seem to 
suit the followers of the Lord of glory. How easy it is, in fact, with Christ 
upon the throne, to think that therefore Christians must find a good place in the 
world instead of tribulation, although the Lord has in the plainest way admon- 
ished us that it will be otherwise! We are not to be taken out of the path in 
which He walked, and therefore not out of the circumstances which made the 
path what it was. All this would only make the coming glory more expected 
more rejoiced in, and, when it would actually come, a cause even of larger joy. 
All recompense would be found in it, while it is true that for the present time 
also to be reproached for the name of Christ involves itself a necessary blessed- 
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ness. ‘The Spirit of glory and of God”’ rests upon those who suffer thus. It 
could not be otherwise. Christ could not fail His own who are earnest in the 
desire not to fail Him. Suffering of another sort would, of course, be inconsist- 
ent with the suffering for Christ. To suffer as a murderer or a thief, or an evil- 
doer of any kind, or even as concerning themselves with things which were not 
theirs—such things would be incongruous for the Christian ; but the suffering 
coming on him on that’very account, because he is a Christian, can be no cause 
for shame. It is given him, on the contrary, to glorify God. So will He be 
most manifestly glorified. Think of Stephen’s face, and how it manifests this ; 
and we are not to take these things as if they were wholly exceptional, but pic- 
tures with deep and blessed meaning for ourselves. 

But again the apostle returns to that character of the suffering of which he has 
already spoken. ‘‘The time,’’ he says, “‘is come for judgment to begin at the 
house of God.’? There where God dwells, there must assuredly be the mainte- 
nance of that which pleases Him ; and, as we have often seen, the Father’s judg- 
ment is not necessarily a chastening for positive evil that has come, but will in- 
clude all that is necessary to prevent its coming out. God knows us better than we 
know ourselves ; and how much even may come out of us little worthy of Him, 
and yet of the character of which we are unconscious! It is thus we need so 
much to pray that He may search us and try us, and see whether there be any 
wicked way in us: any way, as the word means, of pain or grief to Him. His 
judgment is grounded necessarily upon this deeper knowledge, and as a Father’s 
judgment it is for our fullest blessing. Still, it is serious; as the apostle says, 
we are not, on the one hand, to faint under the discipline of the Lord, nor, on 
the other hand, are we to make light of it. It is the witness of a holiness which 
must be specially maintained as to those who are brought near to Him—a holi- 
ness which, the nearer we are brought to God, the more we shall justify Him 
in. In the sanctuary only can we understand it ; and there we shall find, as the 
Psalmist did, the secret of this apparently strange thing—that whereas those away 
from Him may be left alone to prosper and increase in riches, those who are His 
may have to be ‘‘plagued all the day long and chastened every morning.”? But 
how solemn is the admonition, therefore, of such ways of God with His own! 
If judgment begin after this manner, ‘first at us,’’? says the apostle, ‘ what 
shall be the end of those who obey not the gospel of God?’ Judgment will 
pass from us. What will it be for those upon whom it must abide? ‘‘If the 
righteous be with difficulty saved, where shall the ungodly and the sinner ap- 
pear??? It is not “‘scarcely saved.”’ The thought is in some sense the very op- 
posite of this. God has to take abundant pains with them, in order that He 
may carry them through in a manner according to His mind; and it is because 
the salvation is effectual and ample that the difficulty of it is seen. When we 
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think of what we are, and of what God is, and that God and we.are called to walk 
together, how should we realize what is indeed the tender love of God, which 
works with us thus to wean us from the things around,—from all that would 
awaken in the heart murmuring and unrest,—in order that we may be occupied 
with that which is our own, with the abundance with which He has provided us, 
and which He is always waiting to minister to us! ‘‘ Wherefore,’’ says the 
apostle, ‘‘let them who suffer according to the will of God commit their souls in 
well-doing to a faithful Creator.’’? God is pursuing in all this the very purpose 
which He had with man at the beginning, for which He made him—to have 
communion with Himself. This might be able, indeed, to be little developed 
at the beginning. It is now brought out in fullest reality. 7 


3. The apostle turns now, in view of the people of God in weakness and suf- 
fering in a world like this, to exhort in an especial way those who had the spe- 
cial responsibility, involved in growth of wisdom and experience, to use these 
for the blessing of all. ‘‘The elders which are among you I exhort, who am a 
fellow-elder.’’ It seems plain that he is not thinking here of any office of elder- 
ship. We can hardly think of the apostle himself as assuming the position of 
one of the elders of a congregation in the sense in which we find them ordained 
in the separate assemblies. He is rather thinking of his years, of the long expe- 
rience which they had furnished to him, of the wisdom acquired by the experi- 
ence, and of those who had in their own measure a similar responsibility of such 
experience so acquired. This, even with the officially appointed elders, really 
was what would qualify a man for such an office; and it was a right thing, as 
Paul has told us, to desire such a place practically. It was desiring a good 
work. All elders in mere age would not be elders of this sort, and yet a certain 
age would naturally be needful as a qualification; but apart from any formal 
office, love would make one realize the responsibility of having that which could 
minister to the need of others in this way, as in every other way. The apostle 
was in an eminent way also ‘‘a witness of the sufferings of Christ,’ as he would 
be ‘‘a partaker of the glory’? which is to be revealed. This, it is plain, does not 
exclude others from a proportionate share in either. Such, then, as those of 
whom he speaks were to tend the flock of God, exercising oversight not of neces- 
sity, but willingly, and not as lording it over possessions of their own. The 
flock is God’s flock. There is no idea in Scripture of any flock belonging to an 
under-shepherd. This is what is guarded against here. They were not to take 
the place of lords, but of ministers under Him who, after all, was Himself so 
thoroughly a Minister, the Chief Shepherd, who, when He is manifested, would 
bestow upon those who cared for His own an unfading ‘‘crown'of glory.’’ Here, 
plainly, is such oversight, as may be at any time exercised, no matter what 
may be the ruin of the days upon which we are fallen. Peter, it is evident also, 
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is thinking of the Lord’s own charge to him. How could he forget those last, 
tender admonitions which were at the same time the revelation of a privilege 
which was his, and which, through grace, remained in spite of all his failure? It 
is striking that here what is spoken of is not a ‘‘ crown of righteousness ”? simply, 
but a ‘‘crown of glory.’’ Righteousness shall have its own reward, but the out- 
flow of heart towards His people, a spirit of self-sacrifice for the blessing of those 
so dear to Him, must receive ‘‘a crown of glory ’’ at His hands. 

The next words show that it is, after all, not an official eldership that the 
apostle is thinking of here, for he now turns to the younger in contrast to these, 
and bids them be subject unto the elder; that is, they are of course to consider 
their years, and what it has furnished to them, and above all the ministry to 
which they see them devoted. Such love carries with it true wisdom, and he 
who is fully devoted to the need of the saints cannot really fail to find for him- 
self in this way the blessing of it; but all the saints are to be subject one to an- 
other. They are to gird themselves with humility in this way, humility being 
that which will keep everything rightly adjusted, as the girdle the robe, and 
which would thus enable for such activity as all are called to; for humility is a 
grand help against discouragement by the difficulties of the way, and necessarily 
against all that would search out any remnant of pride in us. ‘‘God resisteth 
the proud,”’ adds the apostle, ‘‘ but giveth grace unto the humble.’? They were 
therefore to humble themselves under the mighty hand of God that He might 
exalt them in due time. Against the might of His hand, who can exalt himself ? 
But He Himself is waiting and desiring to be able to exalt those who will not 
suffer from it; and upon such an One we may cast all our care, for He careth 
for us. 

4. There are yet some further words with regard to the trial in which they 
found themselves. There was an active enemy walking about as a roaring lion, 
with the open mouth of persecution, as we see by the connection here, seeking to 
daunt the suffering soul, and thus to cast down from the steadfastness of a faith 
which must needs persevere through the sufferings; sufferings that are accom- 
plished in all the Lord’s people who are in the world. They had only to wait 
for God to fulfil all His own meaning in this trial—a God of grace who has des- 
tined His people for His eternal glory in Christ Jesus, and who may be safely 
trusted for all the way that leads there. With Him the suffering had its ends, 
while of necessity it was merely temporary.* The effect would be, not what the 
enemy sought, but the perfecting, stablishing, strengthening, grounding of the 
ee 


* While temporary, these sufferings will continue during this present life—a light and 
momentary affliction as compared with the eternal weight of glory. This is seen both from 
the grammar, the Unedapat ot clause agreeing with “you,” and from the context, as surely the 
oe fll for their strengthening etc. would not be after they had suffered, but during it as 
well.—S. R. 
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soul. If they might seem to sink, they would soon touch the bottom, and find 
how firmly the Rock was underneath them. A real, suffering for Christ could 
not fail to have this as its answer. ‘The trial tries not the sufferer alone, but 
Him who has assured us that He will be ‘‘a very present help in trouble,’’ and 
that all things, moreover, shall ‘‘ work together for good to them that love God.”’ 
The trial itself, therefore, must work this. We must not look at things as 
against us, lest we put into them a sting which God would not have there. 
‘> Him,’ adds the apostle, belong the glory and the might, “‘ unto the ages of 
ages.”’ 

With a few words now the epistle ends. The apostle seems to have used for 
writing it the hand of another, as Paul had done; for it seems hard to think 
that he is speaking of another epistle than the one before us. The hand em- 
ployed seems also to be that of a co-laborer with Paul, and one who, as belong- 
ing originally to Jerusalem, would naturally be well known to Peter also. This 
is Sylvanus, or Silas. He speaks of him as one whom he accounts a faithful 
brother, and yet, in the way in which he states this, as if they had not been 
long, or for long, together. His aim is to bear witness to them of the true grace 
of God in which they stood, and alone could stand.* 





* As at the close of Hebrews we see that Paul was in Italy, doubtless at Rome, when the 
epistle was written; so here we see Peter was at Babylon when this epistle was written. There 
is not the slightest hint that he ever was at Rome before this, and from the late date of this 
epistle it is most unlikely that he was ever there afterwards. Thus the fabric of his being the 
first bishop of Rome falls to the ground. Recognizing this, the supporters of that theory claim 
that the Babylon here is the mystic city, as in Rev. xvii., and therefore really Rome. But 
this never would have been thought of but for the theory. Peter is not writing symbolically. 
Doubtless the elect (sister) is either his wife, or some prominent lady as in 2 jenn i., or else it 
agrees with ‘‘ brotherhood,” understood, a feminine word.—S. R. 
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SCOPE AND DIVISIONS OF SECOND EPISTLE OF PETER. 


HE second epistle is, as all such are, an appendix to the first. It 
is also, as we have seen in the case of ThessaJonians and Timo- 
thy, something which God has given us in view of the failure and 

evil coming in, a merciful provision for our need which we cannot too 
highly estimate at the present time. The character of the epistle is, on 
the whole, a very simple one. We have first of all what is needed on 
our own part in a time of declension, needed at all times, of course, but 
still the need specially brought out by such days as we more and more 
realize to be upon us. Here we are shown that our guard from the evil, 
as far as we can furnish it, is in the development in us of the divine life 
which God has given us. The more the pressure of the current against 
us, the more energy must there be on our part to meet it; but this 
energy is not shown mainly in outward activity, or even in controversy 
with evil, but in the enjoyment of our own things, and in the living in 
them. This is what the first chapter specially dwells upon, in which 
we are shown the apostle writing, as we have seen before, to converted 
Jews. We find what the righteousness of a divine Messiah has provided 
for the believer, in the lapse of his own Israelitish hopes. It is in this 
that all things pertaining to life and godliness are found, the knowledge 
of God Himself, who has “called us by glory and virtue: animating 
us by His “ great and precious promises,”’ which are to furnish us with 
the needful courage to go through that which is adverse. 

The second division dwells upon the evil already coming in, the 
false teachers that would arise—no strange thing for an Israelite to 
understand, as indeed the Christian Church in its failure has but re- 
peated the history of the people of God of former times. We have the 
character of these false teachers shown to us, the power of their seduc- 
tion over many who had apparently been brought out from the pollu- 
tions of the world, and that “through the knowledge of the Lord and 
Saviour Jesus Christ,” and who yet are entangled therein again, and 
the last state becomes worse than the first. 

The third division speaks of the passing away of the world itself—the 
death and resurrection of the earth, as we may call it; the promise re- 
maining, which Isaiah had already given, of a new heavens and earth, 
in which righteousness at last shall dwell. It is in character with the 
scope of Peter’s ministry, the completion of God’s testimony to Israel, 
that he should give us this; while Paul carries us from earth to heaven. 

The divisions, therefore, are: 

1. (Chap. i.): What the righteousness of a divine Messiah has pro- 

vided for the believer. 

2. (Chap. ii.): The progress of evil and the seduction of false teachers. 

8. (Chap. iii.): The death and resurrection of the earth itself. 
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THE apostle has already shown in his first epistle how God has provided in 
Christianity a much better thing than Israel by her unbelief has lost. He does 
not take this up again, but he refers to it in order to enlarge upon the provision 
made in this way for the practical need of the soul in the revelation of God Him- 
self through Christ; which is, as we know, the very heart of the gospel, as it is 
indeed of all divine teaching. The attraction of the glory is that, as already 
said, which is to furnish us with the needed energy to go through the cireum- 
stances of the present; and the practical result of this is insisted on, by which 
the very evil that has come in may only work for the blessing, under God’s 
overruling hand, of those who are exercised by it, and who find thus around 
them a condition of things which calls for the full energy of the Spirit of God to 
meet it. If faith is that which is the very first necessity for us as Christians, 
then difficulties, as we have so often had to say, are no hindrances to faith, but 
only that which exercises and manifests it. We find here a certain difference 
in the way things are presented to us from that which we have had in Paul; and 
while the glory of Christ and the sharing of that glory are things put before us 
by both these, yet Paul evidently carries us more completely to heaven itself, 
where he had indeed seen that glory, as Peter speaks on his part of what, he had 
himself seen upon earth, which had confirmed the message of the prophets of 
old. Thus, as in the first epistle Peter has carried us back to the words spoken 
by the Lord to him at the time when Israel’s rejection had already become man- 
ifest, so here he dwells upon what had followed this, which is manifestly, more 
than with Paul, the glory of the Kingdom in which Moses and Elias are found, 
with their testimony to Christ. The special line of truth given to each of the 
inspired writers is manifest. We need them all, and through grace we have 
them all. 

1. We have first of all the power of the divine call in the exceeding great and 
precious promises which have become our own. These are not, of course, in any 
wise Israel’s promises. The “precious faith’? of which he speaks is the faith of 
Christianity, which has come to replace that expectation of earthly blessing 
which Judaism created. It is in this way that he speaks of “‘the righteousness 
of our God and Saviour Jesus Christ.’”’? As Paul speaks of the righteousness of 
God revealed in the gospel, with Peter, on the other hand, there is the right- 
eousness of Him who indeed is God, but who is also Israel’s Messiah—-a divine 
Saviour; who, if in Israel He may seem to have labored in vain and spent His 
strength for naught, yet only brings out, for those who have nevertheless be- 
lieved in Him, a fulness of blessing unimagined before. Grace and peace are 
thus multiplied to them in ‘‘the knowledge of God and of Jesus our Lord,”’ 
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which the apostle therefore, desires, in fact, to be multiplied to us. Alas, as we 
well know, we do not always find the blessing which God would have us to 
know. Indeed, how many of us do find the fulness of what is in God’s heart 
for us? And if this may perhaps not seem so wonderful, considering our own 
limitations and the infiniteness of the blessing, yet how shall we excuse the dul- 
ness and slowness with which we respond to the goodness which has been mani- 
fested towards us? How little coveting on our part is there of the very things 
in which we, nevertheless, believe all true riches, all blessings, are to be found. 
‘‘His divine power,”’ says the apostle, ‘“hath given to us all things that per- 
tain to life and godliness.’ * His power, notice, has given them to us. For 
how much had to be wrought in order that these blessings might be our own! 
God has not merely spoken ; He has acted. The new creation is a work more | 
wonderful in power than that which God spoke so easily into being. In this He 
has been not only a Laboror, but a Sufferer; wonderful as it is to speak of this 
in connection with One who is a divine Saviour. And thus God has been mani- 
fested, as we know, in Christ,—not even in temporary manifestation, though 
with an eternal effect,—but in One who abides ever the Man Christ Jesus, and | 
even, as we see in Revelation, in some sense as ‘‘the Lamb slain,’’? and who has 
made the very throne of God the throne also of the Lamb. Here is found that | 
which truly lays hold upon the heart for God. Itis a revelation not limited | 
in its effect even to the children of men, but which is that into which the angels 
look with adoration; sufficient surely to gather up our affections out of a world 
that lieth in the wicked one, the very world of the cross itself, and to which we 
are crucified by that cross. Thus, it is not merely a salvation that is provided, 
wonderful as this is, and we have not attained what God desires for us in the 
simple knowledge of salvation—it is God Himself who is drawing us to Himself; 
and the knowledge of salvation simply in the way that so many seem to know 
it is not sufficient to fulfil that which the apostle has in mind here. People can 
vaunt their salvation and go on with the world in decent forms to the very full- 
est extent; but if we have the knowledge not of salvation simply, but of the 
Saviour, it is of One who ‘‘hath called us by glory and virtue,’’ by setting be- 
fore us that which is all the blessedness of life and which is outside the world 
and all that is in it, while it gives us thus ‘‘ virtue,”’ the soldier’s courage, to go 
through the world as a place merely of opposing forces, where all that is of it, 
‘the lust of the flesh, the lust of the eyes, and the pride of life, is not of the 
Father.” It is in this way that His ‘‘exceeding great and precious promises ”’ 
are given to us, that thus we may become ‘‘partakers of the divine nature, hav- 
ing escaped the corruption that is in the world through lust.’’ We should no- 
tice here how the power of the Word is constantly that which the Spirit uses to 
produce in us all His work. It is thus we become ‘‘ partakers of the divine 
nature;’’ it is thus we are assimilated to Him who is revealed to us. We are 
changed, as the apostle Paul told us, ‘into the same image, from glory to 
glory.’’ And thus the lust is overcome, which is the sign of the fallen creature, 
the expression of wants which, not having found their satisfaction in God, can 











* There is an evident contrast between ‘life’? and “godliness ’’—the first would include | 
new birth, or the impartation of life and its development, unti! in glory it reaches its true | 
sphere ; while ‘‘ godliness ”’ refers to the practical walk. There are three pairs of expressions 
in this portion which have much similarity. The first is ‘life and godliness ;’’ the second, 
“glory and virtue;” and the third, “ partakers of the divine nature” and “having escaped 
the corruption” ete. It will be noticed that the first_of each of these has to do with the 
divine side, and the second with the practical life.—S. R. 
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find satisfaction nowhere else; and which only, therefore, debase more and more 
the soul that thus pursues its own gratification, drinking at every broken cis- 
tern to quench the thirst which can nowhere be satisfied except by that fountain 
of living waters, from which unbelief has turned. This is the first point, there- 
fore, for us here; and it is impossible to face the condition of things around 
without it—to have found in God, as He has revealed Himself in Christ, that | 
which is sufficiency and more than sufficiency, satisfaction and more than satis- 
faction, for every possible need. These things indeed come to us practically in 
the shape of ‘‘promises,’’ which need faith in them to keep us pressing on to the 
fulfilment, but which thus draw our eyes away from the things around us, and 
develop the energy of the pilgrim and the overcomer. 


2. Allis grounded, says the apostle, on this with which we start. The knowl- 
edge of what is ours is to arouse in us a diligence which will make us fruitful 
for God. The new life which God has given us needs development, and here is 
the difference between one like Paul himself and the most stunted, nay, de- 
formed, that we can find among Christians. Alas, how many are these! The 
very first point, the diligence, how little is it actually found to make progress 
in the things of God! How terrible to think that the certainty of what is ours 
should in so many seem rather to relax diligence than to create it! We hope, 
after all, to get to heaven at last; and how little do we realize, nevertheless, 
what eternal consequences may follow the lack of proper development on earth! 
The present and the future are not so widely separated as we are prone to imag- 
ine, and we must not think it a right apprehension of God’s grace which can 
make us just content to get to heaven without having lived for Christ or honored 
Him on the way. Whatever heaven may be for such, we may be perfectly sure 
that loss here will be nevertheless eternal loss.* 

The apostle, as we see, is not thinking here of works done for Christ. These 
come in their place surely; but what he is thinking of now is the development 
of Christian character, the fruits of that acquaintance with God of which he has 
been speaking. They are given for us in the most orderly manner possible, and 
we must not miss the order; but it is not as our common version puts it, a sim- 
ple addition of one thing to another that he speaks of. It is, as already said, 
rather the development of life of which he is speaking, which is the result, there- 
fore, of growth, and in which blossom and fruit have their orderly succession 
and necessary relation to one another. Thus, it is really not, ‘“‘Add to your 
faith, virtue,’’ simply; but ‘‘in your faith supply virtue’’—see that your faith 
is of that kind which produces it. Without faith first, there will be none; and 
so with every step of what is here. The knowledge is found in the virtue; the 
temperance in the knowledge, and so on; just as the bud contains within itself 
all the parts that are to unfold in due time, while these, nevertheless, are not 
merely to be unfolded, or, rather, are unfolded only by their own growth and 
development. 


Thus he begins with faith.t Without faith there is no love, there is no be- 














* We acquire capacity here for the enjoyment of eternal things. A narrow heart for Christ 
here will enter into life hindered to that extent. Solemn thoughts indeed are these, May 
we lay them to heart.—S. R. j 


+ It is not specified whether this faith is justifying, or that principle in the believer through- 
out. Would it not actually include both thoughts? Faith is ihe be inning and the ese 
substratum of the Christian life. As illustrations of the application oft the ‘courage’”’ to both 
sides of this faith might be mentioned the confession of Christ by the blind man (John ix.) in 
face of strongest opposition, and the faith of the apostles in their service.—S. R. 
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ginning; and the very first thing which is to proceed from faith and to charac- 
terize it is ‘‘virtue,’’ as already said, the soldier’s virtue,—courage, decision,— 
that quality that enables one to go through all opposition. This is, of course, a 
first necessity if we think of what the scene is in which God is finding fruit for 
Himself, how thoroughly His plants are exotics. Everything is naturally against 
us, as His people. Thus we must draw from unseen resources. We cannot 
draw from the soil of this world. That is impossible. We must be as Christ 
was, roots out of a dry ground, sustained by the influences of heaven, and not 
by the earth, which cannot yield sustenance. Faith in itself means the turning 
away from earth, from all that is for sight or sense; and faith in the Lord Jesus 
Christ, the Lord of glory whom the world crucified, is that which overcometh 
the world. Here is the first thing, therefore, that we need to satisfy ourselves 
that we are possessed of—an ability to go on, whatever the hindrances, counting 
the cost, but which counts on both sides, and which recognizes the cost of lack 
of communion with Christ and all that is involved in this as being that which 
overbalances all other. 

Here therefore, at the outset, the very principle of progress is given us. If 
earth is closed to us, we must lay hold upon heaven; and thus it is that we 
learn, therefore, to acquire; we find ‘‘in virtue, knowledge.’’? We cannot learn 
the things of God, our own though they may be, without the honest intention 
to live according to them. If we want to have barren knowledge, we must not 
wonder if God withhold it from us. In fact, what greater injury could our souls 
receive than just to gain the mere outside acquaintance with things, so that we 
suppose we know them when there is no virtue and no blessing, no effect to be 
produced in us by it all.* 

This knowledge, then, leads on to ‘‘temperance.’’? Notice that as the apostle 
has spoken of Scripture as first of all being ‘‘profitable for doctrine,’’ then for 
“‘correction,’’ so it is here. The very first thing, as we learn the truth, is to rec- 
ognize the claim that the truth has upon us—the discipline of it by which it di- 
yorees us from other things, gives us thus self-restraint, the power to command 
ourselves; as we may be sure that we can command nothing else if we do not 
begin here. ‘‘In knowledge,” therefore, we are to find ‘‘temperance,’’ self- 
restraint. The truth is to govern us, and to give us thus the power of self- 
government.t The heart must be in the knowledge, not the head simply; and 
the government of one’s self, as is plain, leads on to and develops what is the 
next thing here, ‘‘ patience.”’ 

If we have not self-command in a world like this, where everything is con- 
trary, how impossible it will be to manifest patience! If our hearts are really 
withdrawn from the world, governed by unseen things in which we find, in fact, 
the fullest satisfaction, how easy will patience be! We have not, if even we are 
called to endure the loss of all things, as the apostle Paul puts it, with all this 
to endure the loss of one thing that is really our own. God has all this in His 
own keeping for us. If we recognize the government of God, therefore, and if 
we recognize the grace that has manifested itself toward us, it will make patience 
easy, make it necessary and sure. 

Thus, first of all, the truth acts upon us. It delivers us from all things 


* The courage is not a blind “zeal without knowledge,” but an intelligent and deliberate 
conviction, How often does a bold ignorance meet with merited defeat, where an earnest 
_ feeding upon God’s word would have fitted one to meet all opposition.—S, R. 


+ Thus we will not only know how to answer every man that asketh us a reason of the hope 
that is in us, but it will be ‘with meekness and fear.” ‘For the servant of God must not 
strive . . . in meekness instructing those that oppose themselvyes.’’ How perfectly our blessed 
Lord exemplified this.—S, R. 


* Or, ‘‘self-control.” 
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that are contrary to it. It makes us masters of ourselves and of our cir- 
cumstances. Now the life will manifest, as the result of this, ‘‘godliness.”’ 
He who in fact has command of us, will be seen in command.  Circum- 
stances will not mold us, but He who is above all circumstances. Let them 
be adverse as they may, we have but to be still and know that He is God. 
That is what is sufficient knowledge, if we know Him who is God. We see 
already that, of course, godliness must have been in the life all through. There 
could have been no faith, no virtue, no knowledge, no temperance or patience, 
apart from this. Nevertheless, it has to find room for its proper development. 


We are delivered from the things contrary to it, and thus the life gains a char- |. 


acter which may seem, indeed, to come strangely far on here in the order of de- 
velopment; but we shall find,—there is no question,—if we consider it, if we 
think of ourselves and look around us, how much there is in Christians them- 
selves that hinders the development of this character. How much needs to be 
got out of the way before there can be the serene blessedness which is implied 
in it—God seen in all, God owned in all, God joyed in at all times! How great 
an attainment is this! how greatly to be desired therefore!—not that we may 
have merely some rudimentary experience of it, but the full thing itself as con- 
templated here. 

And then notice, ‘‘in godliness, brotherly love.’’ Yet, says the apostle: ‘‘By 
this we know we have passed from death unto life, because we love the breth- 
ren.’’? Here, too, is something, therefore, which must have begun with the be- 
ginning in us. Yet itis plain that it is produced by godliness, and that it is 
found in godliness, not otherwise. ‘‘ By this we know that we love the children 
of God, when we love God and keep His commandments.’’? We are prone to 
make great mistakes here as to the love of God itself, to judge of what there is 
in us in this way more by the happy feeling produced, more or less temporarily, 
and gauged by the glow in our heart, rather than by the apostle’s test of it: 
“‘This is the love of God, that we keep His commandments:’’ a test under 
which how much of what we have counted such would not abide! In how many 
of most apparently lovely Christians to whom, if you bring the simple and plain 
command of God with regard to something, you may find even a resentment 
hard to be understood! How many there are who insist upon certain commands 
of God very strongly, and haye their blind eye turned to what are His evident 
commands in another direction! But His commandments are His command- 
ments. There are no exceptions, no degrees, we may even say, as to this. One 
plain command is just as much that as any other plain command, and we have 
no right to estimate the importance of one command in such a way as to make 
light of another. Itis as the apostle says with regard to the law: you may keep 
every commandment but one, and if you break that, you are characterized as a 
law-breaker, no matter how many you may keep. God must be absolute Mas- 
ter. He will be satisfied with nothing else; but then, as the apostle says, ‘‘ His 
commandments are not grievous.’’ Even in the law the first commandment of 
all was, ‘‘Thou shalt love;’’? and the Lord sums it up as all in its essence, 
“Thou shalt love.’”? What is this but the reflection of the character of Him 
who, as He commands this, necessarily delights in it? All other love that can 
be called:such is but the reflection of His love, and what then are His command- 
ments except the dictates of such perfect love towards us? But then if ‘‘ this is 
the love of God, that we keep His commandments,”’ here is something of neces- 
sity, as the apostle teaches, by which we may gauge our love to our brethren 
also. It is no love to ignore evil. To seek to.free each other from it is divine. 
To win a brother out of it, how blessed if it be accomplished! But to ignore it 
is dishonor to God and cruelty to our brother, both in one. Thus, then, we can 
understand fully how it is ‘‘in godliness’’ that we must find ‘‘love.’’* 


* May there not be also here a suggestion of the danger of becoming selfish in spiritual 
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There is but one thing that the apostle adds to this, and that is all in a word, as 
one may say: ‘‘In brotherly love, love.’’? Love is what God is. It is the divine 
nature itself; and thus, as we see again here, is what has been with us from the be- 
ginning ; but the full development of it is what the apostle is pleading for here. 
These are the steps that lead to it; and there is no other way of attainment than as 
we come toit thus. Here, then, is that which the truth is to workin us. Here is 
how the ‘‘exceeding great and precious promises’’ are to vindicate themselves 
as having in them ‘‘all things pertaining to life and godliness.’ These are the 
things which alone can enable us to pass through a world which is Satan’s world, 
where allurement on the one hand is strengthed by opposition on the other hand, 
and both would unite to make us what the apostle calls ‘‘idle and unfruitful in 
regard to the knowledge of our Lord Jesus Christ.’’ We have seen how the 
apostle of love, the disciple who in this way drew out more than any the heart 
of the Lord towards him, speaks of where he had acquired this character, and 
how alone we can acquire it. ‘‘He that sinneth,’’ he says, ‘‘hath not seen Him, 
neither known Him.’’ ‘To be in living acquaintance with Him, walking in His 
company, learning from day to day in His presence—this is what will make un- 
fruitfulness impossible to us. We shall not be occupied with ourselves either. 
It will be enough to look in His face, to realize our own shortcomings. It is 
He Himself who has said: ‘‘ Herein is My Father glorified, that ye bear much 
fruit; so shall ye be My disciples.”’ 

That ‘‘the knowledge of our Lord Jesus Christ’’ should be unfruitful is a 
thing contrary to its very nature. The only possible way of its coming about, 
says the apostle, is by forgetfulness of it. ‘‘He that lacketh these things is 
blind, short-sighted, and hath forgotten his cleansing from his former sins.’’ It 
is impossible to live in the things without corresponding fruit. It is impossible 
to be in the sun without reflecting its beams. If we are not reflecting them, we 
must have got out of them. That is the whole story; and alas for the possibility, 
which is most evident everywhere in Scripture, for those who have been cleansed 
and who once were alive to the joy and blessedness of the appreciation of divine 
love like this, ever forgetting what they have experienced and the price paid 
for their deliverance; and yet these things steal easily and quietly upon one. It 
is, indeed, the only possible way. An open assault of the enemy would be resisted 
by a soul in the joy of a Saviour’s love; but that same soul may be gradually 
weaned from it by the pressure of other things—the call of imagined duties, the 
necessary occupation with the things of the world, the cares of this life, and the 
deceitfulness of riches, deceiving, alas, even those who are not possessors of them. 
The conscience is not alarmed by any open fall. God’s mercy may, indeed, allow 
a fall, in order to wake one up with a start to what is coming upon him; but in 
how many cases there is nothing that alarms the conscience, nothing that is 
manifestly evil,—a little forgetfulness of prayer, a little disregard of meditation, 
a little less time for occupation with the Word, a greater pressure of things, so 
that the very time that may be used in this way shall be unfruitful,—how stead- 
ily and stealthily may the work of decline go on and gray hairs come upon one 
while he knows it not! The Spirit of God that would minister Christ is grieved, 
the power is gone out of the life, there is no longer the joy of the Lord which is 
strength, faith is no more in its proper activity. This is what ‘‘short-sighted- 
ness’? means. Faith is never that. The face turned towards Egypt, there is a 
famine in one’s own land, and then soon the steps are in that direction also, and 














things? The virtues already spoken of have been personal rather than mutual. But godli- 
hese aunt be selfish; no ihren of self-culture will do. All must be permeated by that 
love to one’s brethren which considers their welfare and progress, as well as one’s own.—S. R. 
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only the mercy of God can make one realize what it all means. We have, there- 

fore, to use diligence to make our calling and election sure,—not as if they were 

anything else but sure in themselves,—but to make them a steadfast realization 

in the soul, a motive to action, a power to devote oneself to the things for which 

God has called and chosen us: ‘‘For if ye do these things,’’ adds the apostle, 

‘‘ye shall never fall; for so shall entrance into the everlasting kingdom of our 
Lord and Sayiour Jesus Christ be richly furnished to you.’? He is not talking 

of “‘entering’’ into it simply, but of an entrance richly furnished. God would 

not have us enter there without bringing in with us something acceptable to 

Him, and something that shall turn to one’s own praise from Him. 

Let us notice that it is of the kingdom still that Peter is talking. He could 
not in this way speak of entering furnished richly into the Father’s house. It 
would not be in the same way suitable. The rewards that he has in his mind 
belong rather to the kingdom than the Father’s house. The titles and dignities 
of the kingdom, whatever their value, really do not come in as a question in 
connection with the Father and our relationship to Him as such.* We have to 
avoid the confusion which isin so many minds between what is the fruit of 
Christ’s work and what is the fruit of our own; and we have to remember that, 
after all, the truest, sweetest, most wonderful things, as necessarily the fruit of 
Christ’s work must be, are just the things that we share in common. A child 
can never be other or less than a child in that eternal state. Distance on a 
child’s part from the Father is impossible. The members of the body of Christ 
are that, not of their own striving, but of His gift. That relationship to Him, of 
which Scripture speaks under the image of the bride, embraces the whole Chris- 
tian company, out of which none can drop who have ever belonged to it. Yet, 
while relationship is not and cannot be affected by our faithfulness here in the 
relationship, nevertheless there are things of the most precious character that 
can be affected. The white stone with the name written upon it, the testimony 
of His approbation, that which is not for public display but for secret commun- 
ion between the soul and Him, this depends manifestly upon His having some- 
what to approve; and, as already said, the honors of the Kingdom, things that 
are bestowed by His hand in testimony of His approval, are necessarily of this - 
character. As we think of it, if we think of it at all aright, it will promote hu- 
mility in us rather than pride to think of any reward to such as we are. Yet 
love will bestow, and love on our part will surely value that which it bestows. 
His gifts will be worthy of Himself, while He Himself will be infinitely greater 
than all gifts. But let us remember the apostle’s appeal to us here, which we 
cannot disregard without loss, not merely for time, but for eternity. 

3. The apostle goes on to assure those he is addressing of his desire for them, 
and that thus he would be careful always to put them in mind of that which, 





_ *It must be remembered, however, that there is nothing transitory about this kingdom; it 
is ‘the everlasting kingdom of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ.” At present we are in “the 
Kingdom of Heaven ’’—its mystery form, during the absence of the King, and where good and 
bad must be allowed to grow together (Matt. xiii.). During the Millennium it will be the 
visible and outward display of the Kingdom of the Son of Man—all evil will there be kept 
under by immediate divine power. It has been thought by some that this is the end of the 
Kingdom, and the passage in 1 Cor. xy. has been quoted _in proof of this, ““Then cometh the 
end, when He shall have delivered up the Kingdom to God, even the Father . . . then shall 
the Son also Himself be subject unto Him that put all things under Him, that God may be all 
in all”’ (1 Cor, xv, 24, 28), Ifit be seen that this refers to the Millennial kingdom of Christ as 
Son of Man, it will be understood that this in no way affects that eternal Kingdom of our 
Lord and Saviour spoken of here. Some have gone so far as to speak of the close of the King- 
dom as “the great renunciation,’’ leaving the impression that our Lord resigned certain glo- 
ties. But we are told that He shares forever in the reign of God; “The throne of God and the 
Lamb shall be in it”’ (Rev, xxii. 3.)—S, R. - 
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nevertheless, they knew and were established in. How strange, when we realize 
the character of these things, that there should need to be this stirring up by put- 
ting one in remembrance of that which it is not only joy to remember, but which 
it is, in fact, all the joy we have to remember! He would therefore, as long as 
he was in the tabernacle of the body, seek to do this, all the more that he had 
intimation from the Lord Himself that he was soon to put off his tabernacle. 
The apostle John has told us of the intimation that the Lord had given him that 
when he was old another would gird him, and carry him whither he would not. 
This, it is added, signified what death he should die; but it does not say that 
Peter at that time apprehended exactly its significance in that way. He had 
had, apparently, a more explicit and personal word from the Lord since then.* 
He would therefore use diligence that after his departure they might have at 
any time ability to call these things to remembrance. He was providing for them 
in this way in this epistle, and providing for our own needs, through the good- 
ness of God, at the same time. How wonderful is the mercy which has thus 
given us something that should not have the uncertainty of tradition, its liabil- 
ity to corruption, but a plain word which would abide within our reach at all 
times! 


That he and the other witnesses had not followed skilfully devised fables in 
making known the power and coming of our Lord Jesus Christ he could assure 
them as one of the eye-witnesses of His majesty, who on the holy mount,—hal- 
lowed forever by the wondrous memory of His transfiguration,—had received 
from God the Father honor and glory. The voice had come from that well- 
known shrine of the Godhead which had so great a place in Israel’s history, and 
which he calls here ‘‘the excellent glory.” It was the ‘‘cloud’’ that went with 
the people through the wilderness of old, that had entered into the land with 
them, that had dwelt in a tent and tabernacle until Solomon built the house. 
It was that which Ezekiel saw; at last wearied out with the unbelief and corrup- 
tion of the favored people, departing finally before Nebuchadnezzar overthrew 
the house itself. Now indeed that glory had found a place of rest, not in a 
house made with hands, but in a living Person, God’s beloved Son, in whom He 
had found His delight. What a Voice to hear now—no longer the command- 
ments of a fiery law, but the testimony to Him who in grace companied with 
them, and in whom they had already found for their own souls the divine sup- 
ply for their deepest need! Here was indeed the confirmation of the prophetic 





* What a light this throws, ig peep upon the blessed hope of the Lord’s coming. That, 
and not sooth was the normal hope of the Christian. It needed a epecial revelation, as here 
in Peter’s case, to let one know he was to die, So far from the truth is the common saying, 
“We must all die.—S. R, 
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word in which the Old Testament bore witness to the New, the brightness shin- ~ 
ing for the soul along the track of history, amid the darkness of the world, until 
the day should dawn and the Morning Star arise. This is a passage of well- 
known difficulty to many, but the apostle does not surely mean to limit the use 
of prophecy as something to encourage us merely till we have the proper Chris- 
tian hope. That hope those to whom he was writing certainly had. Was it not 
theirs already, who had the word of prophecy confirmed when they had before 
them the blessed One who is at once the Morning Star, which will summon His 
people to Himself, and the Sun of Righteousness, the bringer of day to the earth 
at large? Itis not at all a statement that prophecy would have fulfilled its 
purpose when this anticipatory confirmation of it should take place; but as it 
pointed, so it led on to the end: its light brightening and widening from cen- 
tury to century, even as now it still goes on for us, the night being still around 
us, although in our hearts it is not night, but day, for upon us the light of that 
future has already risen. Prophecy, even of the Old Testament, is thus not set 
aside. The faith that recognizes the great end of it as that which is still to 
come cleaves only the more to the testimony by which, in fact, the brightness 
of it shines more and more upon the path until the perfect day. . The proper 
placing of the parenthesis here removes all difficulty. 

The apostle adds to this what has again had difficulty for many, but in another 
way.. ‘‘ Knowing this first, that no prophecy of Scripture is of its own interpre- 
tation.’”? ‘‘Its own’? is the literal force of the word here, which our common 
version gives as ‘‘private,’’? and which Rome has perverted, in the way well 
known to us, by making it mean that Scripture is not to be interpreted by the 
individual for himself, but he must have the consent of the Church before he’ 
can know certainly what it speaks. But the words of the apostle say nothing 
whatever of this kind. In the first place, he is speaking distinctly of prophecy, 
not of Scripture as a whole, although it is not necessary to contest that Scripture 
is always more and more made intelligible to us by the light of other Scripture. 
The habit of taking single texts apart from their context has, as we know, been 
often most disastrous to interpretation ; but this has nothing whatever to do 
with the so-called ‘‘right of private judgment,’’ which is better put as the lib- 
erty of the soul to hear for itself what is by the Spirit made known to every 
one. The other thought is only a dexterous way of making the voice of the 
Church override the voice of Scripture, and of enshrining the Spirit in a corpora- 
tion only to be found for the purpose sought in certain imagined representatives 
of it, and which, the more earnestly we seek for it, the more escapes from us. 
The voice of the Church, as given in the celebrated saying, ‘‘ Quod semper, quod 
ubique, et quod ab omnibus’’—that is, ‘‘ What always, what everywhere, and 
what by all,’’ has been believed, has no existence in fact. As it is well known, 
fathers have contradicted fathers ; councils have been at issue with councils ; 
popes have clashed with popes: there is nothing that in this way one can lay | 
hold of with confidence at all. . Put it all together, and it is at best the word of 
men—of men not always even respectable, and the Spirit which is supposed to 
dwell in, them is assumed, but little manifested. How blessed to turn from it 
all to that word of God—addressed, as it is, not to teachers, but to private Chris- 
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tians, which private Christians are therefore surely capable of receiving, or it 
stultifies itself, and which speaks in its own sweet, homely way in the language 
of One whose testimony it was that ‘‘ to the poor the gospel is preached ”’ (Matt. 
xi. 5)! Here not pride of heart is nurtured by the consciousness of the divine 
voice speaking to man, but lowliness, which will surely believe that His word, 
in the very form of it, finds the most suited expression, and bears its own best 
witness to the truth. But, as already said, ‘‘its own interpretation’? does not 
and cannot refer to any private judgment of any one, but simply to an interpre- 
tation isolated from all that the same Word has given elsewhere, and which 
would therefore necessarily run the risk of being perverted from its proper use, 
as a sentence more or less broken, or a page of a book detached from all the rest 
of it. And it is of prophecy that the apostle is speaking, not of Scripture at 
large, and prophecy which has for its Author in all its parts the Spirit of God 
alone. ‘‘Men spake from God,’ not otherwise; not therefore according to their 
own wills or according to their own thoughts, but moved by Him who sees 
the end from the beginning, and for whom all the depths of God are familiar 
realities. 

This, too, one has no desire to confine in its application to prophecy. Assur- 
edly it is true of Scripture from end to end. It is our joy to know this. Yet at the 
same time it is a first principle for prophetic interpretation to realize in this way 
the connection of every single prophecy with prophecy as a whole. We are thus 
saved from perverting it to a mere application to certain things which may have, 
after all, no importance in God’s thoughts such as they have in our own, and which 
may be even entirely out of the sphere of God’s revelation. We shall find every- 
where, as we take up prophecy itself, how important is this rule which is here 
announced to us. It is thus things get their place and relation to one another— 
a relation which gives assurance to us that they do indeed belong to that place. 
Here alone they will be found to answer perfectly in all parts to that which is 
written, and we shall never have to lay upon Scripture the burden of what is 
due to some misfitting upon our own part, some mere human mistake. 


Drv. 2. 


We come now, in the second division, to look at the development of evil, alas, 
in what is the professing Church of God on earth; the opposition of the enemy, 
which we have already learned to be so commonly by imitation of the truth, as 
well as also by weaving error and truth together, so that the truth shall attract 
true souls and thus put them off their guard against the error mixed with it. 
How essentially is the present day a day of such mixture! And how abundant 
are the seductions of false prophets at the present time, whether professedly 
Christian or as nearly as possible assuming a Christian aspect in order to deceive! 
Man’s will, as we shall find, throughout distinguishes the false prophet, the very 
thing which the apostle has carefully assured us is absolutely foreign to the 
true one. 

1. Looking back, the apostle reminds those whom he addresses—Israelites, as 
we know—that there were, there always have been, false prophets among the 
people. This was not to cease in Christianity, as one might easily think and 
would surely hope; the brightness and blessedness of God’s grace in it allowing 
no successful imitation. Nay, says the apostle, there shall be false teachers 
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among you, and that going on to the extreme of revolt against the Master that 
bought them. He does not say ‘‘redeemed.”’ He has no thought of redeemed 
people here. Christ has bought everything. The whole world is His, with all 
that is in it, and not merely as the Creator, but as the One who has paid an infi- 
nite price to get it back, as it were, to Himself.* But purchase is not redemp- 
tion. What it does imply is the right over them of the One who has made 
this purchase, a right they may deny, as, in fact, those mentioned would deny 
it. They would develop a spirit of rebellion which would bring swift destruc- 
tion, not upon themselves alone, but upon all who followed them. Their ways 
would be ways of dissoluteness,—their own way manifestly,—but which would 
cause, by the number of their followers, the way of truth to be blasphemed by 
those who were professed followers of it.t Seeking their own ends, they would 
be but merchantmen on their own account, making merchandise, with well- 
turned words, of the people of God themselves, to satisfy simply their own cov- 
etousness, their lust of power, lust of money, lust of fame, every other kind of 
lust that presses upon man. The judgment upon these was ordained from of 
old, and, as it were, ready to break forth. The patience of God was not indif- 
ference, and the seeming prosperity that they might in the meantime have 
would not hinder the completeness of their final destruction. 

2. The apostle now exhorts those who might be in danger of being carried 
away by the false pretensions of such as these to remember the judgment which 
is already passed upon those who in former times walked in the same course of 
lawlessness and rebellion against the authority of God. The angels who sinned 
God has cast down to the pit, delivering them to chains of darkness to be kept 
for judgment—a company which, as it seems by what is said of them, must be 
kept separate from the more general class of Satan and his angels, who are, as 
we know, not in confinement as yet, but going to and fro in the earth and walk- 
ing up and down in it, Satan himself being the prince of this world at the pres- 
ent time. These, on the other hand, are already in chains, not in hell exactly, 
which in the force that it has now with us would mean the final place of tor- 
ment. Here, evidently, is a condition preliminary to the judgment which is at 
hand for them and for all else, one and the same judgment at the same time. 
The apostle brings forward again the judgment of that old world out of which 
Noah, ‘‘the eighth person,’’—or one among eight,—‘‘a preacher of righteous- 
ness,’’ was preserved, the flood being brought in upon the world of the ungodly. 











* Thus the whole field was purchased (Matt. xiii.) forthe sake of the hidden treasure—the 
world, for the sake of Israel. So also in Heb. x. 29, apostates are spoken of as having been 
‘‘sanctified ”’ (set apart) by the blood of the covenant, Of course, this is only external, and 
has no thought of redemption.—S. R. 

+ In like manner, the name of God was blasphemed among the Gentiles by the godlessness of 
the Jews (Rom. ii. 24). The world is always ready to attribute to the true the excesses of the 
false imitation.—S. R. 
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It is the same example that we have had in the first epistle, and evidently used 
in the same way: not to dilate upon God’s grace to those thus perishing, but the 
very opposite—to emphasize their judgment, and that, out of a whole world of 
ungodly, only eight persons were preserved. Next, he passes on to the cities of 
Sodom and Gomorrah which God had turned into ashes, condemning them with 
an overthrow, making them an example to those that should live ungodly.* 
Here, too, was a careful discrimination in favor of the righteous, though it might 
be only one man who manifested himself really as that. He, too, was in a 
place where manifestly he had no call from God to justify his being in it. 
Righteous man he was, vexed with the evil behavior of the godless, and that 
from day to day, as in their midst he saw and heard what was taking place. 
But why was he there to vex his soul with it? Yet, after all, though in Sodom, 
he was not of Sodom, and the Lord knoweth how to deliver the godly out of 
temptation while keeping the unrighteous to the day of judgment under punish- 
ment. Even in that preliminary prison-house of the lost there must of neces- 
sity be the sense of God’s anger abiding upon those shut up there, although the 
time of full and final apportionment has not come. The apostle emphasizes 
two things especially as noted among them—the outbreak of the flesh in its 
grossest character, and the setting aside of all authority. These two things, of 
course, necessarily go together; at least, the latter will accompany the former. 
Thus, then, had God manifested Himself able to destroy on the one hand, able 
to deliver on the other, and faithful on both sides to His nature and to His 
word. 

3. We have now the full manifestation of these ungodly ones of the last days. 
The same general character is seen in them, only ripened in the constant resist- 
ance to the longsuffering of God, which is salvation, and to the full light which 
has come in. ‘This is, in fact, what makes the last days so evil: not that, if you 
look at the mere outward condition, you could always say that it is worse than 
what the world has been ever full of; but, as we have learnt in Paul’s epistle to 
Timothy, the evil has wrought in the presence of the truth, to which, in the first 
place, it had seemed indeed to be in allegiance, and which, in fact, had more 
or less control. Thus there was a form of godliness while the power of it was 
denied. Here we have a similar thing, but with a fuller description, and there- 
fore more loathsome as seen nearer at hand. They are ‘‘bold,’’ ‘‘self-willed, 





* In the three instances of sin and its judgment there seems to be a development of evil: in 
the angels, self-will and rebellion are prominent; in those judged at the flood, violence and 
lawlessness are present ; while in Sodom and Gomorrah, it is the abominable corruption of 
the flesh. Thus departure from God is the beginning of a course of sin which is fully mani- 
fested in unutterable corruption. It will also be noticed that, while not in the final place of 
doom, the penalty and judgment inflicted in each case is irrevocable,—S. R. 
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they do not fear to rail at dignities,’’ whereas angels, so much greater in might - 
and power, did not bring railing accusation against them before the Lord.* But 
these are only as animals naturally, without the constraint of reason or the fear 
of God, having lost the capacity for communion with Him, and thus all that 
implied or necessitated continuance at all. They were but as beasts ‘‘born to 
be caught and destroyed,’’ much lower therefore than the beast, for man can- 
not sink to them without sinking lower. These, therefore, railing about things 
of which they are ignorant, will perish in their own corruption. There is in sin 
a necessary element of destruction. It has no justification of its existence, no 
right to live, and the perpetual degradation downward tends necessarily to the 
same thing. Thus they receive the reward of unrighteousness, being such as 
count it pleasure to revel in the daytime, not in the night, as men do usually 
for shame. They have learnt to face the light and defy it. Thus they can take 
their place even with Christians, while mere spots and blemishes upon all the 
Christian name; reveling at last in their very deceivings at the superior wisdom 
with which they trick the more credulous souls around them, their very heart 
going out in their restless eyes, never ceasing from sin, having the heart prac- 
ticed in ways of personal gain, following Balaam in his path of old, who loved 
the reward of unrighteousness and walked, with the very hand of God upon him, 
in the folly of his own self-seeking. Thus the dumb ass was used of God in 
fitting rebuke to him—a human voice, yet with a beast’s nature; but the beast 
rebukes the man, as even beast nature does. These, then, are ‘‘springs without 
water,’’ those to whom men look for something but find nothing of what they 
want—‘‘obscuring mists,’? driven by the storm of their own passions, with 
divine judgment at the back, unto whom the gloom of darkness is reserved 
forever. Such is the description of those of whom God’s warning voice would 
remind men during the time of His longsuffering endurance of them. None 
must think that He is deceived, or that the judgment which He predicts is a 
thing that may be slighted or trifled with. 

4. And now the effect of all this upon others is specially marked. ‘‘Speaking 
great swelling words of vanity, they allure with the lusts of the flesh those just 
escaping from those that live in error,’’? men under a certain power of the truth, 





* Note the contrast here between the unfallen angels and Satan, and presumably all his 
hosts. He is the ‘‘accuser of the brethren.” Man, alas, shows his kinship with this arch railer 
by doing what the mighty angels do not dare to do.—S. R. 
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convicted in their own conscience, while, after all, the heart is not drawn to or 
satisfied with the things of God. Men are forced from evil by the conviction of 
judgment at hand, and this is the well-known character of so many apparent 
conversions under the chastening hand of God. They are, after all, driven, not 
drawn; and thus the lusts of the flesh still allure them. They would love to 
have the liberty which these men promise them, although, indeed, they are but 
themselves the mere slaves of corruption, least their own masters when they 
think most surely that they aré that. But thus those who ‘“‘have escaped the 
pollutions of the world through the knowledge of the Lord and Saviour Jesus 
Christ’? may be again entangled and overcome, men at heart halting between 
two opinions, although the truth has so far prevailed with them as to compel 
their separation from the very things that still invite them. We must note care- 
fully here that those of whom the apostle has spoken in the first chapter are 
those who have escaped the corruption that is in the world through lust. This is 
the real Christian character. The heart is satisfied, and satisfied with Christ; 
and thus they have in them a principle of stability which those spoken of here 
have none of. They have escaped the pollutions of external things. They have 
never had their own inner malady healed. Thus, though it be the ‘‘ knowledge 
of the Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ’? that has done this, they are but dogs 
that turn back to their forsaken vomit, and, like the washed sow, which one 
surely knows, spite of her washing, will go back to the mire she loves. It is 
plain, therefore, that the apostle is, in all this, not contemplating that which 
could be a possibility to any real Christian. They have reformed, as men say; 
they know the way of righteousness. They are convinced of that which the 
light has thus discovered to them; but that is all, and it is plain how in such a 
condition, when in spite of this they turn back to that which they have left, 
their last state has become worse than the first. Such, then, is the spreading 
character of this canker of evil, while at the same time we are made carefully to 
know how God has provided for and shields His own. 


Div. 3. 


And now we come to what has been noticed as peculiar to Peter zmong the 
writers of these inspired epistles, although the apostle John will treat of it more 
in detail in the prophecy which closes the books of Scripture. We may expect 
from the apostle of the circumcision a reference to that which was already a 
promise in the Old Testament itself, and which has to do with the judgment, 
and yet the renovation, of that earth with which Israel’s promises are always 
connected. The whole fashion of this world is to pass away. As the earth, as 
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DIVISION 3. (Chap. iii.) 
The death and resurrection of the earth. 
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we know it now, has had already its baptism of water, so it is yet to have its 
baptism of fire. The scene of sin and corruption and death must itself be purged 
from all that reminds of this. And this, as we have already seen in Titus, lies 
beyond that which we have learnt to speak of as the millennial time of blessing, 
which is but, after all, ‘‘the regeneration,’’ and not the perfect state, which 
-alone satisfies God. Peter gives us, indeed, but a mere glimpse of this; and 
the description of the after-prophecy is little more than such a glimpse; yet 
there is that in it which has the deepest interest and instruction as to the 
ways of God, ways which are the necessary outcome of His own nature. 

1. First of all here, the apostle once more brings before us the lawless ones of 
the last days, now, indeed, in another character, as infidel scoffers against all 
that threatens their own security in evil. In stirring up the minds of those he 
addresses, by putting them in remembrance of the words both of Israel’s holy 
prophets and of the later commandment of the Lord and Saviour by the apostles, 
he would have them understand and note especially the coming of mockers in 
the last days, their infidelity taught them by the lusts they seek to gratify. 
These have an argument which is already, in certain quarters, beginning to show 
itself. They ask: ‘‘ Where is the promise of His coming ?’’ and they assert that 
all things continue, in fact, as they were from the beginning of the creation. It 
is the argument of ‘‘uniformity,’’ only thoroughly carried out; and the judgment 
of God by the flood is ignored as men have of late been seeking to ignore it. 
What proof have we of the flood that can be derived from the great teacher, sci- 
ence? Science has, in fact, been giving its voice of late in correspondence with 
Scripture, but it is not welcome to those who desire no supernatural interfer- 
ence of God with the machinery of this world. This is hidden from them, says 
the apostle; really hidden, so that they may be sincere in it, and yet by the 
subtlety of their own wills, which so often deceive the keenest. The depend- 
ence of the heavens of old upon the word of God, how far is this to be admit- 
ted? The earth “subsisting out of water and in water’’ presents itself as readily 
in accordance with the fate of that old world overflowed with water. Did it, in 
fact, perish? or is there some partial flood or a tradition of many different ones 
that has been mistaken for this? Are there not races that came through it, after 
all? Are there not races that have no such tradition? Raise a question here, 
and it is enough. A question, as against Scripture, is always available. We will 
believe it, if we must, but we must show our readiness, at least, not to believe, 
if another theory may better approve itself. Let the record of the past be out 
of the way, and what need we fear as to any prophecy of a fiery judgment which 
these invalidated memoirs of an old time have preserved for us? Itis by the 
same Word, and no other, that the heavens that are now and the earth have been 
stored up, reserved for fire against that which has its character as a day of judg- 
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ment and destruction of ungodly men. A moral character, as we see, attaches 
to these things, and will surely loose the tongues of immoral men against them. 
Yet conscience prophesies too of a judgment to come, a testimony which it 
costs men much to be able to silence; while the world, as we look at it, spite of 
all reforms and all outward embellishments of it, is not such that one can read- 
ily even believe in a holy God going on with it forever. An anger that vents 
itself in the destruction of the very material scene which everywhere bears wit- 
ness of the evil that has defiled it, is, after all, not without its approval in the 
heart that knows God. 


2. But what about this long waiting time, which, as we know, science would 
enormously protract, in which God has been going on with such a world as this? 
The apostle has a word to say about this. ‘‘Let this not be hidden from you, 
beloved,”’ he says, “‘that one day, with the Lord, is as a thousand years, and a 
thousand years as one day.’’ In the presence of God’s eternity we must not 
reckon things just as we are prone to do. After all, how can one compare all 
the length of time that might be granted, and the largest claim that could be 
made, with that immeasurable eternity which can furnish no proportion what- 
ever to it? But there is another thing: ‘‘The Lord is not slack concerning His 
promise, as some account slackness.’” His slackness is but His longsuffering. 
He ‘‘wills not that any should perish, but that all should come to repentance.” 
This is what is in His heart, His desire for men, however little they may respond 
to it. Yet that day of the Lord, so slow to come, will yet surely come, and 
come as a thief, stealing unwelcome upon men who put the thought of it will- 
ingly away from them, and thus invite deception. ‘‘But the day of the Lord 
will come,’”’ ‘‘in which the heavens will pass away with a rushing noise, and 
the elements burning with heat shall be dissolved; the earth also, and the works 
in it, shall be burned up.’? We must not confound this with the coming of the 
Lord for His saints, nor even with His after-appearing with them, and the judg- 
ment which will take place upon the earth when He appears. We have, as we 
know in the after-revelation, the very interval measured which will be between 
this judgment of the living and the judgment of the dead before the great white 
throne; and it is in connection with this last, as Peter also speaks here, that the 
earth and its works will be burned up. We must realize the difference, too, 
between ‘‘the day of the Lord’’ and ‘‘the coming of the Lord,” and must not 
wonder if ‘‘the day of the Lord’? stretch over 1,000 years or more, if it do not 
reach on, indeed, to eternity. Itis the day when the Lord will be once more 
manifestly supreme, and all opposition to Him be put down with a strong hand. 
Thus it may begin from the time of that appearing of the Lord itself, and so in 
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its first beginning come as a thief, surprising the world; while, in the course of 
it further, the earth itself is subjected to His power and things are put into that 
condition, ready for the coming eternity which the reign of Christ as Man over 
the earth is ordained to bring about. Every enemy is to be put down, and death 
itself and Hades cast into the lake of fire; and then, at last, with no enemy or 
evil occurrent, ‘‘the day of the Lord” shall be peace, and nothing else but 
peace. Christ as ‘‘the Father of eternity ’’ shall introduce the reign of peace 
forever. 


3. We come now to the fulfilment of that promise for which we wait. If we 
are looking for things to be in this way dissolved, ‘‘ what manner of persons 
ought we to be, in holy behaviour and godliness,’’ waiting for and even hasten- 
ing, with desire, the coming of that day of God when all this shall take place! 
Beyond it, according to His promise (we can have no evidence of it except that 
sure and blessed promise, that Word which we must learn to trust here or we 
shall be beggared forever), there remains for us the cheer of new heavens and 
the new earth, wherein dwelleth righteousness. This is manifestly a reference 
to Isaiah’s word: ‘‘ Behold, I create new heavens and a new earth, and the for- 
mer things shall not be remembered nor come into mind.’’ It is but a glance, 
for the prophets of the Old Testament, apart from this, never seem to go beyond 
that kingdom which we, indeed, have learned to call ‘‘millennial,”’ as haying 
its limits defined for us in this way. For Israel, there was no such necessary 
limitation; there was a bright scene before them upon which their eyes should 
rest, assured that whatever might be beyond could only be additional blessing; 
and the prophet here goes on immediately to speak of God’s creating ‘‘ Jerusa- 
lem a rejoicing and her people ‘a joy,’’ in terms which very plainly imply the 
presence of sin, and therefore not an earth upon which dwelleth righteousness, 
not characterized by that. But we must not on that account lose sight of the 
distinct character of that which the apostle here, with divine insight, brings for- 
ward as what was to be really final—an absolutely ‘‘new heavens and new 
earth,’’ We have one more reference to it in Isaiah, and that is where the Lord 
promises that as the new heavens and the new earth which He will make shall re- 
main before Him, so Israel’s seed and their name shall remain. This is naturally 
taken by many to imply that therefore the new earth itself only speaks here of 
a temporary, that is, of the millennial condition. If so, it is plainly contrary 
to what Peter gives us of it here, for it is plain that the dissolution of the heav- 
ens and earth that are now is in order to the bringing in of a perfect condition 
which is to follow it. The picture that we have in the book of Revelation is in 
complete accordance with this. We have only the alternative, therefore, that 
this is an absolute promise of God that not only the blessed of Him in Israel 
shall remain amongst those blessed forever (which, of course, will be true), but 
that their very seed and name would remain. Here then, of course, is the as- 
sertion that Israel has not merely a temporary place as a special people of His 
upon the earth, but that it will have such a place forever. 


But this will involve a difficulty for many. It has often been dwelt upon 
that when, in the new earth, ‘‘the tabernacle of God shall be with men and He 
will dwell with them,”’ nations shall have disappeared, with all the distinctions 
incident to this. It is now henceforth only God and men. Can we, however, 
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press this so far? Exactly the same thing has been thought with regard to the 
company of the redeemed in heaven, as we know. It has been thought and 
contended that they are all one company. Spite of the distinctions that we see 
in such a passage as that in the twelfth of Hebrews, where ‘‘the spirits of just 
men made perfect’? (clearly by resurrection) are distinguished from ‘‘the as- 
sembly of the first-born ones whose names are written in heaven,’’ it is so gen- 
erally considered that the Church, which is Christ’s body, is that which has 
continued through all generations, and which embraces in it all that have ever 
believed from the beginning, that to speak of any such distinction as is implied 
here has been thought unwarrantable. Yet very many now have learned to 
think otherwise, and the passage itself which speaks of ‘‘the assembly of 
first-born ones’’ must necessarily imply some after-born, who are, therefore, not 
of this assembly. It may be said, perhaps, that these are millennial saints. 
Even so, there is a distinction admitted amongst the redeemed. But it may be 
questioned whether the first-born are that in time, or in place, rather. Israel 
has been, as we know, God’s first-born upon the earth, and these ‘‘ first-born 
ones registered in heaven”? are plainly in opposition to the ‘‘ first-born ones writ- 
ten upon earth.’”? When God says of Christ even, prophetically, ‘I will make 
Him My first-born, higher than the kings of the earth,” it is plainly preroga- 
tive and dignity that are in question, rather than time. Again, among the an- 

_ gels, although they are in this passage in Hebrews spoken of as “the universal 
gathering,’’ yet we are accustomed to recognize distinctions—authorities, princi- 
palities and powers, whatever may be implied in these. The distinction between 
earthly and heavenly saints must abide. If there be a new earth for those upon 
earth, the heavenly saints have not their portion there. Thus there is no ante- 
cedent argument against Israel’s name remaining forever in connection with the ~ 
new earth. The redeemed will be all redeemed. The children of God will all 
be children; but if it please God that all that He has wrought in Israel should 
be preserved in this way, as a memorial forever, what is there to stumble any in 
such a thing? In any case, if the ‘‘new heavens and the new earth’? mean 

‘just what the apostle is speaking of here, then it is positively declared by the 
prophet that Israel’s seed and name shall remain as long as these do. We have 
no reason whatever to say that the new heavens and the new earth are millen- 
nial, simply. To what other promise can Peter refer here than that in Isaiah ? 
There is no other; and the apostle gives this distinctly, not as a new revelation, 
but as the fulfilment of God’s word of old. Thus we have no alternative, surely, 
but to take it as it stands. Distance on the part of any from God will indeed 
be over. Those words of revelation, ‘‘The tabernacle of God shall be with men, 
and He will dwell with them,”’ are assurance that now, what has always been in 
God’s heart, what we have seen as revealed in Christ Himself among men,— 
Immanuel,—will be at last fully effectuated. There will be no distance any- 
where; but that does not imply that there will be no differences, which, if it be 
maintained, must be insisted on in the fullest manner—no difference between 
the Church and Old Testament saints; no difference between the heavenly saints 
and the earthly; and this would naturally end in what is the thought of many, 
that the new earth will be the final abode of all these, and that the New Jerusa- 
lem itself, therefore, must lose finally its distinctly heavenly character. Scrip- 
ture surely does not lead to this, nor justify it. The blessing of all will be 
perfect, but there will be distinct circles of blessing, none the less. 

Just a word as to the expression itself, ‘‘new heavens and a new earth.’’? The 
heavens here are simply the heavens of the earth itself, that is to say, all that is 
connected with the firmament of the second day. The heavens have too mani- 
festly to do with the earth to be omitted in any description of the final change. 
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The heavens rule the earth, and thus are naturally changed in order to the new 
condition of things upon it. As we find them connected in the creative account 
in Genesis, so we find them connected again here at the close. The new earth, 
let us remember, is new in the same sense that the man in Christ is a new man 
—not a new individual. It is the same person who was the sinner and is now 
the saint, but there is a new condition altogether. The millennium, as we have 
seen in Titus, is the regeneration of the earth; but that is not the prelude to its 
mere destruction. On the contrary, it is the first step towards abiding blessing 
and the change of the heavens and the earth; for the coming in of that which is 
new is as the change upon the body for the saint, when the body itself may be 
dissolved and everything seem to pass away, the very elements of it dispersed 
in every direction; and yet there is a resurrection of the dead. The great con- 
dition of blessing is announced. Righteousness must be the basis of all, and 
abiding righteousness upon the new earth means abiding blessing.* Whose 
heart that has known what it is to ‘‘hunger and thirst after righteousness’? but 
must look with expectation for that time? ‘‘ Wherefore,’’ says the apostle, 
‘‘seeing that ye wait for these things, be diligent to be found of Him in peace, 
without spot and blameless.’’ How unsuitable for the looking for this condi- 
tion of perfect righteousness would be the least laxity with regard to it now! 


4, But the apostle closes still with the word of warning. We are to account, 
as he reminds us again, that the longsuffering of the Lord is salvation. That is 
His meaning in it. It is not tolerance of evil in any wise, and we must not use 
it as an argument for any tolerance on our part of what is contrary to Him. 
The fruit of this longsuffering we are, every one of us: therefore we may well 
rejoice in it. And Peter has here a tender reference to that beloved brother, 
Paul, to whom the gospel of salvation was in an eminent way committed. It is 
the only passage, perhaps, in the New Testament in which we find the commen- 
dation of one inspired apostle by another. How suited here, where there had 
been, as we know, for a moment an apparent breach, which men have worked, 
after their manner, into a strife between two contradictory systems—Christian 
both, and which had finally, by some way of compromise, to be brought together 
and welded into one. Peter’s words here are surely intended in divine wisdom 
to meet any such thought, and the very letter to the Hebrews is what Peter re- 
fers to in this case. ‘‘ According to the wisdom given unto him,’’ he says, he 
‘hath written unto you.’? Yet here, above all, were, as we know, some of those 
things hard to be understood which would be found especially by Jews, more or 
less, in all his epistles. That does not, in Peter’s eyes, evidently, diminish the 








_ * We have three distinct relationships of righteousness in connection with three ages, Dur- 
ing the present age, itis the basis upon which grace reigns—‘‘ Even so migbt grace reign 
through righteousness” (Rom. y. 21). In the cross and the resurrection of our Lord, God’s 
righteousness has been manifested and vindicated, and a divine basis laid upon which grace 
may reign. During the Millennium, righteousness will reign (Isa. 32.1). No longer will for- 
bearance wait upon the ungodly, but swift and sure retribution will fall upon the disobedi- 
eut. During the eternal age there will be no need for the repression of evil, for there will be 
no evil, save in the eternal prison house of Satan and the lost. But righteousness will dwell 
have its house, in the new heavens and new earth.—S. R. 4 
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wisdom of them. There are those who wrest them to their own destruction, but 
they have to wrest them in order to this, and those who do so are the untaught 
and ill established—the people who, therefore, have not bent their hearts really 
to the establishing truth, and have not submitted their souls to the discipline 
of it. Destruction could not come otherwise to any from the blessed Scriptures, 
the witnesses of the fulness of God’s love for men; yet even those truly His 
might need the admonition. God works in this way, by His admonitions; and 
the apostle bids them, knowing these things before, to beware lest, being carried 
away with the error of the wicked, they fall from their own steadfastness. He 
returns in his last words here, to that with which he had begun the epistle. If 
they would not fall or be carried away, they must ‘‘grow in grace and in the 
knowledge of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ.’ They must learn more and 
more the grace expressed in Christ; for growth in grace is surely, on the other 
side of it, but growth in the knowledge of the Lord and Saviour. In that knowl- 
edge he has told us at the beginning, all things are found that pertain to life 
and godliness. ‘‘To Him,”’ therefore, ‘‘be glory, both now and forever.’’* 





* Most have noticed the marked similarity between the second chapter of second Peter and 
the Epistle of Jude. Unbelief would put a slight upon inspiration, claiming that one was but 
the copy of the other. Faith, however, sees only ee ger in the word of God, and where 
there are difficulties, looks for special reasons for them. Most likely, one of the writers may 
have had the words of the other before him, and in speaking of the same state, would be led 
by the Spirit of God to use the “49 ‘illustrations. But the differences between the two por- 
tions are also clearly marked.—S. R. 
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SCOPE AND DIVISIONS OF THE EPISTLE OF JAMES. 


HE epistle now before us has a character which makes it unique 
in the New Testament. It is an epistle distinctly to the twelve 
tribes as such; and although it is perfectly clear, as even in the 

opening words, that James speaks as a ‘servant of the Lord Jesus 
Christ,’ and that he is writing for those who have the faith of the Lord ~ 
- Jesus, still we find in his epistle the evidence of that condition of things 
which we know in fact obtained for long at Jerusalem among a people 
converted to Christ, and yet all of them zealous of the law. The Gen- 
tiles had, as we know, been acknowledged as having, while remaining 
such, the blessing of the gospel; but the maintenance of the law neces- 
sarily maintains still a distinction, in some degree at least, such as will 
obtain in that millennial kingdom for which we look. There, all will 
be believers in a common Lord; yet, nevertheless, Israel’s pre-eminence 
will be manifest as the special people of God. The epistle to the He- 
brews, one would say, could not have been written as yet, and there is 
no exhortation whatever to go outside the camp; on the contrary, the 
mention of the synagogue would seem to imply—if we do not consider 
the use of the word a mere adaptation to the Christian assembly—that 
they met still in common with others of Israel. It was truly a syna- 
gogue, a gathering together, and yet not properly an ecclesia (assembly), 
a ‘gathering out.”” The exhortations as to the rich are in the same line 
with this. They can hardly be addresses to those who were distinctly 
believers in the Lord Jesus, and yet they agree perfectly with the char- 
acter of a letter to the twelve tribes that are of the dispersion. This 
character of the epistle it would be wrong to overlook, as it surely has 
its instruction for us, and we can understand how in this connection 
its character should be that of practical exhortation, rather than of 
doctrine. James as we know dwells upon practice, upon.the conduct 
flowing from faith, the works by which faith is made perfect. The 
epistle may thus fairly be said to exhibit its character in that part of it 
which has been, perhaps, most dwelt upon,—certainly most contended 
about,—his peculiar doctrine of justification by faith. Paul has already 
left room for this, so that there is no possible collision. He has taken 
up the same example of Abraham which James adduces, but in order to 
say, ‘If Abraham were justified by works, he hath whereof to glory.” 
Does he deny, then, that he was justified by works? No, surely, but 
he adds, as a corrective of any wrong thought from this, ‘‘ But not before 
God.” Justification before God is not James’ theme, then. It is a jus- 
tification of the believer by his faith, for which that faith has to be seen 
in the fruits that prove it living, but prove it, therefore, clearly to man, 
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but not to God. This, of course, remains to be considered when we 
take it up in the epistle. It plainly is in accordance with the whole 
character of it. The works must be works of faith. They are not 
merely what men call “ good works.’’ They must not lack this element 
of faith in them; and this he shows us, for example, in the behavior of 
those who, in the synagogue, put the poor man in a good place, as rec- 
ognizing where true glory is in Him who was the Lord of glory. 

So, at the beginning of the epistle, the various trials in which they 
are to rejoice is but the proving of a faith which worketh patience; and 
if this faith wrought patience, if it had perfect work, then they were 
“perfect and entire, lacking in nothing.” Thus, too, while the brother 
of low degree glories in the exaltation which the gospel of Christ has 
brought him, the rich, on the other hand, with his eyes upon the unseen, 
is to glory rather in his humiliation, recognizing the temporary charac- 
ter of all human things. The word by which God has begotten to a 
new life is that which they are to receive with meekness,—the engrafted 
word,—and thus to be doers of it, and not mere hearers, deceiving their 
own selves. Thus faith is no less in James’ estimation than in Paul’s, 
although it may be set before us in a different way. 


The divisions are: 





1. (Chap. i.) The power of faith. 

2. (Chap. ii. 1-13.) ‘‘ Against such there is no law.” 

3. (Chap. ii. 14-26.) The manifestation of faith by works. 
4. (Chaps. iii., iv.) The walk through the world, 

5. (Chap. v.) The end and conditions of the way. 
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NOTES. 


Div. 1. 


In the epistle to the twelve tribes it is remarkable, and cannot be without its 
meaning, that the writer should be James, or Jacob, as the word is. It is the 
letter of a New Testament Jacob, who has learned the lesson, in fact, which 
Jacob in his day was so slow to learn, but which was the lesson of his life—the 
lesson which turned him from a Jacob into Israel, ‘‘a prince with God.’? But 
what was that lesson? It was the lesson contained in the word ‘‘Bethel,”’ 
““the house of God;’’ God seen in it in His desire to come near to man, yea, to 
have an abiding place with him. The door of the house is open to him in vision, 
and a ladder let down, upon which the angels ascend and descend in the exer- 
cise of gracious ministry. There is not, of course, the nearness which we appre- 
hend in the house of God. It is but the rudimentary idea of it; and upon 
Jacob’s spirit there is the awe of it, rather than any sense of nearness; yet he 
says, ‘‘If God will be with me,’’ and promises that he will set up God’s house 
for Him, which, in fact, however little the manner of it might be in Jacob’s 
thought, man was to do. But what Jacob has to realize is the ways that become 
this house. He is, alas, Jacob still. His footing with God he would fain put 
on the ground of a bargain, a coarse idea of what was to come afterwards for his 
descendants—the legal covenant. Yet the true thought of holiness such as 
becomes God’s house is scarcely in his mind at all. He is still Jacob ‘‘the sup- 
planter,’’ or ‘‘heel-catcher,’’? one who lays hold with his hand for his own ad- 
vantage, with small scruple. He has to suffer long the consequences of this. 
Even when he seeks God’s blessing, as we know he did seek, yet the grasp of the 
hand is seen. He cannot trust God to give. He bargains keenly with his care- 
less brother, as afterwards he bargains with Laban also for his daughter, and 
gets overreached in it. When he comes back into the land, he is to meet the 
consequences of his early wrong-doing. He bows before his ‘‘lord Esau,’’ 
whom he would conciliate with a gift. But for God to meet him, there must be, 
first of all, what we find in Peniel, where the wrestling is at last not on his side, 
but on God’s, although he can wrestle sufficiently in withstanding God to find 
himself, to his cost, with a dislocated thigh. Even so, it is a way of blessing. 
The wrestler can now only cling, but it is just as he learns how to cling and not 
to wrestle,—that is, the way of faith instead of the way of works,—his blessing 
comes. 

James has learnt the lesson, It is faith that he upholds ever. He joys in that 
humiliation in which, whatever the trial of it, he is cast upon God and finds 
Him for his need. He has learnt that God ‘giveth to all liberally and upbraid- 
eth not,’’ and thus to ask that it shall be given him. Is it not all through just’ 
the creature taking his true place with God; and therefore, because God is good, 
finding the blessing of it? Here faith is fruitful indeed, and finds its recompense. 
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1. James then writes as ‘‘the bondman of God and of the Lord Jesus Christ 
to the twelve tribes that are of the dispersion, greeting.’ It is the salutation 
which we find in the letter from Jerusalem with regard to the question of law 
to the Gentiles, and we have no wishing them grace and peace, according to the 
customary form with Paul, and also with Peter. Grace is indeed mentioned 
but twice in the epistle. It is practical conduct, evidently, that is in question 
all through, and not even the springs of conduct; for faith gives us hardly that. 
Faith is the channel, and not the spring. Grace is the spring, and only that. 
But he is writing to those who, as the twelve tribes of the dispersion, are 
showing how God has been wrestling with them, and He would show them 
now the way of blessing from it. They are to account it all joy when they fall 
into various temptations, knowing that the proving of their faith worketh pa- 
tience. This is what it always means, this working of God with His own, which 
is but to bring out the faith in which He delights, and to produce in them that 
subjection to His hand and will which is all that is needed for blessing. ‘‘ Let 
patience have its perfect work,’’ then we are ‘“‘ perfect and complete, lacking in’ 
nothing.’’ How blessed an assurance is this! and yet how hard we find it often— 

. the exercise of this patience—which detects in us too that element of distrust 
which makes the hardness of it! Perfect apprehension of the Father’s cup 
will make us ask with the perfect Example, who needed no putting down for 
exaltation, ‘‘The cup which My Father hath given Me, shall I not drink it?” 
That question is unanswerable when once we know this Father, and that He is 
ours. 

‘Perfect and complete, lacking in nothing ’’—how wonderful an assurance it 
is, and how simple it seems, the way to it! Itis simplicity itself; but the trouble 
is, we are not simple. How short a creed is involved in it!—nothing but the 
most simple and evident orthodoxy! God is almighty, all-wise, all-good; and 
God is for us. What must be the issue of that? 

2. The blessedness of prayer comes in naturally as a corollary to this, and the 
thing that above all we lack, in that exercise of patience of which the apostle 
has just spoken, is evidently wisdom. If God’s will is all, the great point is to 
know His will. And for this we want, not simply knowledge as to this matter 
or that matter, but wisdom—the power to apply the truth we have, so as to see 
how God is working, to discern His ways. Little for us, indeed, is there to do 
when we are in the presence of God, although it may please Him in His grace 
to put something into our hands; and then, of course, it is a joy to have the 
privilege of serving Him in it. But the first thing for all this is guidance, that 
wisdom which is not always either the conscious application of this or that prin- 
ciple, but which becomes to one habituated to it almost an instinct, as we may 
say; although, indeed, it has a far higher character than this; and sometimes, 
too, the wisdom is really unconscious altogether. We do better than we know 
just because we are given up into the hands of this higher Wisdom to work 
through us. God would not make machinery of us. He uses heart, mind, 
everything for Himself—uses us according to our nature, never loses sight of that 
nature which He has given us; but then it pertains just to this wisdom to real- 
ize creature nothingness, and that God’s ways, after all, are not discerned every- 
where—that they are too wonderful for us, and that the greatest possible wisdom 
is often that of just committing ourselves into His hands, assured that we have 
His guidance because we seek His guidance, and He cannot disappoint the faith 
that counts on Him. 
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This may have its counterfeit, it is true, and we must realize that. How easy 
it is just to get upon our knees and ask God to lead us, and then follow our | 
hasty impulses after all! Who shall save us from the mistaking one of those ~ 
things for the other? How can we give an answer to this? It is in the sanctu- 
ary that we must learn it. It is in drawing near to God, there, where the pride 
of man is humbled and the impulses of nature find complete control. There is 
no absolute rule by which we can discern what wisdom is. We are to ask God 
“who giveth to all liberally and upbraideth not, and it shall be given”’ us. In 
inspiration we cannot but remember how prophets spoke more wisely than they 
knew, so that they had to look at their own prophecies to find that which was 
in them, which they had not discovered; and such may be with us the far-reach- 
ing result of our actions that, if led of Him, we shall find that we have acted 
much better than we knew. He ‘“‘giveth liberally.’’ There is in such grace as 
this of which we are speaking a largeness and breadth which show it to be 
divine; and thus the simplest, poorest child of God, the one most consciously 
ignorant, just in the consciousness of that ignorance may both act and speak so 
of the ability that God giveth that the highest wisdom amongst men shall not 
come near it for the excellence that is in it; and true faith is just of this charac- 
ter, that it makes God all, and draws thus out of the full fountain, never seek- 
ing it in vain. 

Thus the apostle insists upon it here that he who asks should ‘‘ask in faith, 
nothing doubting.’”’ Is it hard to do that? We are told immediately how it is 
that it is hard—whence the doubt comes: ‘‘ He that doubteth is like a wave of 
the sea, driven of the wind and tossed ’’—open to the influences of things around, 
which the eye contemplates the moment God is not before it. The apostle is 
very emphatic here. ‘‘Let not that man think that he shall receive anything 
from the Lord.’? But of what is he speaking? Not of the exercises that an 
honest soul may have in discerning what the way of the Lord is, but the insta- 
bility which results from a double mind, the strife of our own wills with God’s 
will, the desire to have Him act according to our mind instead of desiring to act 
according to His mind. It is plain that we are not in the way to get wisdom 
so. Yet how much of our prayer is often just this kind of strife with God! and 
how often there is a thought that if we had only energy of faith in this way, we 
might really in some sense bend Him to our will! But that would be no bless- 
edness. His will is that which is perfect. To call ours “‘ imperfect’? would be 
to put honor on it. 


No doubt there are things which God is indeed ready to give, which yet 
He waits for us to have faith in Him about, and He may keep us waiting 
until we have more the faith that honors Him; but this is a different mat- 
ter altogether. If we ask wisdom, how can He deny us? But if that means 
wisdom to carry out some self-devised way or plan, the wisdom that He gives, 
if we are in earnest, must be wisdom to abandon it. Thus it is as the Lord 
has said: ‘‘If ye abide in Me, and My words abide in you, ye shall ask what ye 
will, and it shall be done for you.’? There is where our will is such a grand 
success, when His words abide in us, when they mold and govern us, when they 
are that upon which we live, and thus become the very sap and substance of 
our thoughts. Then, indeed, shall we know what the power of prayer is; and | 
Jacob’s power with the angel, when he prevailed, was the power he found after | 
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his own strength was broken down, and there was but the clinging to God for 
blessing—blessing in which He always delights, and which He cannot deny us. 

3. Now we have the place in which this puts us morally. The brother of low 
degree glories in his exaltation. The gospel fills up the valleys as surely as it 
levels the mountains. This exaltation is not fora moment and to pass away, 
while the earthly things that exalt men necessarily pass. Thus the rich, if he 
be indeed the possessor of faith, glories in his humiliation—in that mercy of 
God which has made him conscious of the transitoriness of all here, so that in 
the very things he has he is but Another’s steward. For him, also, there has 
been a higher exaltation, which makes him content that the other should pass, 
as pass he knows it will. If the things do not die, we die out of them; and how 
quickly the comeliness passes even from that which still exists! There is but 
one unfading inheritance where all is eternally as fresh as at the beginning. 
This is faith’s realization, and for it that which passes has thus the stamp of van- 
ity upon it at all times. 

4. But there are trials that come from these various conditions of life through 
which we pass. The poor man may find his poverty a trial; and he has a nature 
still within him which may easily feel the solicitation of things around; but the 
temptation has its own part under the hand of God, in giving him, in his endur- 
ance of it, that ‘‘crown of life which the Lord hath promised to them that love 
Him.’ He may have lost his life, as the Lord expresses it, in this world, but 
he shall keep it unto life eternal, and find it there in what triumphant fashion 
—‘‘shall reign in life,’’ as the apostle has taught us to say! 

But then, as to the solicitation, there is a careful guard here. When a man 
is tempted, he must not say, ‘‘I am tempted of God: for God cannot be tempted 
with evil things, and Himself tempteth no one with evil.’’ The trial of faith is 
a very different thing. The devil solicits with evil; but then he finds in us that 
which he counts upon as being ready to yield to the temptation; and, in fact, 
any one is tempted when he is drawn away and enticed by his own lust. This 
is the only thing that can make him accessible. God is over all in the way of 
permitting the external solicitation, but the internal is of man himself. There, 
he is master of himself, and thus responsible for the issue ever being against 
him. Here, that which begins in pleasure ends naturally in death. ‘‘ Lust, 
when it hath conceived, bringeth forth sin; and sin, when it is completed, bring- 
eth forth death.’’ * 


ee ee 
* There are two thoughts as to so ra pe or trial, (for there is but one word in the Greek 
for both the English words) : that which tries by suffering, and that which tries by allurement. 
Thus persecution and sinful pleasure are both trials, though we usually speak of the latter as 
“temptation.’’ Solong as it is without, it can be resisted ; but if it meet with a response in the 
heart, it shows that sin is already there. In this sense our blessed Lord could not be tempted, 
for there was nothing in Him to entice Him away. The ‘‘ divers temptations”’ of verse 3 are 
doubtless trials by suffering, though the test may come In the other way.—S. R. 
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ness the ‘engrafted word which is able to save your |)1 Pet 20. 
d o]. 3. 8, 9. 
souls. But be ye ¢doers of the word, and not hearers | c/. Heb. 4. 
only, deceiving your own selves. For if any one be a| 2: yatta. 
15-28F ts} 
* Two words in the original 5067S, the act of giving, and Owpnuc, Pie 2.14 
the thing given. Tt amo0xnvEw. Jno. 13. 17. 
} The majority of authorities give, ‘‘ Ye know,’’ instead of, ‘‘ So that,” 

















5, Now we are once more brought back to a realization of how, indeed, God is 
for us, and who He is that is thus for us. ‘‘Every good gift and every perfect 
gift’? comes down from Him, and there is no possibility of change, no shadow 
of turning, with Him. Nothing that is from Him is other than a good gift if we 
will only use it and value it as such. He is “‘the Father of lights,’? Himself 

_ Light; the display of this light is seen in His ways with us—a wondrous spec- 
trum indeed, in which the glory of the light is displayed in its many-colored 
rays! With these we are familiar as the jewels of the priest’s breastplate, the 
embodiment of the light in those gems upon which the names of the tribes were 
engraven. We have them again in the jewels of the eternal city, the perfect 
display of God’s attributes upon which all is founded there, and which, there- 
fore, gives indeed an eternal foundation—God displayed in His own nature:— 
who can change this in any one respect? How blessed to be able in faith to | 
trace Him in this way!—righteousness is now seen, in some sense, as distinct 
from love, so that we may even in our folly be questioning whether love be in 
it. But these different rays are but the various display of that which in itself 
is one—love in light and light in love, never divorced from one another. Can 
we be even righteous in that in which we show not love? or can that be love 
which has not righteousness in it? Here is the nature which we have received 
from ‘‘the Father of lights’? Himself, for ‘‘according to His own will He begat 
us by the word of truth,’’ and the children manifest the Father.* But what 
then, must He be in all His dealings with these children that He has begotten ? 
How can there be any contradiction, in any of His ways, to that love in which 
He has begotten them for Himself? And we are those, the apostle intimates 
who are a kind of first-fruits of His creatures—those in whom His creative 
thought as to man has first come rightly to its bloom and manifestation. How 
wonderful a being is man in that respect, when we see him in the Man Christ — 
Jesus, and realize this to have been God’s thought from the beginning: man 
with whom God dwells forever, and in whom the divine heart can find response 
and hold communion! 


Let us therefore answer to this, exhorts the apostle. ‘‘ Let every one be swift 
to hear,’’ ready to take the place of those who need instruction: “slow to 
speak,’’ as conscious of infirmity; ‘‘slow to wrath,” because of the weakness of 
an impulsive nature, the wrath of man working not the righteousness of God; 








* Let us notice, again, as in 1 Pet. i, 23, that this begetting is “by the word of truth.” Itis 


sovereign, for it is “‘of His own will.” But we must not forget that the sovereign grace oper- 


ates through His word. We see this truth enlarged upon in 2 7T ii, 13. ivi 
election is linked with the sovereign call through the pe ee rea a te Na ttyeiree! 
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hearer of the word and not a doer, he is like unto a}, 4. scorg 
man *beholding his natural face in a mirror: for he be- Spiess. 
held himself, and hath departed, and straightway forgot f Ripe 
what manner of man he was. But he that looketh unto | ” , 
the perfect law, that of /liberty, and abideth therein, be- o 1 Gor. 10. 
ing not a forgetful hearer but a doer of the work, he shall | or. 3.18 
be blessed in his doing. If any one %thinketh himself |” ch. 8.2 10, 
to be religious while he “bridleth not his tongue, but a haath, 25. 
deceiveth his heart, this man’s religion is vain. Pure] #§, 1, 
and undefiled religion before God, even the Father, is] Is. 58. 6,7. 
this: to ‘visit the orphans and widows in their afflic- cis is 
tion, [and] to keep oneself/unspotted from the world. | 1170213: 
19; Rom. 12.2; Phil. 3. 20. 


thus, laying ‘‘aside all filthiness and overflow of wickedness,’”’ we are ready to 
‘““receive with meekness the engrafted Word which is able to save’’ our souls. 
The Word which we receive is the Word which characterizes our nature itself. 
It is the engrafted Word, that in which the old stock and the old fruits are 
judged, and which gives in its reception the competency for fruit which is to 
God’s taste. Thus the power of salvation—that is, of our deliverance from 
the various things which beset us by the way—is found in that word of God 
which He has given us. By it the divine nature grows, and the soul is de- 
livered from the power of things around by the blessing which is ministered to 
it. It is only as abiding in the good that we can resist the evil. Itis only in 
the enjoyment of what is ours that we can be really weaned and separated from 
all that, while in us, is yet contrary to us. 

But of this Word, then, we have to be ‘‘doers,’’ and ‘‘not hearers only.’’ It 
is impossible rightly to hear without there being effect of it; and how, one would’ 
think, could there be possibility of deceiving oneself after this fashion? Yet 
there is what answers to the figure here, a man beholding his natural face as in 
a mirror, and going away, straightway to forget what manner of man he is. But 
to him in whom the word of God, as that by which he has been begotten, has 
become his very nature,—an engrafted Word, it remains for him a law the most 
absolute that can be,—the law of his nature, thus a law of liberty; for there is 
no liberty like that of doing that which it is in our very nature to do. Thus 
there is abiding in it. The Word is that in which the soul finds its chosen por- 
tion and delight. It is a law without legality; it is a sweet attraction which 
wins, not drives. Such an one cannot be a forgetful hearer of that which so 
completely holds and captivates him. He is thus ‘‘a doer of the work;”’ for a 
man will do according to that which is in his heart, as ‘‘out of the heart,”’ also, 
‘the mouth speaketh.’ So out of the heart will come the work, and such an 
one shall be blessed indeed in his doing, happy in the activity itself, happy in 
the fruit of that activity. On the other hand, anything that counts for religion 
which does not reach to this is vain, if the tongue is not bridled by it, if there 
is no activity of love that goes out in a scene so calculated by its need to draw 
it out. ‘Pure and undefiled religion before God, even the Father,’’ (how well 
the reminder of that name comes in here!) ‘‘is this, to visit the orphans and 
widows in their affliction, and to keep oneself unspotted from the world.”’ nS 





* James has much to say of the use of the tongue, the gateway of the heart, and the indica- 
tor of its state, The failure to control this shows a spirit unsubject to God. On the other 
hand, mere words without fruit is valueless. In striking contrast with both uses of the tongue 
is that pure and undefiled religion spoken of here. The reader need hardly be reminded that 
it is religion and not life—the fruits and not the roots—that is spoken of here. To fail to see 
this is to make the mistake of those who would find the way of salvation set forth in the ser- 
mon on the mount. There are two proofs of this religion, answering in general to the “ love”’ 
and “light” of the nature of God: the outgoing of pity and care for those destitute of earthly 
support—suited objects of a Father’s love; and that separation from the defilements of the 
world—all that is not of the Father (1 John ii.), Thus the reality of true religion is manifested 
both positively and negatively. 
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DIVISION 2. (Chap. ii. 1-13.) 
“ Against such there is no law.” 
1(1-5): The}1, WY brethren, hold not the *faith of our Lord Jesus |* ¢. ver-14. 





ith of : : d ? 
Oiistte pe Christ, [the Lord] of glory, with ’respect of per- 1 Prov. 24. 
aes sons; for if there come into your “synagogue a man} {pe 117. 


withre- | with a gold ring, in fine clothing, and there come in m cf, PEOV: 
Bs aes also a poor man in vile clothing, and ye have regard to | ¢ ch.1.1. 
him that weareth the fine clothing and say, “Sit thou| 1 Cor 
here in a good. place,* and ye say to the poor man, | nctr.1s.65.5. 
Stand thou there, or sit here under my footstool: have | % %"™ 
ye not made a difference among yourselves, and become |o ¢/. Mal. 2. 
*judges with evil thoughts? Harken, my beloved] $, > 
brethren: hath not God chosen the ?poor as to the pie ee 
world, rich in faith and heirs of the kingdom which he} r‘¢,20,24. 


hath promised to them that love him? Page 


17. 











* This phrase is one adverb, xw~A @S 5 well.” 
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We have now what is very characteristic of the epistle, according to what we 
haye seen as to it. It is addressed to those still under the law,—not assuredly 
as seeking by it life or righteousness, (for they would be no Christians who did 
that, ) but still bound by it, as people say still, as a rule of life; only carrying 
this further as Jews, than men would now carry it,—although there is a teach- 
ing, reviving even in the present day, in which it is contended that, after all, 
the Christian Jew is still a Jew, and that he is right to cleave, as such, to the 
ordinances given to‘ his fathers. This is the state of things which we find 
amongst those addressed in the epistle, to whom as yet the word to go outside 
the camp had not come. Thus, as we said in Acts, they would persuade the 
apostle of the Gentiles himself to go with those among them who were under a 
vow in such a way as to show that he himself walked orderly and kept the law. 
At the same time we have to remember, in what is before us here, that the 
“righteousness of the law,’’ all its moral perfection, ‘‘is fulfilled in us who walk 
not after the flesh, but after the Spirit; ’’ and that against the fruits of the Spirit 
there is nolaw. This is as far as the teachings of the apostle here go. He is kept 
by the divine wisdom of inspiration from anything that would seem yet to bind 
the law upon those who were, as we have seen, in conscience under it. He ap- 
peals simply to its witness, and condemns even by it such as did not manifest 
a Christian conduct. It is indeed faith that the apostle is really insisting on all 
the way through, but faith ‘‘worketh by love,’’ and ‘‘love is the fulfilling of 
the law;”’ so that it is easy to convict by it that in which faith does not work. 
That is what we shall find is done here. 

1. This faith is fixed upon one blessed Person in whom God has revealed a 
glory so far beyond any other, that, in respect of it, there is no glory at all. 
James presses how this must of necessity influence one in matters which may 
be considered of the smallest importance. - The poor place given in a synagogue 
to a poor man (the apostle, as has already been noticed, uses a Jewish term ) 
may exemplify this. One cannot hold the faith with regard to the Lord of glory 
unobscured where there is respect of persons after this manner. If one finds 
glory in the gold ring and the fine clothing of one, and promoting him to a good 
place while banishing to another the poor man with his vile raiment, is not this, 
asks the apostle, to make a difference among themselves and to become judges 
with evil thoughts? Alas, how many Christians to-day may fail to see the point 
of the apostle. Are there not, then, these differences, and is there not such a 
thing as place amongst men, which is in the meantime to be respected, even 
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Wasi 2. But ye have despised the poor. Do not the rich 

firmation | ?oppress you? and do not they drag you before the |qch.5.4. 

ofthe law. | judgment-seats? ‘Do not they "blaspheme the excel- |",%}Sam- 
lent* name by which ye are called?+ If indeed ye aa 
keep [the] ‘royal law according to the Scripture, Thou |s % ver. 12. 
shalt ‘love thy neighbor as thyself, ye do well; but if|* tev: 1918 
ye have “respect of persons, ye commit sin, being con- | w ver. 1. 
victed by the law as transgressors. For whoever shall 
keep the "whole law and shall offendt in one [point], |¥Matt.519. 
he is become guilty of all; for he that said, Do not eae 
commit adultery, said also, Do not kill. Now if thou 





* xaXorv, “beautiful.” + Literally, ‘which has been called upon you.” 
t Or, ‘“‘stumble.” 


though we know it is not going to last eternally? Nevertheless, it is plain what 
is said here, and the apostle emphasizes it. ‘‘Hearken, my beloved brethren, 
hath not God chosen the poor as to this world?’”’? Are they not the very people 
amongst whom Christians are, for the most part, found? Are they not those 
most ready to lay hold of the true riches, as ‘‘heirs of the kingdom which God 
hath promised to them that love Him’’? We see in how practical a way Chris- 
tianity would manifest itself in those times of its first freshness, and yet even 
already was not that first freshness tending somewhat to fade? 

2. But, as a matter of fact, the case that the apostle is putting is not hypothet- 
ical. He has to urge upon those he is addressing that they have ‘‘despised”’ 
the poor. One would judge that this state of things must already have been 
becoming common, or he would hardly speak of it in this way to the many 
whom he was addressing: ‘‘But ye have despised the poor,’’ he says. And this 
was all the worse in view of the notorious oppression on the part of the rich, for 
whom that which was the blessed grace of Christianity was but a mere “‘strait 
gate.’? ‘‘How hardly,’’ asks the Lord Himself, “‘shall they that have riches 
enter into the kingdom of God!’’* But thus the edge that it had for their con- 
sciences only roused them to violence. ‘‘Do not the rich oppress you and drag 
you before the judgment-seats? Do they not blaspheme that excellent name by 
which ye are called?’’ ‘‘Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself’? was the 
royal law according to Scripture. In the second table it is plain that it was, in 
fact, supreme, that which gave the spirit of all the rest. This respect of per- 
sons, therefore, was a sin against the law also, for it was the neighbor as the 
neighbor that it required one to love; and here, it is plain, no earthly distinc- 
tions could be of force. If, then, they had respect of persons, they committed 
sin, and were convicted by the law itself as transgressors. And it was in vain 
to plead the keeping of other points; they were but questions of detail. Ifa 
man were to yield true obedience, it would have to be entire obedience, and a 
man was a transgressor, therefore, if he violated any one point. It would not do 
to say, ‘‘I am no adulterer,”’ if a man killed his neighbor; and the law was, in 
fact, now, according to the new covenant which had come in for Christians, if 
not for the nation, a law of liberty. ‘‘I will write my laws,” says the Lord, 
‘upon their hearts.’’? A law written upon the heart becomes the nature of the 
man in whom this takes place, so that there is no slavery in obedience, but de- 











*In an apostate world the child of God will find himself identified more with its sorrows 
than its joys, with adversity rather than prosperity, This has been seen just reviously in the 
“pure religion.’”’ Here we are reminded that God has chosen the poor to be rich in faith, 
while the ri h have “received” their ‘consolation.’’ Our blessed Lord was Himself poor, 
and His associations were largely with the lowly. In the Gospel of Luke we have frequent 
words as to the dangers of wealth—the rich fool in Luke xii,, the rich man and Lazarus in 
chap. xvi., and the young ruler in chap. xviii, All this refers, of course, to mere possession of 
riches, We can thank God for all exceptions where wealth did not blind the eyes. But the 
general principle remains—one to be heeded especially in these days of money-getting and 
money-worship.—S. R. 
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dost not commit adultery, but killest, thou art become 
a transgressor of the law. So speak ye, and so do, as 
those that are to be judged by the “law of liberty. For | w ch. 1.25. 


=judgment [shall be] without mercy to him that hath gf Bae 
shown no mercy. /’ Mercy glorieth over judgment. “ie 288 
y cf.Mi.7.18. 


DIVISION 3. (Chap. ii. 14-26.) Epb. 2.4,5. 
The manifestation of faith by works. 


wer doth it profit, my brethren, if any one say he | z¢. Matt.s. 
hath faith, but hath not *works? Can that faith* | 27%), 100. 
save him? Ifa brother or sister be naked and in lack 
of daily food, and one from among you say unto them, | 19,20. 
“Go in peace, be warmed and filled, and yet ye give |%1 Jom 
them not the things needful for the body, what doth it |» ver. 26. 


profit? So also, faith if it have not works, is *dead in| “7°? 





a of. J ob 31. 





* Literally, ‘‘ the faith.” 


light. And by this law of liberty, plainly, Christians then were to be judged; 
that is to say, it was to be expected from them that they would answer to the 
character implied in it; and the lack of mercy shown would necessarily bring 
down judgment upon the one who showed no mercy; but ‘‘ mercy glorieth over 
judgment;’’ yet they were, in fact, judging the poor man for his poverty. 


Drv. i3t 


We come now to that part of the epistle which has been more commented on, 
perhaps, certainly more misinterpreted, than any other part. Faith, as we have 
seen, is indeed, in a certain sense, the apostle’s subject all the way through. 
The works upon which he dwells are the works of faith. If that is not found in 
them, they are no good works for him. On the other hand, faith that hath 
not works is not faith. It is not to the dishonor of faith to say so: no, his 
argument is, that faith is such a fruitful principle that if the tree be there, its 
fruit will be surely found. The apostle’s subject here is the manifestation of - 
faith by works... He is not in the least speaking of justification before God, as 
we have already said. That is not his subject, nor has the apostle Paul, whose 
subject it is, left such an important modification of his doctrine (as by many this 
is thought to be) to come in this disjointed manner from the mouth of another 
long afterwards. If it were indeed so, it would be a hopeless matter to follow 
the reasoning of any one writer by itself. He might have left out some impor- 
tant thing which should have been considered, and the absence of which would 
vitiate the whole argument. As has already been said, the apostle Paul dis- 
tinctly leaves room for what James says here, when he says of Abraham that if 
he were justified by works he would have whereof to glory, and adds, ‘‘ but not 
before God.’’ No one can find, throughout what is said here, any hint that a 
man is justified by works before God. The whole question is one of the reality 
of profession. Christians are professedly believers, but what doth it profit if any 
one say he hath faith but hath not works? It is simply a question of saying it 
—professed faith. But can faith that is in profession merely, as here, save him? 
It was but a fair word. Who would think that it could profit if any were naked 
or lacking daily food, and one should say to them, ‘“‘Go in peace, be warmed 
and filled,’’? and yet do nothing to furnish them with that which was needful? 
What would they think of it? The profession of faith merely would be nothing 
better than such a profession of works, which would falsify itself at once to any 
one. Faith, then, that has not works is dead in itself. There is no principle of 
fruit in it, and this, for us, is the test of its reality. We see at once that he is 
not thinking of God who knows the heart, but of man who does not know it, 
and who can only judge of it by the outward conduct. ‘‘Some one will say, 
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itself. But some one will say, Thou hast faith and I 

have works: ‘show me thy faith apart from works, |¢ ¢/Col.1.6. 
and I will show thee my faith by my works. Thou he ee. 
*believest that God is one. Thou doest well. The| ¢f He? ® 
‘demons also believe and shudder. But wilt thou] ¢Gal.s.. 
know, O vain man, that ‘faith without works is dead ?* ete 
Was not Abraham, our father, justified by works when |¢j: Matt’. 
he had Yoffered Isaac his son upon the altar? Thou |/vers.17,26. 
seest that faith wrought with his works, and that by | (Got 
works faith was made perfect. And the *Scripture was 

fulfilled which saith, Abraham believed God and it was | 17-19. 
reckoned to him as righteousness, and he was called |"Ge"-}>3* 
‘friend of God. Ye see that a man is ‘justified by works | ete. | | 


and not by faith only. And in like manner was not jo Rom.. 


1 with 
* Some read, “‘ barren.” Matt. 5. 16. 


18. 
cf. Heb.11, 
17-1 





Thou hast faith, and I have works. Show me thy faith apart from works, 
and I will show thee my faith by my works.’’ It is plain that that is the only 
possible way, and it is equally plain that it is simply a question of manifesta- 
tion before man. _ He does, indeed, assert that the faith that saves is that which 
is fruitful, but who questions that? and who could possibly desire to have it 
otherwise? It is a blessed thing to know that that which in itself is the hum- 
blest thing possible, and which turns one away from self to Another, is yet that 
which, by bringing into the presence of the great unseen realities, must of neces- 
sity have its corresponding fruit in life and walk. He takes in the mere Jew 
here, orthodox in his monotheism; but what had it wrought in him? It was, 
surely, well to believe that God is One, and the demons believe that too, but 
their faith is thus far fruitful that at least it makes them shudder; but the 
faith that is merely of lip, and cannot demonstrate itself, is really of no value. 


And now he brings forward the case of Abraham, our father, to whose faith 
God Himself had borne witness. It is not, of course, in his purpose here to cite 
the Scripture which speaks thus simply as sufficient, however sufficient it was 
to show that there was faith in Abraham. He does not say, as Paul does, that 
Abraham was justified by faith when ‘‘he believed God, and it was reckoned to 
him as righteousness.’’ Was that not true, then? It must certainly have been 
true, for the Scripture itself asserts it. But his point is that this faith, as to 
which God had pronounced, issued in works which justified Abraham as a be- 
liever—justified what was said by God, that ‘‘he believed God.”’ Thus, he does 
not refer to what the fifteenth of Genesis brings before us, but takes us on to 
what came long years after in that magnificent display of faith on Abraham ’s 
part, when he offered Isaac his son, his only son, upon the altar, at the com- 
mand of God. Plainly, that was a work that needed itself to be justified by the 
faith that was init. It was a faith which this rendered indisputable. It was 
plain to see how faith wrought with his works in this case, and by works the 
faith was made perfect; that is, it came thoroughly to fruition. Paul’s argu- 
ment is as to the justification of the ungodly; James’ is as to the justification of 
one already accepted as a believer. It is a justification which we have to pro- 
nounce. The Scripture was here fulfilled which saith, ‘‘ Abraham believed God, 
and it was reckoned to him as righteousness.’’ It was not merely now that 
Scripture spoke, but that Abraham’s conduct spoke as to the truth of the Scrip- 
ture. God had said that Abraham believed Him. His own conduct made it 
plain he did so. Thus he came into the blessed place of one whom God could 
call His friend; and thus ‘‘we see that a man is justified by works, and not by 
his faith only;”’ for if he had only his faith to speak of, no one could take ac- 
count of it at all. 

In Rahab the harlot we find even more conspicuously, in one way, the truth 
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*Rahab the harlot also justified by works when she had |« Josh. 2.1, 
received the messengers and sent them out another of, Heb.11. 
way? For as the ‘body without spirit is dead, so faith bie pee 
without works is dead also. vers.17,20. 


of this. She was but ‘‘Rahab the harlot.’’? There were no good works, in the 
way men speak, that she could produce, surely, for her justification; but the 
works which justified her now were simply works that evidenced her faith, and 
which had all their value in it. She realized that the messengers were, as it 
were, the messengers of God. She saw and owned God in them. In that way 
she received them, although they had come to spy out the city in which she 
dwelt, that they might destroy it. Plainly, if it were not before God that she 
bowed in this, her works were not merely unprofitable, but only evil. The 
seeing God made the whole difference. It was God Himself who was pro- 
nouncing the judgment: how could she resist Him? Thus she had a faith 
which did not ennoble her: it was, as we know, accompanied, in fact, by decep- 
tion, although such deception, no doubt, as men think all right in similar cases. 

But if the apostle were seeking moral works by which faith was to be enriched, 

works which had in themselves that natural excellence which men see in works 
of charity and such like, certainly he would not have taken up the poor harlot 
Rahab as an example of them. No, it is simply the evidence of faith that he is 
seeking, and that in order to show us that profession merely is nothing; there 
must be reality; and ‘‘as the body without the spirit is dead, so faith without 
_ works is dead also.’’ It is mere barren orthodoxy, as we are accustomed to say; 
and yet, with a Jew, how much his faith counted for! There was, and there is 
continually, the need of the warning; and the warning is simple enough if, instead 
of taking merely fragmentary expressions, we look at what is put before us here 
in its proper connection. He will not dishonor faith, as men so often dishonor 
it, by putting it as if it were something merely to stand side by side with 
works, so that one is to be estimated by the two together. No, says the 
apostle, the faith is that which produces the works, the life of them, and that 
which makes a man’s works to be acceptable to God in order to be acceptable at 
all. Such is the character of the faith that saves, and that does not make it, 

then, the works that save, or that help to save. The works simply distinguish 
it from the mere barren profession, which, barren as it is, men will at all times 
seek to make something of. 


ID Yin 2 


The whole epistle of James, as we have seen, is of that character which we call 
‘“‘practical.’’? We may expect, however, that in a fourth division practice will 
come in some special way before us. We haye it, therefore, in what follows 
now. He has just shown us that faith is the first necessity for it, and that it is 
from faith that everything that is right in this way springs. Now he comes 
simply to look at the practice in itself, the walk through the world, the world 
having that character which we know so well, and which is God’s ordained 
testing for the Christian. This is the good of it, the testing by it; and the 
apostle brings before us, in the first place, that which, where it is found in full 
reality, shows indeed the perfect man. 

1. But notice, then, that this perfect man is manifested as such by being able 
to govern himself, and that he is recognized as having in him that which in 
itself is perfectly untamable by any power merely of man. It is remarkably 
and beautifully brought out by the prophet Isaiah, as to the perfect Servant of 
whom he speaks in his fifty-third chapter, that under the greatest stress of trial 
that could possibly be conceived, a trial which went on to the awful death which 
the Lord suffered, ‘‘He was oppressed and He was afflicted, yet He opened not 
His mouth; He was led as a lamb to the slaughter, and as a sheep before her 
shearers is dumb, so He opened not His mouth’’—He was perfect master of 
Himself under all circumstances. And again, as the prophet bears witness, while 
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DIVISION 4. (Chaps. iii. iv.) 
The walk through the world. 
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on the one hand ‘‘ He had done no violence,’’ on the other ‘‘ neither was there 

any deceit in His mouth.’’ Violence comes from the abuse of power; deceit 

is the resource of weakness. In the Lord there could be neither. The’ 
perfect trial was but perfect manifestation of supreme excellence. His was 

unique obedience to the will of God, while accompanied at the same time with 

perfection of another kind, which made Him able to realize all the weakness of 

which He was the subject, He to whom sin was suffering only, and the sorest 

possible suffering, even to the bearing of its heavy burden upon the tree. 


The apostle is speaking, then, of the government of the tongue; and he begins 
with that in which the line has carefully to be drawn between good and evil. 
‘My brethren,’’ he says, ‘‘be not many teachers, knowing that we shall receive 
the greater judgment; for in many things we all offend.’’ Yet there is nothing 
clearer in Scripture than that, whatever one receives in the way of truth from 
God, he is responsible to minister it in whatever way lies open to him, for the help 
of others. The mere fact of the possession of that which is infinite riches to the 
soul that possesses it makes it a responsibility, which love at once must recog- 
nize, to minister it to others. Thus, in a sense, all may be teachers, while, of 
course, not in the sense in which the apostle is speaking here. There is the spe- 
cial gift of a teacher; and, inasmuch as it is special, it is not for every one to as- 
sume that he has it. It is the assumption of such a place as this, of which the 
apostle is speaking. As already said, there is need of careful discrimination, 
and that we should not turn his words into discouragement with regard to that 
in which our responsibility is so strongly emphasized. Priscilla was a woman; 
and, says the apostle, ‘‘I suffer not a woman to teach;’’ yet Priscilla and Aquila 
take Apollos and instruct him in the word of God more perfectly. “Was she 
right? It is surely very clear that she was, and that Paul always recognizes her 
in an unmistakable way as eminent among women. Let us understand clearly 
that that which love moves us to, it gives at the same time authority for doing. 
Itneeds no authority but that which lies in its own compelling power. Love is 
the humblest thing that can be. It seeketh not its own; its delight is to pour 
itself out, to abnegate itself; and therefore, of necessity, it would at once guard 
one from any self-assumption. We may any of us teach that which we know, 
without the least pretension to be, as it were, by profession teachers ; just as we 
may and must evangelize,—that is, carry the gospel to those who have it not,— 
without in the least assuming by this to be, in the proper sense, evangelists. 
Here love will be found that which gives wisdom for every condition. True 
love is not blind and foolish, but deep-sighted. Love guides and governs in all 
that it incites us to. If we assume the responsibility of the teacher’s place, 
then, as the apostle says here, we shall receive a “‘ greater judgment; ”” and who 
can question it? A greater responsibility means a greater judgment; that is to 
say, God will require from us in proportion to the place we have. Is He not 
right? and can we expect anything else? And this is a warning, therefore, as 
to assumption. It is not meant, in the least, to be a hindrance to anything that 
love may impel to. But indeed, as the apostle says, “in many things we all 
offend,’’ * and in word how easy it is to offend! In this case, if it be a question 
AOE Se ea eer 


* “In many things we all offend” is hardly to be taken as a statement of the actual life of 
the believer. On the contrary, the apostle in this very connection is warning age yielding 
to this tendency. It would seem to be a general statement of the proneness of all to offend, 
just as the tongue is prone to be unruly. But grace enables us to live without offence ; not in 
the way of sitions perfection in ourselves, but rather as glorifying God’s power to keep down 
the innate tendencies of the fiesh.—S. R. 
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of putting forth that which purports to be interpretation or application of the 
word of God, how necessary to realize the responsibility in handling that which, 
as the word of God, comes authoritatively to the souls of men! Here too, if we 
did not know God’s grace, with the greatest gift we should be tongue-tied. It 
was he that did not trust this grace in his master who went and hid his lord’s 
money—was unable, therefore, to use it for the very purpose for which it was 
entrusted to him. We are as responsible to use as we are responsible not to 
abuse. We cannot escape from responsibility on either hand. How blessed to 
know, in the consciousness that still ‘‘in many things we all offend,’’ a grace 
upon which we can cast ourselves and go forward, if only there be with us the 
governing sense of whom we serve, and the serious desire to serve Him in it! 


But the apostle goes on more fully into this question of the tongue. ‘“‘If any 
offend not in word, he is a perfect man, able to bridle also the whole body.” 
And yet how easily we let our tongues run on! In fact, the place that the 
apostle gives the tongue is that which governs the whole body. The bit in the 
horse’s mouth is a small thing in itself, and yet the whole body is turned by it. 
The ships, in the midst of violent winds that act upon them, yet are turned 
about by a very small rudder, according to the direction that the helmsman gives. 
So, we may think little of the tongue, although it is the very thing by which we 
boast so much, but, verily, ‘‘How much wood can be kindled by how small a 
fire!’?’? And here he breaks out into a description of it which is startling in its 
vehemence. ‘‘The tongue isafire. The world of iniquity among our members is 
the tongue, which defileth the whole body, and setteth on fire the course of nature, 
_ and is set on fire of hell.’’ Of course, he is speaking of it as unrestrained by the 

fear of God, or unguided by the power of the Spirit. How much might we speak 
of the wonderful power of the tongue on the other side! What a ministry of 
comfort and blessing is in it! But the best gifts are in their perversion just as 
fruitful for evil as they are good when used aright. The sweetest ties, the most 
precious relationships that God has instituted amongst men, are just in the same 
proportion fruitful for evil in their perversion. Nevertheless there is, no doubt, 
a special need for such a warning as this with regard to the tongue. How apt 
we are to be careless about it! How apt we are to release it somewhat from the 
control that we ought to exercise over it! How soon, if it escapes from such 
control, it does the damage which we know a little fire may! How much fur- 
ther evil may a little evil in it—mere unguarded words, as we say—excite in 
others! It is an untamable evil, says the apostle; that is, of course, naturally. 
We have always to govern it, saints as we may be. The liberty which is truly 
ours does not extend, as we know, to a liberty with regard to that body which 
is still unredeemed, which is dead because of sin; and among Christians, where 
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is there, in fact, any source of evil, and so readily allowed to manifest itself, as 
the tongue? ‘‘It is a restless evil,”’ says the apostle, always seeking expression, 
yet ‘‘full of death-bringing poison.’’ ‘‘ We bless the Lord”’ on the one hand, 
and curse men on the other; men whom God has made in His own likeness. 
Blessing and cursing come out of the same mouth. How thorough an incon- 
sistency, as the apostle urges! In nature you do not find such things. The 
fountain does not send forth sweet and bitter water out of the same opening; nor 
a fig tree yield olives; nor a vine, figs; nor can that which is salt produce sweet 
water. Nature itself in this way rebukes one who was meant to be the lord of 
nature, as the image of Him who is the Governor over all. He has, alas, yielded 
himself to the government of another, and thus he has lost the power of govern- 
ment, largely, over nature, but above all over himself. The child of God away 
from God displays in full reality the power of the fall, and, as the apostle urges 
here, the tongue is an eminent example of this. 


2. Out of the heart the mouth speaketh. We have begun with the utterance 
of the mouth. Now we go on to that which is more in the heart itself. ‘‘ Whoso 
is wise and intelligent among you, let him show out of good behavior his works 
in meekness of wisdom; but if ye have bitter emulation and strife in your 
hearts, boast not, and lie not against the truth.’”’* This is the spirit of the 
world, and the corruption that is in the world is through lust. It is the fruit of 
a heart unsatisfied with God, with that which alone can satisfy, and as a conse- 
quence there is of necessity a restless seeking of what will do this. The world 
cannot furnish it, and hence it goes on, only with more and more urgency and 
bitterness all the time. This is not a wisdom which cometh down from above. 
It is “earthly, sensual, demoniacal.”’ It is first ‘“‘earthly.”” It brings in no 
motive that is not of earth. The word for ‘“‘sensual’’ is one that we have had 
before as ‘‘natural.’? It is ‘‘psychic,’”’ soul-led; ‘sensual’? is probably here 
the best translation we can give to it. The soul is that which, as we have seen, 
divorced from the spirit, is only bestial. In it are found the instincts and appe- 
tites that have to do with the maintenance of life, and nothing more. With the 
presence of the spirit man has that which penetrates this soul-life, and makes it 
capable of higher things; but there is nothing of that here. The spirit has not 
its supreme place, the man-is soul-led, soul-governed. This is the kind of wis- 
dom here, which, however, has another and deeper significance still. It is not 
only ‘“‘earthly, sensual,’’ but ‘‘demoniacal;’’? Satan being the prince of the 














* We seem to have here the two kinds of outflow from the heart, like the two kinds of fruit 
from the same tree—a thing impossible in nature, but too frequently found inman. There is 
either the good works of meekness and wisdom, or the envy and strife which boast, but really 
give the lie to God’s truth. This seems to be the force of this last clause: strife and envy lead 


to boasting and a denial of the truth. Hence the believer is warned.—S. R. 
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world, a more disastrous influence is over man than could be found even in his 
mere fallen nature. There is a ‘‘spirit that worketh in the children of disobe- 
dience,’’ the communication of a wisdom in some sense higher than their own, 
but at the same time only more evil. This, then, alas, is the spirit of the world. 
Man is not his own master, even while he vainly talks of liberty and means 
most earnestly to do his own will and nothing else. But these wills among men 
are various, and in strife with one another. Thus emulation and strife are the 
necessary accompaniments of all wisdom which comes not from above. There 
is disorder and every evil thing. : 

On the other hand, the wisdom that is from above is first pure. There is in it 
singleness and simplicity of heart. There is no double-mindedness or duplicity. 
It is without mixture, refusing the alliance with evil. The apostle emphasizes 
that this wisdom is, first of all, pure. It is from Him who is light, in whose 
presence everything is seen for what it is, and evil has necessarily its rightfully 
abhorrent aspect. Thus the wisdom from above is ‘‘ first pure, then peaceable.’’ 
There is no lukewarmness, no indifference to evil: there is no peace that can be 
made with it; but where purity is maintained, its natural character can show 
itself even towards the failing and the froward. It is ‘‘gentle, easy to be en- 
treated, full of mercy and good fruits, without contention,’’ (where there is not 
truth and right to contend for there is no spirit of it,) ‘without hypocrisy; ”’ 
and the fruit of righteousness is found in the peace which is thus maintained: 
‘The fruit of righteousness is sown in peace for those who make peace.’’? Thus 
it springs from righteousness and returns to righteousness again. ‘‘ The effect 
of righteousness is peace,’’ but the effect of such peace is again righteousness. 

The apostle pursues the earthly wisdom of which he has been speaking to its 
results. ‘‘Whence come wars and whence come fightings among you? Come 
they not hence, even of your pleasures’ (the gratification of your lusts), ‘‘ which 
war in your members? Ye lust, and have not.’’ There is, in fact, no power 
that can satisfy this. It is condemned, by its very nature, to dissatisfaction. 
‘Ye kill, and are envious, and cannot obtain.’? We see that we are being shown 
the natural tendencies of things as they work out in the world around. James 
is speaking, as one may say, in the synagogue, in a mixed congregation, in which 
more than the saints are before him. ‘‘Ye fight and war. Ye have not, because ye 
ask not.’’ It is indeed impossible for prayer to live in such an atmosphere, as we 
see at once; and yet even here the subtlety of the human heart can come in, as 
it has devised among the heathen false gods who are but the images of lust 
themselves, and who can therefore be appealed to in behalf of these. Alas, 
Christians too may ask and receive not, because they ask amiss, to consume it 
in their pleasures. We know perfectly well, alas, that self-indulgence can be 
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found in those who are Christians also, and we may seek even from God Himself 
that which, after all, as He sees it, is merely something that may minister to 
this spirit. : 

The apostle flames out here as contemplating, evidently, those who are pledged 
to God, but who are not abiding in the satisfaction yielded by that which is 
their own. ‘‘ Adulteresses: know ye not that the friendship of the world is en- 
mity with God?’’ He is contemplating those espoused to Christ, and yet giving 
themselves to another; and, alas, how easy it is to forget that the friendship of 
the world is enmity with God. Does not that seem often a little strong, per- 
haps? There it must remain as the immutable Word of inspiration, and let us 
face itfully. The world and God are on opposite sides, and can never be brought 
together. We may choose with which we will be; with both we cannot really 
be. ‘‘ Whosoever, therefore, is minded to be a friend of the world maketh him- 
self an enemy of God.’’ How well would it be if we let such strong yet whole- 
some admonition search us to the very bottom! How well the question comes 
just here, ‘‘Think ye that the Scripture speaketh in vain?’’ How often it 
seems in vain even for the children of God themselves! But ‘‘the Spirit, then, 
who has taken His abode in us, does He desire enyiously?’’ This certainly 
seems to be the force of what is here, and it must therefore be a question, not 
an affirmation, as the common version makes it. ‘‘The Spirit who hath taken 
His abode in us’’ cannot mean the mere human spirit, and therefore envious 
desire can only be intended to be put in contrast with that which is His mind, 
a contradiction to Himself, which is emphasized by giving it the form of a ques- 
tion, as we must. We know, surely, that the Spirit of God that dwelleth in us 
can have nothing to do with the envious desires of the heart which go out after 
the world for satisfaction. Nay, ‘‘He giveth more grace.’’ What do we need, 
but to realize what this grace of God is, and what it has made our own, to have 
every unsatisfied lust stilled; and instead of grasping for ourselves, we acquire 
the lowliness that waits upon God, and to which He can minister. ‘‘God re- 
sisteth the proud, but giveth grace to the humble.” 


3. He leads us now more into the sanctuary, to estimate things in the presence 
of God. Where God is, He must rule; and if we will be the arbiters of our own 
portion, we must, of necessity, be away from God. ‘‘ Be subject, therefore, to 
God; resist the devil,’’—for he is always near if God be far away,—‘‘and he will 
flee from you. Draw nigh to God, and He will draw nigh to you.”’ A place 
before Him, even a place in Christ, is one thing; the desire for what that place 
implies is another. Thus, it can be said to those who in one sense are nigh, | 
‘“Draw nigh to God;”’ and there is still this condition to be fulfilled in order 
that He may draw nigh to us. We are ‘“‘no more strangers and foreigners.” 
He expects from us the affections of children, of those that desire intimacy; but 
this can only be ours in a way conformable to His own nature. Thus, the word 
follows, ‘‘Cleanse your hands, ye sinners, and purify your hearts, ye double- | 
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minded.””? The pleasures that men seek away from God need to be turned—as 
they will surely yet turn—into affliction for them. Let the soul anticipate this, 
and instead of rejoicing in such a condition, ‘‘be afflicted, and mourn, and 
weep; let the laughter be turned to mourning, and the joy to heaviness.’? No 
way for us but to anticipate the judgment of Him who judges not harshly, but 
according to truth. Let us humble, in His presence, the pride of heart which 
would dictate to Him, and account our own wills better than His will for us. 
Humble yourselves before the Lord, and He shall exalt you. If we exalt our- 
selves, He will surely abase us. He that humbleth himself shall as surely find 
exaltation, but it will be in His own manner. 

But if we speak of judgment, and rightly exercise it with regard to ourselves, 
we have to remember here also that it is not for us to judge our brother. To 
judge evil is right, of course, and necessary; to judge of that which we have to 
do is our responsibility always, and therefore of all with which we associate our- 
selves; but, after all, there must always be with this the reserve, as to those 
whose ways may be involved in this, that there is One alone who knows the 
heart, and can give perfect judgment. We are to beware therefore of taking 
the place of the judge instead of that of obedience simply, which is our own. * 
To act as in the judgment-seat is really, says the apostle, to judge the very law 
itself; it is to take it away from Him to whom only the law gives it. One only 
is the Lawgiver and Judge, who can carry out every decision, ‘‘ who is able to 
save and to destroy.’”’ What right have we to anticipate His judgment? * 

There is another form of this forgetfulness of God to which the apostle turns— 
a very common one. ‘‘Go to now, ye that say, To-day or to-morrow we will go 
into such a city, and spend a year there, and trade, and get gain; ye who know 
not what wilt be on the morrow.’’. It is not, as we see directly, that he means 
to forbid all exercise of thought as to the morrow, but only the spirit of those 
who plan without God, who forget the uncertainty of everything here: ‘‘ For 
what is your life? it is even a vapor, that appeareth for a little time, and then 
vanisheth.away.’’ Itis the spirit of self-confidence he is condemning, which 
boasts of what it can do without God: ‘‘For that ye ought to say, If the Lord 
will, and we shall live, we will also do this or that; but now ye glory in your 
vauntings. All such glorying is evil.” 





_ * This seems to be the meaning of this somewhat obscure passage. The Lawgiver is the only 
judge. To anticipate His judgment is really to sit in judgment upon the law for not having 


proves for immediate penalty. For me to judge before the time is to condemn the law as 
eing dilatory.—S. R. 
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He adds a word now which should forever settle the question of sinless per- 
fection for a Christian: ‘To him who knoweth to do good, and doeth it not, to 
him it js sin.”’* This is much more, of course, than the prohibition of positive 
evil, There is a negative evil which we have carefully to keep before us. Phe 
responsibility of knowing what it is good to do is one that, while we may ina 
general way allow it, yet deserves far deeper consideration than we often would 
even desire to give it. How solemn it is to think of all the good that we might 
do, and yet have not done! How slow we are to recognize that this, too, is sin! 
We are so apt to claim for ourselves a kind of freedom here which is not Serip- 
tural freedom; and there is no doubt, also, that we may abuse a text like this 
to legality, if there be legality in our hearts. We are to be drawn, not driven. 
Yet the neglect of that which is in our hand to do,—which we, perhaps, do not 
realize our capacity for, and that only through a spirit of self-indulgence or a 
timidity which is not far removed from this,—such neglect, how hard it is to 
free ourselves of it, and how much do we miss in this way of that which would 
be fruitful in blessing for ourselves as well as for others! for, indeed, we can 
never sow fruit of this kind without reaping what we have sown; and the good 
that we can do to others, even if it requires the most thorough self-sacrifice, yet 
will be found in the end to have yielded more than it cost, and to have wrought 
in the interests of him who has not considered even or sought this. 


Driv. 5. 


In this closing part of the epistle we are warned, as naturally, of the end at 
hand. It is most blessed comfort to realize that it is so, and yet we may need 
it as warning too. The way and the end are here put before us together, as they 
are, indeed, inseparable. The way has an ending proper to itself, and it is 
always right seriously to contemplate this. We may abuse the liberty of grace, 
not, indeed, by overvaluing it, but by our conception of what this means. The 
apostle’s word, ‘‘ That, after having preached to others, I may not myself be cast 
away,’’ is taken either to qualify God’s grace itself, and to make us imagine that 
the apostle, after all, had some right and reasonable doubt of what might be the 
end with him; or else, by those who know the gospel better, it is simply put 
aside, left out of consideration, as if there were no meaning in it; and yet how 
fruitful for us should be the contemplation of the way by which, and by which 
alone, God brings us home! It belongs to that discernment of good and evil 
which the same apostle has told us comes to us as those who are accustomed to 
be exercised about it. ‘‘By reason of use, we have our senses exercised to dis- 
cern both good and evil.’? But James, as we realize in the way he speaks here, 
is still and ever in the synagogue. He is contemplating ends of the most op- 
posite character, for opposite classes of people, to whom he addresses himself. 
There are the rich on the one hand, living luxuriously and in oppression of the 

or. There are those who, in another spirit, are waiting for the coming of their 
Lord, but who need to be exhorted to patience because of the evil. Yet while 
we cannot but realize the different classes to whom he addresses himself, it does 


not follow that there is no profit for every one of us in the contemplation of this. 





* This clause is introduced by “therefore,” which connects it with what has eee Just 
the force of this connection is not at once scen. Some have connected it with what immedi- 
ately precedes—the shortness of life. In view of that, neglect is a sin. _Others, probably, are 
nearer the truth who regard it as a summing up in view of the principles which have been 
dwelt upon. The apostle has shown the right and wrong manner of life. If there is a disre- 
gard of his word, for those who now know how to do good, it is sin.—s. R. 
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Behold, we call those blessed who have endured. Ye 


The fact is that all prophecy, which is ever hastening on towards the end, and 
putting in the light of the end the present, to be illumined by it, has large use 
for us in this very way. We look at the world as a whole unit. We see the 
principles upon which men act, and how they work out in result. God, who 
makes all manifest at the end, is thus brought in everywhere, and we learn 
more deeply in His presence the character of the things which are contrary to 
Him, as well as the character of those which please Him. This is what we find 
in this last division. 

1. He addresses himself in the first place to the rich. He threatens them with 
divine judgment. In his stern, strong language he bids them weep and howl 
for the miseries that are coming upon them. Their riches, he says, are cor- 
rupted, and their garments moth-eaten; their gold and silver are eaten away, 
and their rust only remains, to be a testimony against them, and to eat their 
own flesh as fire. They have heaped up their treasure in the last days, ignoring 
entirely that they are the last days. With no thought of the coming judgment, 
they let the hire of the laborers who have harvested their fields, kept back 
wrongfully by them, cry in the ever-wakeful ears of the Lord of Hosts, (the 
“‘Lord of Sabaoth’’). They have lived luxuriously on the earth in self-indulg- 
ence. They have nourished their hearts in a day of slaughter, when, as the 
thought suggests, their tables must be heaped up at whatever cost; nay, they 
have condemned and killed the just, suffering it unresistingly. It is perfectly 
plain, therefore, the class which is contemplated here. 

But he turns to others who are the sufferers, and to whom the word is an ex- 
hortation to patience until He comes who will set all things right. In all that 
which seems for themselves so vain, in the labor barren to themselves, and which 
yields nothing except to the hand of the oppressor, he would have them yet con- 
sider themselves as laborers for God, as husbandmen waiting for the precious 
fruit of the earth, which must receive the early and the latter rain before it can 
be harvested. Harvest there will yet be of another sort than they may now 
deem. They are to be patient, stablishing their hearts, for indeed the coming 
of the Lord has drawn nigh. ‘They are to avoid the fretfulness which so easily 

_Tesults from just these things which call for patience. Those that are brethren” 
in a common faith may even thus easily murmur against one another. It may 
be in view of the better lot that some may seem to have; but the Judge of all 
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standeth before the doors, and for suffering and patience they may take as ex- 
amples the prophets who have spoken in the name of the Lord; most blessed, 
surely, to have been such, yet they are the very types of those persecuted and 
wronged for that very speaking; and in the endurance which is thus called for, 
have they not seen the blessing? Did they not know of the endurance of Job; 
and in his case was not the end of the Lord seen, that indeed the Lord, spite of 
all that might seem contradictory to it, is ‘‘full of compassion, and pitiful’? 

The apostle here closes with a solemn warning against oath-making, the spe- 
cial force of which for Jews we may see in our Lord’s ‘‘sermon on the mount”’ 
(Matt. v. 33-37). The law, with that recognition of human strength which as 
law it necessarily implied, condemned only the “‘forswearing,’’ while permit- 
ting the ‘‘swearing.’’ But the powerlessness of man has been amply demon- 
strated, and the Lord teaches that now it is this which is to be recognized in the 
common language of those who ‘‘cannot make one hair white or plack.’’? How 
thoroughly is that faith, which is the apostle’s theme here, united with such 
complete giving up of self-confidence as faith supposes ! We have had one ex- 
ample of this in the rebuke of all absolute promises as to ‘‘what shall be on the 
morrow.’’? The present exhortation is akin to that; and the lesson of self-dis- 
trust, by reason of its great unpalatableness to us, needs to be in various ways 
enforced. 

2. Through all these exhortations, the emphasis, as one can easily see, is 
upon faith; and that is the great subject of the epistle. The fruitfulness of 
faith, of course, is pressed, as we know; but that only the more distinctly shows 
the prominence of it here: so in all that follows now to the end. In various 
conditions the one sufficiency is God. The one appeal is to Him. “Doth any 
among you suffer evil? Let him pray:’’ not take things into his own hand, but 
refer them to Another. ‘‘Is any mirthful?’’ Let his joy be in God, and ut- 
tered to Him. ‘‘Is any sick, let him call for the elders of the assembly, and let 
them pray over him, anointing him with oil in the name of the Lord; and the 
prayer of faith shall save the sick, and the Lord shall raise him up’’—a passage 
which, by some, has been used to deny the lawfulness of all natural means, 
as inconsistent really with this faith in God and appeal to Him; but we must 
take Scripture generally to decide in a matter of this kind, and not what is evi- 
dently, in some ways at least, exceptional. It awakens questions, moreover, 
which are hard to answer in the present condition of things. Where shall we 
find the elders of the assembly now if they are to be, at least, appointed in the 
regular way that we find in Scripture? Certainly one very distinct thing with 
regard to these is that the assembly did not, and could not, appoint them. Wit- 
ness the apostle’s sending Titus to do so in Crete, or the specifications with re- 
gard to eldership given to Timothy at Ephesus; where already, as we know, 
there were elders that had been appointed before. Timothy, himself a young 
man and not an elder, was evidently an unsuited person for this, if there was 
any succession in the matter, if elders could appoint elders. The appointment 
is more distinctly assigned to Titus; without the thought, clearly, of the as- 
semblies themselves being able to appoint them. In the history of the Acts it 
was the apostles that did so; still not the assembly. We have no apostles, man- 
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ifestly, and no apostolic delegates, no one who can prove that he has a commis- 
sion in such matters. No doubt, if we are content merely to think of those who 
fulfil the character required, without any official appointment, then we may 
avoid this difficulty; but it is plain we are only following an inference of our 
own in this case, and not the plain word of God with regard to it. Moreover, 
the anointing with oil in the name of the Lord seems to be the claim of an au- 
thority which those of whom we are speaking would be the last to assert. No 
doubt the emphasis is laid here upon the ‘‘ prayer of faith,’’ to save the sick; 
and the prayer of faith certainly should not be lacking with us. We need not 
doubt how much we should gain if there were a more simple and constant ref- 
erence to the Lord in these matters, and we cannot but remember the example 
of old of one who sought not to the Lord, but to the physicians, and died. The 
use of means that are in our hand may easily be perverted to the slighting of 
this way of faith; and it would certainly be far better to leave out the means in 
any case rather than to leave out the Lord. The distinct and united acknowl- 
edgment of our dependence upon Him in all these cases is due from us, and we 
suffer loss if God is not acknowledged; but then for this, no elders or anointing 
can be needed, and the prescription of these things makes it evident that some- 
thing more is contemplated here than simply the prayer of faith. Even so, there 
is no prohibition of means, if there be no prescription of them; and in God’s ordi- 
nary way of working He certainly works by them. He could sustain us at any 
time without food, but we do not ordinarily expect Him to do this, although 
the food may profit nothing except the Lord please to use it. We cannot 
but remember in this way the prescription of a little wine to Timothy, while at 
the same time he was in the very midst of an assembly which had its regularly 
appointed elders. In Judaism let us remember how, at the beginning of it, God 
was pleased to act miraculously in a marked way; and in the beginning of Chris- 
tianity in Jerusalem, we find the same signs and miracles accompanying the 
Word. This was a most suited testimony to the new doctrine being published, 
a testimony which was also recognized in our Lord’s case by the Jews as that 
which was to establish a new doctrine (Mark i. 27). The waning of all mirac- 
ulous powers when once the testimony was established is marked, and cannot 
be denied. People may impute it, as they do impute it, to a lack of faith on 
the part of Christians; but with regard to such things one might certainly expect 
faith to be manifested as much as in other things. In fact, they would be things 
most earnestly clung to, for the manifest benefit and the display of power in 
them. On the other hand, the prevalence of corruption which, whatever may 
be our own individual views of truth, cannot but be acknowledged, would nat- 
urally make it less suited that the Church so failing should still preserve her 
ornaments ; but the reason for the decline of miracles is evidently other than 
this. In the history of the Acts we find an apparent absence of such things, 
where, for instance, as in Berea, men were employed with the Word itself to 
test the doctrine by it. Although in general, as the Lord promised, miraculous 
signs did follow at the beginning those who believed, yet even then this was 
never universally true. It could not be pleaded as the necessary mark of Chris- 
tian faith. ‘‘ Are all workers of miracles?’’ says the apostle ; and the question 
in itself supposes a negative answer. Thus, if a whole assembly lacked, there 
was no necessary failure, and need be no disappointment in this case; while in 
Corinth their ‘‘coming behind in no gift’? was no necessary evidence of a right 
state of soul. It seems even, one would say, a matter of course that God never 
meant our daily lives to be full of manifest miracles. He never meant to dem- 
onstrate the truth after that fashion. He would leave it, rather, to its own inher- 
ent and spiritual power. Men easily crave miracles; but the whole generation 
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in the wilderness, the constant witness of these, nevertheless perished for their 
unbelief. The miracles work no faith, although they might, and would, awaken 
attention to that which God presented as an object for faith; yet to those who 
believed in Christ, when they saw the miracles, He did not commit Himself 
(John ii. 23-25). Every way it should be plain to-day that what goes for such 
amongst men commonly is no longer the mark upon true faith or the truth itself 
which calls for faith. The same things exactly can be wrought by those who 
deny Christian fundamentals as by those who profess them; and where is the 
evidence then? No set of men in the present day can be found who can adjust 
broken bones without surgery. If God wanted to show what He was doing, do 
a that a broken bone would be a greater difficulty to Him than anything 
else? 

Moreover, the signs and wonders of the time of the end are spoken of as rather 
giving evidence to falsity than to truth, to Antichrist than to Christ; and there 
will be signs and wonders wrought yet, which, as the Lord has said, would de- 
ceive, if it were possible, even the very elect. Thus, then, we can easily understand 
(and especially in such an epistle as the present—an epistle to that nation to 
whom God had testified by signs and wonders of old, and would repeat to them 
now, in evidence that Christ was in nothing behind Moses) how we should find 
a reference of this kind to powers which might connect themselves with the eld- 
ers of the Christian assembly, and yet understand why James should leave us, 
as it were, at a loss how to apply these things to ourselves. We can never be 
wrong in believing that the prayer of faith is still really the power that will save 
the sick, let means be used or not used; but the use of means seems in general 
rather according to the Lord’s mind than against it. His common way is to 
work through that which He has Himself ordained, and there are plainly herbs 
for the healing of men. The very presence of such powers is proof that the Lord 
has given them; and if He has given them, it is for us. Faith can acknowledge 
Him in these, as well as be perfectly happy in trusting Him apart from all con- 
sideration of these. The prohibition of them, if God designed it, would surely 
be furnished to us. 

- Moreover, God at no time intended that things should be left, as it were, ab- 
solutely in man’s hands, even though it were the hand of faith, as the doctrines 
taught suppose. The prayer of faith may be that which saves the sick, and yet, 
after all, that be far from meaning that we can find in every case a faith which 
should do so. God has His own will and His own way; and while we can always 
reckon upon Him to answer the soul that looks to Him, yet the way of His an- 
swer we do not always know. The apostle prays that the thorn, in the flesh 
might depart from him, but it did not depart. God turned it to greater bless- 
ing. That was an answer to the prayer, but it was not such an answer as men 
usually count as that. Could any one suppose that among Christians, if every- 
thing were absolutely right, the sick would always be raised up, that death 
would hardly obtain at all, except in the extremest old age? We may imagine 
any such fancies, but fancies they are, and nothing else. Yet it is plain there 
is an appeal to God advocated here which we are always right in making, and 
from which we may always expect an answer in the goodness of Him whom we 
address. More than this, the Lord may give distinct light as to His mind that 
will enable one, as to anything, to ask with assurance, without the possibility 
of denial. If we are near enough to God for this, we have cause indeed to be 
thankful; but we had better be humble about it, and be very sure that we have 
it before we claim it. 

The apostle adds here with regard to a very possible case, that the sickness 
contemplated might be the result of sin itself—that if he be one that hath com- 
mitted sin, it shall be forgiven him. Here is a case in which it is plain that 
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appeal to God is of the greatest necessity. But we may be perfectly sure that 
here, also, it could not be within the will of others to secure this, but that there 
must be in the recipient of this forgiveness the state of soul in which God can 
grant it. 


The apostle adds a more general admonition as to which there is no difficulty: 
‘‘Confess,”’ therefore, ‘‘ your sins one to another, and pray one for another, that 
ye may be healed.’’ This still, however, needs wisdom for its application. The 
confession of sin itself may be looked at, as men look so much at confession to a 
priest, as if it were to work something merely as confession. Apart from the 
recognized need of confessing to another that in which we have wronged him, 
there may be, and no doubt are, cases where it would be good for any one bur- 
dened with the sense of wrong-doing to unburden himself, and find the help of 
another’s prayers. The acceptance of the humiliation of it may be good in itself; 
put, on the other hand, there is no general rule but will have its exceptions ; or, 

’ rather, there is no principle that does not need wisdom in application. Nothing 
will do away with the need of this. 


But the apostle enlarges here upon the value of prayer. ‘‘ The fervent suppli- 
cation of the righteous man,’’ he says, ‘“‘availeth much.”? Plainly, ‘‘the right- 
eous man”’ here is one who is so simply, out and out for God, so that there is 
nothing to hinder the confidence in Him which this supposes. Elijah is adduced 
as an example here, a man who stood for God when all Israel was departing 
from Him; but, as he notes here, a man of like passions with ourselves—notes 
it, evidently, for our encouragement. We are apt to make exceptions of such 
men to excuse ourselves, alas, even from the blessing which was theirs in conse- |. 
quence of what they were. His infirmities are made known to us in the very | 
record given to us of his faith; but the man of God was in him most eminent. 
Thus it was for the honor of God that ‘“‘he prayed fervently that it might not 
rain;’? not to serve any end of his own apart from this; and such prayers are of 
the sort that have wisdom in them, and secure answers. Thus he prayed, and 
it rained not on the earth for three years and six months; and again he prayed, 
and the heaven gave rain and the earth brought forth her fruit. The power of 
prayer can never be separated from the character of the man who prays, although 
God is pitiful, and can hear any man in his extremity; that is true, but that is 
not the prayer that is recorded here, or the prayer of which we can really say 
that it has power in it. 


3.. The apostle closes with one word of mingled exhortation and encourage- 
ment: ‘‘My brethren, if any one among you err from the truth, and one restore 
him, let him know that he that turneth back a sinner from the error of his way 
shall save a soul from death and cover a multitude of sins.’’ It is the restora- 
tion of a believer, but who has wandered from God, that is contemplated here. 
The word used in our common version, ‘‘one convert him,’’ naturally tends to 
make us think of that which we ordinarily call conversion now. But the Lord 
talks, as we know, of Peter’s conversion when he too had erred from the truth, 
and the Lord’s grace brought him back. In the language of James, if not in 
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the epistle to the Hebrews, a converted man may be a sinner still; and, as we 
know, the saving of a soul from death does not necessarily mean a salvation from 
death eternally, but from that judgment of God which we have seen instanced 
in Corinth, where many were weak and sickly among them, and many slept. 
In this way, a multitude of sins would be covered, not simply by the love 
that individually covereth sins, of which we read elsewhere, but by the labor of 
that love for the restoration of a soul, which is the sure way, in the government 
of God over His people, for a multitude of sins to be covered. 
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SCOPE AND DIVISIONS OF 
THE FIRST EPISTLE OF JOHN. 


HE three epistles of John have so much of a common character, 
and the two latter are so evidently supplementary to the first, 
that we need not consider them until we come to them. 

The first epistle gives us fully the character of John as he stands 
among the writers here. It is evident that this epistle—while it is still, 
as the Gospel is, in language simplicity itself—yet is deeper in some re- 
spects than those we have hitherto been considering. As his Gospel 
stands amongst the other Gospels, so does his epistle stand here among 
the other epistles. As it is in his Gospel the witness of the eternal life 
which had come in Christ into the world to be the light of men, so do 
we open here with the setting before us Christ as this same Eternal Life, 
which was with the Father and has been manifested to us. But while 
this is fundamental to the epistle, and surely gives character to it, yet 
_at the same time the subject of John’s epistle is rather the life im us than 
the life in Christ, although the relation of the one to the other is con- | 
stantly before us. Christ is our life, and in us it will have therefore— 
however feebly, comparatively,—the manifestation of the same charac- 
teristics that were seen in Him. 

Thus John shows us this eternal life manifesting itself in the children 
of God in such a way as to show their relation to Him of whom they 
are thus born, who is their Father. If God be light and love, then 
those born of Him will be manifest by righteousness on the one hand, 
and by love on the other; these in close and inseparable union with 
one another, so that if the love have not the righteousness in it, it is 
not love; and the righteousness, if it have not love in it, is not right- 
eousness. We may distinguish between these things: we can never 
separate them. This, then, is what gives the epistle of John its place 
among these general epistles. It is manifestly a third division of them, 
as the fact of there being three epistles seems to emphasize to us. 


The divisions of the epistle are: 


1. (Chaps. i-ii. 11): God as Light and in the light, and the light 
in us. 


2. (Chap. ii. 12-27): Growth by the truth, which is nothing else 
than the effect of the light manifested. 


3. (Chaps. ii. 28-v.): The manifestation of the children of God by 
the fruit found. 
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THE division, as already said, in the very beginning carries us back to the 
Gospel. We are even referred to “‘that beginning”’ which we find in the Gos- 





pel, not the beginning as we have it in Genesis, but the new beginning now, 
me into t the true Light for the first time manifestly 


shining, and God revealed in such a way as makes comparatively dim all former 
revelation. Light is evidently the characteristic all through this part of John. 
God is not only light, He is in the light ; that is, He is revealed, and Christ who 
is the Life is the Light—the revelation. This light is in us by the communica- . 
tion of the life. The commandment that He gives is thus true in Him and in 
us. Here we have, as is clear, one great characteristic of Christianity—the effect 
of the rent veil, although not exhibited after the same manner as in Hebrews. 
But God in the light means the veil rent, and it is striking that in the Gospel of 
John there is yet no reference to the rending of the veil at all. In fact, Christ 
being before us as He is in the Gospel, is already the Light, the revelation of God 
in the world. In this sense the veil is rent already; but it is rent that He may 
come among us; it-is not yet rent so that we can be with Him in the full way 
for which love seeks us. Thus the commandment given by Christ in the Gospel, 
the commandment of love, becomes for us now in Christianity itself a new com- 
mandment—from the very fact that it is now true in Him and in us, manifestly 
so. Weare brought into the light, and we have received the light within us. 

1. In the first place, then, we find Christ as the Life, and the Life the Light 
of men. John carries us back to Christ upon earth as they had seen Him, con- 
templated Him, handled Him with their hands, and yet manifestly One in whom 
there was a divine fulness which could not be seen with the eyes, however fully 
contemplated, nor therefore handled. For him and for all else, recipients of 
the revelation, it was indeed a new beginning. All former ages had been but 
the history of man, fallen man even, though God had wrought and testified; but 
there was as yet no second man. Now the second Man had come, the Man ac- 
cording to the divine thought of man when God made him, but not the man 
that God first made, although the Son of Man; and thus in the nearest possible 
place of intimacy to us, nay of kinship in a sense, the Kinsman-Redeemer. It 
is evident that this is the ‘‘beginning’’ of which John speaks, by his appeal to 
the old commandment which they had “‘from the beginning.”’ It is not, let us 
remember, His existence that could be spoken of in this way as from the begin- 
ning. He was in the beginning, as we know; but that is a different thing. 
When anything began, He was—did not begin; but on this very account one 
could not rightly say, ‘‘from the beginning.’”? It would not give the whole and 
suited truth. Moreover, he is speaking of One in the world, manifest to men’s 
eyes and ears; and that was not what had been in that primal beginning. Yet 
this was a more wondrous one, eclipsing the other, but only as brightness 
eclipses brightness, as stars and all else are eclipsed in the radiance of the day. 
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He says: ‘‘ That which was from the beginning,”’ not who, as we should expect. 
He is speaking, as he tells us, of the Word of life—the Word of God, according 
to the Gospel, and in whom was life; but in the presence of such an One he can 
only speak of ‘‘what we have heard and seen.’’ It was not, as it were, the 
whole Person fully told out, just because it was impossible that He should be fully 
told out; and this accounts for the peculiarity of the expression. Yet he allows 
of no distance in which they were from Him. Every expression here seems to 
be designed only to bring Him nearer, and to assure the soul more fully of its 
right, through grace, to Him. Thus, first it is, ‘‘ We have heard;’’ but that, if 
it stood alone, might be a distant Voice, the Person Himself hidden. Therefore 
he goes on to say: ‘‘ Which we have seen with our eyes;’’ but then that is not 
“enough. It was nota momentary vision. It was not as when He appeared to 
the two going to Emmaus, when they knew Him and He vanished out of their 
sight. No, he says: we have ‘‘contemplated’? Him. He has been before our 
eyes so that we could take in and dwell upon the blessed One before us. But 
that even is not enough; as He says to Thomas, for perfect conviction of who 
He is, ‘‘Handle Me and see,’’ so says the apostle here: ‘‘Our hands have han- 
dled.’”?’ Thus He is known in the most intimate way, the Word of Life, the 
Giver of it surely, but at the same time the One in whom it was, whose every 
act and word was the expression of it, ‘‘that Eternal Life which was with the 
Father.’’ 
This life, he adds, ‘‘ was manifested.’’ It was, as he says in his Gospel, ‘‘the 
light of men’’—light in the midst of surrounding darkness which knew it not 
and could not comprehend it; but a light, nevertheless, manifesting all else, a 
divine life in Man, a revelation of personal glory. And then it was not an excep- 
tional one, simply to those meant to be distinguished from all else by receiving 
it. True, the One manifesting it has not remained among us, He is gone back 
where He was before; but those who have seen it are witnesses of the revelation, 
designed witnesses, sent to declare to others ‘‘that Eternal Life which was 
with the Father and was manifested unto us.’’ We are to think of it as ofa 
life lived actually upon earth, but manifesting the unseen energy which was be- 
neath it all, divine and eternal. It was the Son of God in the world, as he de- 
lights to tell us, ‘‘ The only-begotten Son,’’ with an excellency entirely His own, 
and which could not be communicated to others, and yet at the same time with 
a fulness of power and blessing in it such as could be communicated and enjoyed: 
thus producing a living fellowship which followed (for those who received it in 
faith) the report made, on the part of those who, whatever they had, they had 
for others also besides themselves, and whose joy it was to communicate to 
others that which only enriched themselves the more by the communication.* 





* The “we” and the ‘“‘you”’ are the apostles and other witnesses who had been in personal 
contact with our Lord, on the one hand, and the readers of the Epistle on the other. These 
last are undoubtedly believers, and yet sometimes addressed as if just hearing the Word for 
the first time, Thus ‘‘that ye also may have fellowship with us,” would suggest those just 
being brought into knowledge of the truth. It does not mean to preserve the distinction be- 
tween ‘‘us” the apostles, and ‘‘you”’ the saints. ‘Our fellowship is with the Father and 
His Son Jesus Christ,’’ would not mean that fellowship was possible only for the apostles, as 
some hold, but for all saints, brought into fellowship with them,—S. R. 
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This fellowship was ‘‘ with the Father’’ Himself, and ‘‘with His Son Jesus 
Christ;’’ the Father revealing the Son, and the Son revealing the Father; the 
Son the object of the Father’s delight, and the Father He to manifest whom the 
Son wrought and spoke; nay, the Father who abode in Him, and, as He says, 
‘did the works.’’ It is into this that we are brought—one fellowship with the 
apostles themselves, participation with them in the thoughts and purposes, the 
feelings and the affections, the whole mind of Christ. And in this fellowship, 
as he adds finally here, is fulness of joy to be found,—a joy which is in God 
Himself revealed,—not merely the fall done away, the distance produced by it 
annihilated, but, far more than that, the Revealer Himself Immanuel, God in 
Man, with men. Blessed it is to see the intensity of desire, as expressed by the 
apostle, that we should not only know such things, but that the whole blessing 
of them, if one might so say, should be enjoyed. There is, no doubt, infinity in 
it, but still not in such a way as to disappoint and check the eagerness of the 
soul, but to lead it on further and further, deeper and deeper, into that which, 
continually satisfying, yet draws it on ever by the satisfaction itself. Thus is 
the Life the light of men. 

2. The apostle goes on to distinguish this from all former communications. 
The message heard of Him and now declared is that ‘‘ God is Light, and in Him 
is no darkness at all.’’? Clouds and darkness have been round about Him. The 
veil of separation, as in the temple of old, hid Him from sight; nay, under the 
conditions existing then, it was mercy to do so; no one could look upon Him 
and live. Even Moses says: ‘‘I exceedingly fear and quake;’’ and they that 
heard His voice desired that He would speak to them in that direct way no 
longer, lest they should die. The mere revelation of the glory in the face of 
Moses had to be hidden from them; and that was the characteristic of all that 
dispensation—glory there waiting to be manifested, but the veil over it, so that 
men could not see the very blessedness of which they spoke, and which was typ- 
ified and foreshadowed in all around them. Now, God is in the light, says the 
_apostle:—‘‘ We walk in the light as He is in the light.’’ We could not walk in 
the light in this sense until He was in the light. The veil is rent, the glory of 
God is seen. It is this into which faith introduces us now, as even faith itself 
could never introduce men before. We ‘‘walk in the light as He is in the 
light;”’ and thus we have ‘‘ fellowship one with another,’’ the fellowship of eyes 
that alike see, and of those brought into a common enjoyment of all that it 
manifests. ¥ 

But, again, it is in this circle of the light that “the blood’ of Jesus Christ 
cleanseth from all sin.’’? It is plain what the apostle is referring to here, that he 
is just in presence of that open holiest, opened by the rending of the veil when 
Christ died. The blood shed in propitiation for our sins has opened the way 
into the presence of God; the light into which we enter searches out sin, can- 
not leave it hidden; but where this is true, the blood cleanses from the sin 
brought out. In Israel’s sanctuary the blood was upon the mercy-seat itself, 
under the full blaze of the overshining glory. Israel could not see it; but we see 
it; and the very light which will not suffer sin to be hidden shines in full bright- 
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ness upon the blood which has been shed for it, the value of which the light, 
wherever it shines, carries with it. To walk in the light is what is characteris- 
tic of the Christian, of every Christian. Itis this light in which God is perfectly 
revealed, into which faith introduces; and he that is outside of it is walking still 
in darkness, ignorant of God, and of all things besides. It is this that he is 
speaking of when he puts the condition that it is ‘¢¢f we walk in the light,’’ the 
blood cleanses. It is not if we walk according to the light. That is not here 
the question. It is where we walk, not how we walk, that he is speaking of. It 
is not a moral condition in us, however much this is produced by it. It is the 
power of a revelation made known to us, and which faith receives. Thus, “if we 
say that we have fellowship with Him (with God) and walk in darkness, we lie, 
and do not practise truth.’’? The darkness, therefore, is not simply moral,— 
although in this darkness all things evil abide,—but it is a darkness which is, 
first of all, ignorance of God Himself, and which is the great primal evil, the evil 
which entails all other evils. For fellowship with God, He must Himself be 
known; and this is what the Person and work of Christ have done for us. Our 
need has been completely met. Love has intervened for us. Love has let out 
the light, and to enjoy the love we must be in the light. That will reveal us 
also to ourselves. That will reveal the world and all things else; and thus the 
holiness of truth is secured for us, sin becomes sin—stands out in all its hateful 
reality. We are brought into fellowship with God about it. The practical state 
necessarily answers, as the effect to the cause, to the revelation which has been 
made to us; and this is Christianity, and nothing else is. 


3. The apostle immediately proceeds to test all Christian profession by these 
principles. He is always testing. He must have the truth, and nothing but 
the truth; and thus the conditions here apply to the whole of this profession, the 
true and the false. ‘‘If we say,’’ ‘‘if we confess.’”? The apostle puts himself 
along with all others. He distinguishes the true from the false simply as they 
are manifested by their fulfilment or not of the conditions. To walk in dark- | 
ness, in ignorance of God, is to walk in ignorance of ourselves also. ‘‘If we say 
that we have no sin’? (here is the ignorance belonging to the darkness), ‘‘ we 
deceive ourselves, and the truth is not in us.”’ If, on the other hand, we are in 
the light, our sins are manifest. There is neither possibility nor desire to hide 
them. ‘‘ We confess our sins;’’ and ‘‘if we confess our sins, He is faithful and 
righteous to forgive us our sins, and to cleanse us from all unrighteousness.”’ 
“Tf”? on the other hand, ‘‘ we say we have not sinned, we make Him a liar,’’ for 
God has positively told men that they have sinned, and therefore ‘‘ His word is 
not in us.’? We can see therefore a necessary difference between this assertion 
that ‘‘we have not sinned’’ and that ‘‘we have no sin.’? The one speaks 
of acts committed; the other may go deeper, to search out the sin which is in our 
nature. How can we be ignorant of it if we are Christians indeed? There are, 
alas, as we know, those who not only profess Christianity, and have, no doubt, 
more than’ the profession, who yet manage to deceive themselves in such a way 
as to seem to say what is here: ‘‘We have no sin.’’ Sin, they say, was indeed 
our past condition, and we needed grace to deliver us from it; but that grace 
has perfectly delivered us, and we have none of it remaining now. That is self- 
deception surely; and it is only by refusing to call sin what is really sin that 
they are able to carry it out. Evil thoughts, with them, are from the devil; they 
are something outside themselves,—the power of the enemy,—but not the cor- 
ruption of their nature. Their standard is not what the scriptural standard is. 
Scripture makes no abatement in its demands upon us in answer to any plea as 


to damaged powers, and such like things. ‘‘ He that saith he abideth in Him,”’ 
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says the apostle, ‘‘ought himself so to walk even as also He walked.’”’? Main- 
tain this standard, and who will measure himself by it and say there is no com- 
ing short? Who will look down into the depths of his soul and say that there 
is positively no reflection of anything there but of Christ Himself, as in the 
purest of mirrors? Let only such things be uttered, and they will soon meet 
their answer; nay, it will be imposible for themselves, if the light has indeed 
wrought upon them, to keep up the deception. They are justifying themselves 
with words, and their own conscience is against them when once they get the 
focus of their vision adjusted. This, then, is what the apostle gives us as to the 
darkness; it is the effect of being in the darkness. On the other hand, if we are 
in the light, we confess our sins. It is a general principle, no doubt, which goes 
with us through our Christian lives; nevertheless, that is not exactly what is 
before the mind of the apostle here. He is thinking of the soul that has just 
come out of the darkness into the light, in whom the first element of fellowship 
with God is found in the realization of its own condition. Sins are there too 
plainly to be hidden, extenuated, or in any way got rid of. God is the only 
refuge. Blessed be His name, He receiveth sinners; and thus, ‘‘if we confess 
our sins, He is faithful and righteous to forgive us our sins.”” 

How near, in such a saying as this, does John come to Paul! He does not 
speak of justification as Paul does. He speaks of forgiveness simply. Justifica- 
tion, as we have seen elsewhere, is one of the truths characterizing Paul’s gos- 
pel, as to which he asserts himself that he had a special ministry; but if Paul 
says God is righteous to justify, John says here He is righteous to forgive. The 
one statement has not the fulness and boldness of the other, yet this fundamental 
element is in both, that it is God Himself who is manifested in the gospel to 
men, to sinners, and that He is not only merciful to forgive, but “‘faithful and 
righteous’’ in doing it. ‘‘Faithful,’”’ notice; that must be to His pledged word, 
or rather, let us say, in view of what the apostle is putting before us here, faith- 
ful to Christ who has died for men—faithful to that precious blood which is here 
seen as on the mercy-seat. The blood declares His righteousness; to the blood, 
too, He is faithful; and thus the one who comes into His presence as a confessed 
sinner is met with perfect assurance. 

But there is more here, also, than the forgiveness of sins. He is faithful and 
righteous to cleanse as well as forgive us, and to cleanse us from all unrighteous- 
ness; that is, from all that lack of uprightness before Him which is of the essence 
of the natural, fallen condition. So could the psalmist say of the blessedness of 
the man “‘ whose iniquity is forgiven, whose sin is covered,’ ‘‘to whom the Lord 
will not impute sin, and in whom,” therefore, ‘‘there is no guile.’” We can see 
by all that is stated here that he is giving us what is fundamental to the Chris- 
tian condition. He is distinguishing between the one in darkness and the one 
in the light, between the true and the false in Christian profession; and thus he is 
not dealing with sin into which a Christian may fall, but with that which he 
brings to God as all that he can bring Him when he comes first to Him who has 
revealed Himself in Christ. We shall find that he goes on immediately to the 
question of sins that a Christian may commit after being that; and while there 
is confessedly here what as a principle will apply to. the Christian through his 
Christian life, (because he never ceases to ‘be in that light which dealt with him 
when he first entered it,) yet at the same time we shall find that the apostle 
deals with this in a different manner. 

4. We come now immediately to this, the apostle distinguishing between what 
he has written and what he is now going to write: ‘‘My children,’’ he says, 
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‘‘these things write I unto you that ye may not sin.” It is the power of this 
revelation of God in Christ which is indeed to be power against sin for the fu- 
ture; yet he contemplates the possibility of a Christian sinning. “‘If any one 
sin,” he says. We might think, perhaps, that he would rather say, ‘‘when any 
one sins;’’ but he does not, for he will not put it as if it were necessary that one 
should sin, whatever the facts as to ourselves which we have to acknowledge. 
With the Spirit of God in us, is there not abundant power against all commis- 
sion of sin, whatever it may be? We are witness to ourselves that we are re- 
sponsible for every act of this kind. We can never say that we were left in 
helplessness to do this. Not to condemn ourselves would be to dishonor God; 
so that he puts it conditionally altogether, ‘‘Zf any one sin;’’ but what then? 
What is the remedy? That we confess our sins, so as to be forgiven? That will 
come in due place, but he cannot begin with that. The first and fundamental 
necessity here is Christ. It is Christ in whose hands are the basin and the towel. 
It is Christ who says: ‘‘ Except I wash thee, thou hast no part with me.’’? Our 
necessary recourse, therefore, is first of all to Christ Himself. No cleansing of 
ourselves can there be, no accomplishment of anything in this way, until we 
have our feet in His hands; and back even of this the apostle goes here. “‘If 
any one sin, we have an Advocate with the Father, Jesus Christ the righteous, 
and He is the propitiation for our sins.’’? Thus, whatever the repentance needed, 
whatever the need of the confession of what we have done, the thing that the 
apostle would. remind any one of who is conscious of wrong done is that ‘‘ we 
have an Advocate with the Father.’’ It is not, if any one repents, we have an 
Advocate; but, ‘‘if any one sin.’? How would it be with us if Christ held us 
not still in that embrace with which at first He received us? If He did not hold 
us fast to God, how surely indeed should we drift away! The, word ‘‘ Advo- 
cate,’’ ‘‘ Paraclete,’’ is the same as that used by the Lord Himself with regard 
to the Holy Spirit, and in the same sentence He speaks of Himself in the same 
character. ‘‘I will pray the Father,’’ He says, ‘‘and He shall send you another 
Advocate,’’ even the Spirit of God. Thus we are intended to compare these. 
The Spirit is now the Advocate on earth, in place of Him who has gone from 
earth. Christ is the Advocate with the Father, the One ascended to Him and 
in His presence for us. If we think of the Spirit as the epistle to the Romans 
speaks of Him, we shall understand this term ‘‘ Advocate’’ with more clearness. 
The apostle there tells us that ‘‘ we know not what to pray for as we ought, ‘but 
the Spirit Himself maketh intercession for us with groanings which cannot be 
uttered.’’ That does not mean that the whole prayer to which He leads us is 
such a groaning, but that there is something in the prayer to which He leads 
incapable of being uttered even by the person who prays. He cannot realize 
just what he needs. He knows not what to pray for ashe should. The Spirit 
not only brings him into the consciousness of needs which can be expressed, and 
are expressed, but adds to them, after all, as from Himself, that which is an in- 
tercession according to God: something which He who searches the hearts knows 
as the mind of the Spirit, while to the person who prays it is but an unintelligi- 
ble groan. How beautiful it is to see thus the Spirit becoming our Advocate, 
going beyond even all that we are capable of, in order that our prayers may be 
complete and according to His mind who is to answer them! In this way, al- 
though this does not cover all that is meant by the word, we can yet understand 
how the Spirit becomes an Advocate for us, how He takes up our cause and 
pleads it before God. We can see here that as to Christ, His advocacy has the 
same meaning. He is an Advocate with the Father, suited entirely to all that 
is in the Father’s heart. He is Jesus Christ the righteous, One who can never 
abate, therefore, that which is due to the character of God—to His glory. On 
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the other hand, He is One completely for us, and haying title to be for us by the 
propitiation which He has made for our sins. Thus, we are completely pro- 
vided. But notice that it is with the Father also that He is Advocate. The 
apostle does not say, with God; but with One in definite known relationship to 
the people whose cause Christ has taken up; and this is the character of the 
epistle before us all the way through. 

Thus we have, as uniformly in Scripture, a living Person for all our necessi- 
ties; not something to be done or gone through by us, but One who has under- 
taken our cause and in whose hands we are. There follows, as the corollary of 
this, that as we are in His hands, so, practically, the blessing lies for us in al- 
lowing ourselves to be in His hands—in realizing this in the way in which the 
thirteenth chapter of the Gospel presents Him to us. He is there the girded 
Servant of our need, with the basin and the towel. The absolute necessity for 
us is that He should wash us. Except He wash, we have no part with Him. 
Communion is necessarily interrupted if we are not washed according to that 
which is His thought, clean as He would have us, and thus He becomes our re- 
source entirely. We cannot wash ourselves. We are not to set ourselves right 
first, in order to come to Him. We come as we are, not washed, but to be washed, 
surrendering ourselves into His blessed hands that He may show us all that is 
amiss with us—the secret roots and principles which have led to failure, as well 
as the failure itself. And the first thing for us is to realize this nearness to Him, 
to allow no distance, and, on the other hand, to realize that there must be the 
absolute putting ourselves into His hands, not dictating to Him as to what He 
is going to set right, but letting Him search us out, letting Him put His hand 
upon that which needs to be set right, not content with partial cleansing, but 
with that perfect one which alone can be according to His mind. Thus, there is 
perfect grace, but perfect holiness. The presence of the Lord is that by which 
alone we escape from the defilement of evil—that having to do with Him which 
is indeed a daily necessity for us. All this we have had indeed before us in the 
Gospel, as has been said, but we can realize by it that what has been already 
stated,—that ‘‘if we confess our sins, He is faithful and righteous to forgive us 
our sins,’’—while it is a principle that always applies, yet at the same time it is 
not the proper remedy for failure, whatever the failure may be. Christ Himself 
is the remedy; but we need Him that the confession of our sins even, which will 
surely follow, may be according to His mind; that we may see in His light what 
sin is, what our sins are, and find in the grace of His presence that which is in- 
deed ability to pour out all our hearts before Him. Then we shall find that 
there is indeed a forgiveness governmentally, most necessary for communion, 
and for which we must have been with Him. But the first point, and in a true 
sense the whole matter, is to have had our feet really in His hands, with the 
understanding how thoroughly He is for us, and that He alone is capable of 
even making ts aware of the failure, as in Him alone is the grace that meets it. 

It is added that ‘‘He is the propitiation for our sins ;’’ and then, after John’s 
manner entirely, ‘‘Not for ours only, but also for the whole world.’’? There is 
not, as in our version, the ‘‘sins of the whole world.’’ Nevertheless, we need 
not hesitate to speak of this, as it is surely implied. When the apostle says: 
‘‘Not for owrs only,’’ he necessarily infers that it is for the sins of others also. 
This does not mean that they are put away. He is a propitiation, as is said in 
Romans, ‘‘ through faith, by His blood.’’ It is for believers, therefore, that all 
this becomes effectual, and only for these. Yet so thoroughly sufficient is the 
perfect Sacrifice that has been offered, and so plainly is it available for every 
soul that honestly desires it that we can say: ‘‘ For the sins of the whole world,” 
without the least trouble or question. Beautiful it is to realize that it is just in 
John’s Gospel, where the deepest things of divine grace are told out, that there 
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is the fullest going out in heart to all. The call and the provision are for all. 
The sin of rejection is upon him who rejects, and he shall never be able to say 
that there was not a remedy, or that he was not able to avail himself of the 
remedy. 4 

The apostle proceeds now to that which he is constantly about, the practical 
testing of those who by profession are in the light. Every Christian is really . 
there, and we must not understand the ‘‘if we walk in the light”’ as if it meant 
something less than this. The opposition to walking in light is the walking in 
darkness, and the walking in the darkness is in no sense Christian, as we see 
all through here. It is not even an exceptional state into which a Christian 
may get. That is not the way in which it is presented here. It is not_ true that 
aChristian-may be practically in darkness. There may be a want of singleness 
in his eye which causes this, but the walking in the light points out where he 
walks, not how he walks. It is walking, indeed, of which John speaks: walking 
on the one hand in the light, or, on the other, in the darkness. He has always 
the idea of living activity, whether the life be true life from God or not; still, it 
is a living, active, responsible man of whom he is speaking, who, in fact, is moy- 
ing in some direction. If in the darkness, how great the peril of it! If in the 
light, there is a responsibility attaching also to this, not as to being in the 
light, but as to having it practically in_him, because he #s in the Tent an we 
are in the daylight, we are responsible to see our way. we are in the ess, 
that is not exactly the responsibility. We can see no better with our eyes open 
than with our eyes shut; but if we are in the light, then we have the responsi- 
bility, and the privilege also, of knowing that we are to have our eyes open in 
order to be able to discern the path before us, not without exercise, necessarily. 
That is not implied. We may have to use our eyes to find the path, in the light 
as we may be; but we must be in the light to find it. John has before him, as 
we have seen, from the beginning of his epistle, the opened holiest, and the light 
streaming out through the rent veil, the light carrying with it the power of the 
blood which has let it out. Thus the whole question for us is, if we are in the 
light. At least, that is the fundamental question with which he is here con- 
cerning himself. All the way through we shall find that he is testing profession. - 
He does not hesitate to test it thoroughly. He is not putting us upon the ground 
of the blood as shed for our sins, but testing whether we are on the ground. If 
we are in the light, he has already said, the blood avails for us. If we are in the 
light, the consequences of being in the light will be seen, and there will be for 
those who consciously are walking there the assurance which results of necessity 
from a practical walk with God. It is the first great primary assurance, which 
we find as sinners, not as saints; but it is one very necessary for us to know, and 
which we need exhortation about. As the apostle Peter has said, we need to 
make our calling and election sure, not to.God, but to ourselves. We need to 
walk in such a way that the witness of the Spirit can be Cléar and positive with 
us. The apostle is writing to is contidence of which” 
we are speaking. He is not afraid, therefore, of producing legality by testing 
it. ‘‘Hereby,’’ he says, ‘‘ we know that we know Him, if we keep His com- 
mandments. He that saith, I know Him, and keepeth not His commandments, 
is a liar, and the truth is not in him.’”’ The apostle has no idea of separating 
these things from one another—the knowledge and its practical results. As he 
says afterwards, ‘‘He that sinneth hath not seen Him, neither known Him.”’ 
He is clearly not thinking of that which a Christian may fall into or be over- 
come by. He is thinking of what is the characteristic state. If we have not 
this character of keeping His commandments, then it is simply a false profession 
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with us, and not the truth. ‘‘ Whosoever keepeth His Word, in him verily is the 
love of God perfected.’? That is to say, that love which he has had manifested 
to him in Christ has come to fruition. 

And here he says, let us notice, not simply, ‘‘whoso keepeth His command- 
ments,’? but ‘‘whoso keepeth His Word.’’ There is a difference which we have 
already had before us in the Lord’s last discourse with His disciples, as John 
himself has given it to us. We cannot but see how, all through the epistle, his 
heart goes back to those last words of his Lord—how he reproduces and empha- 
sizes them. ‘The very style and language are those of the Gospel, a sweet and 
wonderful characteristic of the one who was the disciple whom Jesus loved, who 
lay on His breast and drank in His words. So he says here, ‘‘keepeth His 
Word,” because the true believer is not under a code of commandments simply, 
and he does not ask himself, what must I do? which the command implies ; but 
rather, what may I do? how can I show to Him the desire I have to serve and_ 

Pigse Him? Thus all Scripture becomes, in reality, a necessity to such. “Alas, 
it is at best but feebly realized, that is true ; nevertheless, he that knows Christ 
- aright_can not do other than understand that thé whole Word of God is what 
én provided for him, to form in him the mind of Christ, and that he may 
realize communion as God would have it. Alas for the failure and the imper- 
fections! Still, the merely legal soul is either one that is not truly in the grace 
which is our whole sanctification, or he does not understand. the sweetness and 
the_power af that grace. We cannot but remember that in that epistle to the 
church of Philadelphia, communicated once more by John himself, and the very 
last discourse, as we may say, to His now fully Christian disciples, the empha- 
sis of our Lord’s approval is in this: ‘‘Thou hast kept My Word.” Whatever 
is in Christ’s mind for us, it is ours honestly, as He enables us, to act upon and 
carry out; and it is as we are thus practically walking with Him that we learn 
the full reality of knowing that we are in Him, for “He that. saith he abideth 
in Him,”’ says the apostle, onsht himsest also so to walk,éven as He walked.””~ 
No less a measure is laid down—no less" perféct a standard must be accepted. 
Here is again the testing of profession. ‘‘He that saith he abideth in Him;”’’ 
but the abiding in Him itself is what is absolutely necessary to Christianity. It 
is the branch abiding in the vine, so that the sap abides in the branch, and we 
rightly look in such a case for flower and fruit. 

The apostle is not afraid of the word “ commandment.’’ He knows well that 
is not a word uncongenial to the heart of a true disciple. He would not be 
without commandments—the manifestation of an authority to which he is sub- 
ject, and subject in delight, finding it his truest freedom. Thus, then, what he 
is writing is ‘‘no new commandment,’ as he says. It is but an old command- 
ment, which they had from the beginning. We see at once that he is dating 
here, as ever, from Christ’s life and words on earth. The old commandment is 
the word which he heard. What he says now is nothing new in that sense, 
and yet there is something new about it, and in a very important way new: 
“ Again a new commandment I write unto you, which thing is true in Him and 
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in you, because the darkness is passing away and the true light already shineth.”’ 
That is what makes the commandment ‘‘new.’’ It is a commandment written 
now in the heart, according to the full character of the new covenant, and with 
all the power of the true light come, before which every element of darkness 1s 
passing away. He does not say here that it is passed, but it is passing. We are 
_ all conscious, however desirous in our hearts to be true to Him, that there is, 
after all, obscurity remaining with us; that there are things in ourselves which 
hinder the light, and which we have never been able yet to detect so that they 
should have perfect removal; but the true light shineth, and the soul, conscious 
of this, draws ever more fully into its beams, rejoicing in the light, willingly 
hiding nothing of it from itself; for it is in the light that all things get their 
true character; evil is seen in it with horror, and all the loveliness of that which 
is right and true comes out. Thus, to be in the light is no mere cold, clear 
knowledge. It has the blessing of warmth in it, and the vitalizing power under 
which all the precious fruits of the earth spring up and ripen. Thus the ‘‘thing 
is true in Him and in you.’”’ Christ is the light; and this light is in us also, 
by His grace. We are in communion with Him, as He has already assured us. 


On the other hand, ‘‘he who saith he is in the light, and hateth his brother, 
is in the darkness until now.’’ Notice, he does not say merely, as some would 
seem to have it, that he is in the darkness now. That is true, but not the whole 
truth. He is in the darkness, and he never was out of it. He is in the darkness 
until now. That does not allow the possibility of a soul having been in the 
light, in the sense in which John is speaking here, and getting out of it again. 
On the other hand: ‘‘He that loveth his brother abideth in the light.”” He stays 
there, and there is no occasion of stumbling in him; but, ‘‘He that hateth his 
brother (notice that it is profession ever, and therefore he tests it as such; the 
brother by profession is counted as a brother, there is responsibility of the rela- 
tionship professed, whether true or not true, and he that hateth his brother 
then) is in the darkness, and walketh in the darkness, and knoweth not whither 
he goeth, because the darkness hath blinded his eyes’’—a terrible condition, 
surely, and which seems by the language used to be distinguished from that of 
which the prophet speaks where men_‘sit in darkness, and have no light.’’? In 
this case the truth has not been known, and there is nothing that one can speak 
of as activity at all; although surely there is in another way activity, as we all 
know, and plenty of evil deeds that go with such a condition. But here the 
light has come; the soul has the responsibility of that light; he has a walk which 
is estimated in its character as in the light or in the darkness, as the apostle has 
said in Philippians, ‘‘even weeping,’’ of those (many they were) who walk, yet 
as ‘‘enemies of the cross of Christ,’ ‘‘whose God is their belly, whose glory is 
in their shame, who mind earthly things.’? Here is the darkness in which al- 
ready many professing believers were found according to the testimony of the 
apostle; and this is it of which John is speaking here.* 











* It is to be remarked that the apostle, in testing the profession of those who say they know 
God, does not speak of negative absence of evil, nor of the more general characteristics of 
what is known as a moral life. He seeks for love, a thing which in its true nature and energy 
is from God alone. If this be absent, or if in its place there be hatred, it shows the absence of 
life. Paul in the 13th of first Corinthians speaks in somewhat the same way—all gifts, no mat- 
ter how brilliant, are valueless apart from that which is the “fulfilling of the law ’””—which 
in fact is ‘‘ the Spirit’s law of life in Christ Jesus.”’—S. R 
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DIVISION 2. (Chap. ii. 12-27.) 
Growth by the Truth. 
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We now come to what is very distinct in character. The being in the light is 
not in itself a sufficient statement of the believer’s condition. If he is in it, and 
the light in him, this involves another thing which must be true of him—a life 
which God has given, and by virtue of which he is a child of God. This is a 
life which he has received through the gospel. We are begotten by the Word 
of truth. The Word becomes, as James has said, an ‘‘engrafted Word.”’ It 
has come not as word merely, but in the power of the Spirit, who works in it. 
We see, therefore, the perfect connection between the life and the light. In 
Christ it was always perfect. ‘‘The life was the light of men.’”’ In us there is 
now, through grace, a life which is light also, the light giving it its character; 
and its seed, as the apostle speaks afterwards, being the seed of the truth, which 
abides in the heart in which it has been sown. Growth, therefore, is also by 
the truth, and that is it to which the apostle now goes on. By the life we are 
children of a common Father; but then, while it is thus of necessity eternal life, 
and is divine in character, it may be in us, and will of necessity be, at the begin- 
ning, in feebleness and immaturity. Dependent it always is. It does not take 
us out of the creature place, but rather puts us fully in it, and makes us realize 
the source of all to be in Him from whom we draw. Christ is the truth. The 
reception of Christ is the reception of the life which the truth characterizes, and 
Christ is thus before the eyes of faith as the perfect Example and full Reality of 
that into which we are daily growing up as we know Him and walk with Him. 

1. Here the apostle lays down the fundamental distinction as to all those of 
whom he is writing now. ‘‘I write unto you, children, because your sins are 
forgiven you for His name’s sake.”” This is true of every child of God, and it is 
as true of any one of these as of any other. There is no child of God who is not 
forgiven. ‘‘ We have redemption through His blood, the forgiveness of sins.” 
This is the ground upon which the apostle writes, therefore. He would have 
no ground for writing if their sins were not forgiven; for it is not a question of 
the gospel here, that is, of preaching it to those outside, but he writes to those 
who have received it, and who therefore are forgiven—forgiven for the sake of 
that blessed Name which is now named upon them. They are forgiven, there- 
fore, in all the grace that the work of Christ for them implies. This, then, is 
the basis of what he is at present saying. He has already been defining what 
is true perfection, and separating it from the false. He can now therefore write 
to those whom this definition has shown to be the true children of God. These 
have eternal life. 

2. But immediately now he recognizes that there are grades and distinctions 
among these. There are fathers, young men, little children. The word in the 
last case is a different one from that which we had in the twelfth verse, which 
applies to all Christians. Here, on the other hand, the ‘‘little children”’ are 
those in whom life is only beginning to develop itself. The young men are 
those who have attained or are attaining maturity. The fathers are those that 
are fully mature in the perfect ripeness of what is implied in Christianity. No- 
tice there are no ‘‘old men” here. There is no feebleness or decay hinted at, 
at all. The life is eternal, and this may and does need development, but in it 
there is no decline; it is eternal. But the different classes that he is addressing 
here are named from the evident correspondence to such classes in nature, and 
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there is a certain relationship even between these, which we can easily trace. 
An old man brought to God, as such, will, of course, be at the same time but a 
little child in the things of God. Yet even so, he will not be found, probably, 
to have all the characteristics of little children. This will be more apparent as 
we proceed. But, as we see here, while the little children already know the 


ig Father—they have learnt to look in His face and recognize their relationship to 


Him—yet the energy of youth does not as yet belong to them. They have not 
known conflict yet. ‘They have not overcome the wicked one. Yet this is not 


a failure. It is inexperience, necessarily. It characterizes a condition which 


needs peculiar care, and from which failure may readily come, if God do not 
avert it. Nevertheless, it is not in itself failure, but very far from this. To 
know the Father is a wonderful and blessed reality. And the apostle has no 
idea really of anything lower than this. The cry of ‘‘ Abba, Father,’’ is the 
children’s ery.* 

The young men have the vigor of life, and have overcomé the wicked one; but 
there is danger for them yet; danger, perhaps, in the very activity which this 
implies—danger necessarily implied, one may say, in the very fact of conflict, 
though they have overcome, and are looked at, in the apostle’s style here,. 
necessarily as overcomers. He puts the Christian condition here before us char- 
acteristically. He does not bring in the blots and disfigurements, nor the imper- 
fections, though he may warn against them. He is giving us a picture of 
Christianity, and not of whatever foreign elements may still cleave to the Chris- 
tian. This is easily to be understood. He would animate us by the realization 
of what we are, and not draw in what is contrary to this,—even though we may 
have admitted it,—as if he were going to admit it. We have already seen that 
he can say, ‘‘If any one should sin, we have an Advocate with the Father;’’ but 
he does not say,—when we sin, we have an Advocate with the Father. That 
would be a very different style of speaking; and, instead of being encourage- 
ment, would be great discouragement. He writes as to those who have the 
Spirit of God and know it, and with whom, therefore, the full capacity of full priv- 
ilege is found, though the young men have, as it were a matter of course, over- 
come the wicked one. Is not He that is in them greater than he that is in the 
world? What else must it be than overcoming? Is not this ‘‘ the victory that 
overcometh the world, even your faith?’’ Have they not faith? Here he will 
have no abatement of this blessedness. He could not, addressing himself to 
Christians as a whole, or in classes such as this, take in the defect and evil as if 
it were a matter of course, as if it belonged to His people. It does not belong. 
The young men that he is addressing, the ideal young men if you like, (but 
still he does not make mere ideals of them, ) have overcome the wicked one. t 

Now, as to the fathers, it is remarkable what he has to say of them. What is 
it? ‘‘Ye have known Him who is from the beginning.’? What is that more 
than the little children have known? Have not the little children known Him 
who is from the beginning—that is, Christ? Yes, they have known Him; and 
yet how little they have known Him! Knowledge it is, wonderful, blessed 
knowledge—knowledge which distinguishes them from all the world around; 














* The knowledge of the Father is what is distinctive of Christianity, there is no Christianity 
apart from this; it is what our Lord came to make known, and what the Spirit bears witness 
to. Itineludes a knowledge of the dignity of our relationship—membership in the family of 
God ; it reminds us as well of the Father’s love and care, ‘‘The Father Himself loyeth you;” 
it also recalls the fact that we are under the Father's government, therefore the necessity of 
walking in godly fear and obedience. Thus eyen the babe knows relationship, divine love, 
and the claims of such upon his obedience.—S. R. Ps 

+ Strength is what characterizes the young men. “The glory of young men is their 
strength.” There is the vigor needed for the inevitable cattle: ‘As ir ee eS tee of rela- 


tionship marks the babes, so the practical carrying out of God’s will—and in the cireum- 
stances in which we are—marks the young men.—S, R. 
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and yet who that in fact knows Christ will account his knowledge of Him to be, 
as it were, anything? As we have seen in the opening of the epistle, the apostle 
will say for himself and others who had the inestimable blessing of being with 
Him upon earth—he will say, rather, ‘‘That which was from the beginning, 
which we have seen, of the Word of life.’”” They have seen somewhat of Him. 
How great a mystery of blessing lies beyond! Not that they are debarred from 
anything; not that they have it put at a distance in any wise; quite the con- 
trary. They are invited and drawn near by the very fulness of the revelation 
itself. We have seen how he continually, as it were, draws nearer in those 
opening words, ‘‘We have heard,’’ ‘‘seen,”’ “‘handled.”’ Yet it is, after all, 
only somewhat of this divine Person, this Son who in His fulness the Father 
only knows. Yet he can say of these Christian fathers, ‘‘Ye have known Him 
who is from the beginning.’’ Here he will not say ‘‘ that which is from the be- 
ginning’? exactly. He does not want to qualify it in this way. In one rela- 
tion it may be qualified, but here he is speaking of a Person whom they know, 
who is the real Person upon whom their eyes have been fixed ever since they 
were drawn to Him by His grace and made His own. He is speaking of One in 
the knowledge of whom they have grown up to where they are now, and their 
growth is by that which they have learnt more and more of Him. They have 
been in His company; they have listened to His words; they have heard told 
out the very thoughts of His heart; they have learnt to look at all things with 
His eyes. They have now, as fathers, as it were proved for themselves that 
world, which, for the young men even, had necessarily been much of an untried 
world. Though they could speak of it as Scripture had declared it, yet they 
could not speak of it exactly as knowing it in experience yet. _ They had not 
yet tested all things in the presence of Christ. The fathers have done this, and 
the world has shriveled up for them into the vanity which belongs to it, and the 
One that abides is Christ, and only Christ. Thus, to have known Him is to 
have known all. It is not that they will not know Him better, but that they 
have got now before them (impossible to be confounded with anything else), 
they have got One who has given rest and satisfaction to their hearts, in whom 
they have found indeed ‘‘all things that pertain to life and godliness,’’ and in 
such a way that there they abide, ‘‘rooted and built up in Him.’’ There is 
plenty to be learnt yet, as has already been said; but as, for us all, the discern- 
ment between good and evil is that which is counted knowledge, so the discern- 
ment between Christ-and all else is the fathers’ knowledge here.* Thus, then, 
we have the three classes before us. He is going to address himself now to each. 


3. But it is very striking, as soon as he begins to address himself to the 
fathers, as we saw first, he has no more to say to them than he had said already. 
How strange that seems at the first thought of it! They have got Him before 
them who is the fulness of knowledge, and they have got Him before them in 
such a way that nothing else can possibly be confounded with Him at all. This 
is what suits the apostle, as it were. He has nothing further in this way to say 
to them. With them the value of the teacher has been realized in such a meas- 
ure as to make them, we may say, independent of the teacher. He seems to say 
on SS eee ae 

































* To know Christ—the eternal Son—there is nothing beyond that, and it is far, far beyond 
all knowledge of relationship and all power for warfare. It was for this that Paul was ever 

ressing on—‘ that I may know Him.” We can well understand the place the fathers would 
have jn the assembly of God. No vigor can supply the lack of that judgment, that poise of 
soul which comes alone from a knowledge of Christ.—S. R. 
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this even of the little children afterwards, but not in the same way as he can 
say it here. The office of a teacher is, in fact, always to make people more and 
more independent of himself. What teacher is there, that is worth anything as 
that, who will not aim to accomplish this? Who is going to keep others always 
in school to himself? What is school for but to enable them to go out from it 
and to live their independent lives apart? Alas, when we think of this, and 

_ look around us! Plenty there are who undervalue teaching. Fathers will not 
do that. Plenty there are who think that they can draw for themselves inde- 
pendently, as it were, from the divine Source, and be in debt to no man. They 
are not fathers ever who admit this. Fathers have learnt the use of teaching, 
and of teachers; but they have learnt, as it was surely the only right thing for 
them to do, that which, as already said, brings them more and more out of the 
school in which they have learnt it. That does not mean, of course, the school 
of God, in which we all are, but the school of the teacher; even when the teacher 
is most thoroughly such, and used of God as such. How blessed to see this kind 
of independence beginning in the soul! In fact, as we shall shortly see, there 
must be a character of this even from the beginning. But here is the full ma- 
turity of such a character. Here are those who have so learnt Christ, and are 
so in His company, that while they still learn, as we all do, perhaps from the 
very mouth of a babe, yet at the same time are not in the same sense scholars 
as once they were. They ‘“‘have known Him that is from the beginning.” 
How sweet it is indeed to know Him so! How blessed if we can see character- 
istics of this sort developing amongst us in the independent life and walk of 
those who are made so just by their recognition of their absolute dependence 
upon Christ, wpon all the fulness of God manifested in Him into which they are 
daily drinking! ‘‘Rooted and built up in Him,” they are ‘‘stablished in the 
faith, . . . abounding therein with thanksgiving.”’ 


The young men are now addressed as before, as in the energy of youth, those 
who have already overcome the wicked one. This is what the little children 
have yet todo. They have to discern antichrist, the falsehood from the truth; 
but with those here, the word of God, the first necessity for doing this, abides 
in them. They have fought in this respect their battle, and come through. 
Thus they are strong as nourished by the Word, for it is ‘‘the food of the 
mighty ”’ still; it is that which gives strength. 


But he has more now to say to them, and his exhortation has to do with that 
in which, after all, they are not yet experienced, in which their new experience 
has to be, and into which their very energy will necessarily lead them. The 
young men, naturally, are those who are going out into the world. Life in this 
sense is beginning with them. Their necessary occupation is in it. They can- 
not refuse, therefore, the having to do with it. But in this world, opposed as it 
is to Christ, there is yet that which, alas, is capable of attracting the heart, even 
of a disciple. The life which he is beginning has in itself its own attractiveness. 
He can be in it for Christ, and is to be. Sanctified by Him and taken out of it 
we are sent into it just as those sanctified; but conflict is implied in this and 
the stratagem of him who is the prince of it, and who can display all its glory 
still for the disciple, as he did of old for the disciple’s Master. The evils that 
are in the world, by daily contact with them, grow familiar, have a natural ten- 
dency to impress us less. We are in it at any rate; have, as it were, to make 
the best of it. The daily wear and tear of things begins; we are not in the re- 
tirement of the family; we are away from home, more or less single and inde- 
pendent in our lives now, exposed thus to varied influences in which the eye 
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may readily affect the heart, and having also in the heart that which can be 
attracted still by that which has overcome so many strong men already. 


Here is the ground of the apostle’s exhortation, then. ‘‘ Love not the world,’’ 
he says, ‘‘nor the things in the world. If any man love the world, the love of 
the Father is not in him.’’ Strong, separative words for those who have but a 
while since come to know the Father, and who have been growing in the knowl- 
edge of the intimacy which this implies! What a thing for the young man en- 
tering the world, the remembrance of that home upon which now his back is 
more or less necessarily turned! The apostle would encompass those spiritu- 
ally young with these affections of One who, blessed be His name, is with us 
per from whose presence we are not to go, whose love has sought us and abides 
with us. 

But the love of the world is inconsistent with the love of the Father. There 
is no element in it which is of Him. It is the great, imposing system which, 
for all the show it makes, has grown out just of its alienation from God. The 
things that are in it are ‘‘the lust of the flesh, the lust of the eyes, and the pride 
of life.’’ These characterize it,—a heart away from God which finds no longer 
its satisfaction in Him,—seeks it no more there, and as a consequence has to 
make its riches just of the things that are in its hands, with nothing beyond; 
the things that pamper fleshly instincts ; the things that raise question and in- 
cite to how many paths of knowledge in a scene which has so many mysteries 
for us. There follows with this ‘‘the pride of life,’’ the realization of man’s 
place over the world, which, indeed, was given him of God from the beginning, 
but which he is all the less enjoying when he seems most conscious of it. It is 
not hard to understand the development here, in days when the desire of knowl- 
edge is so great with us, and the sense of acquirement so strong. In all this, 
the things that attract us have a certain natural and necessary interest. God 
did not put us here amid the wonders of His own creation without meaning 
them to be something to us, and He has, indeed, provided in His own Word that 
which stimulates question, and of a deeper character than mere nature in itself 
could raise. He has provided in it also the answer to these questions in a way 
we very little realize, and, if we turned to Him with them, how should we find 
what, even naturally, our heritage is! But men seek it away from God. 
They go into it to make it a substitute for Himself. They receive it not from 
Him, but from the one into whose hands it has fallen through their sin, and into 
whose hands they have fallen. Thus the most innocent delight can in this way 
draw the soul away from God. While the gifts are valued, they are not valued 
as His gifts, nor Himself trusted in. The gifts draw from the Giver.* 


SSS es Sr eee 

* We have three most important definitions in this brief epistle—of God, of sin, and here of 
the world. God is light and love; sin is lawlessness ; and the lust of the world is described 
in the threefold way—the lust of the flesh, of the eyes, and the pride of life. The application 
of this to the temptation of the woman in Eden has often been noticed, She saw that the tree 
was ‘‘good for food ;” this answers to the lust of the flesh, those more animal and sensual 
appetites, which would include the grosser lusts which have degraded the race. The tree was 
also pleasant to the eyes, answering to the lust of the eyes, that craving of an empty heart 
which has turned from God, and seeks in vain to fill itself by ‘‘the things that are seen.’” 
How Satan has used the tinsel of this gaudy world to stir up lust—for riches, position, 
power—in his captives. But it was also “a tree to be desired to make one wise,” and the 
pride of man has ever asserted itself in claiming wisdom for itself. This sin was that of Sa- 
tan, and is far more subtle than the grosser forms of the world previously spoken of. What 
a blessed remedy for worldliness is suggested in the words ‘“‘of the Father.” Where He and 
His love, and obedience to Him control the life, the world can have little power.—S. R. 
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This, as we know, began in Eden itself, where God had specially provided all 
that was pleasant to the sight and good for food, and destined all that He had 
created beneath man to subjection to him and to minister to his enjoyment. 
God is not the enemy of joy. It is away from Him that we have learned to 
think of Him so, and the effect of the tree of knowledge of good and evil has 
been thus made to turn our eyes away from the tree of life. This spirit intensi- 
fies as it grows, as the world becomes larger, as the material accumulates, as 
men incite one another more and more inthe paths that they have chosen for 
themselves. They learn to rejoice in their independence of God. That will 
which is the highest influence in man must be for them a free will, setting to 
work after its own fashion, with methods of its own, apart from God; a course 
which at the beginning brought death into it, the shadow of which must neces- 
sarily, therefore, lie across it all. But for man this shadow is over the face of God 
Himself. The evil in the world he resents as from a malevolent being envying 
his joys, and the spirit that turns from Him becomes naturally evermore defi- 
ant of Him. Upon all this, however, death must pass; and it does pass. The 

“ commonest and most familiar thing with us now is death. ‘‘The world passeth 
away, and the lust thereof;’’ and where faith does not exist, there is no knowl- 
edge of a path upon which the shadows do not lie. Yet ‘‘He that doeth the 
will of God abideth forever.’’ 


But how should man be brought to believe this? Christ has been here upon 
earth, the Pattern of it; one whose very words were spirit and life, one Himself 
in the joy of the Father, and therefore at whose touch death itself passed. The 
life in Him was eternal life. The Son of God, from the glory which He had 
with the Father before the world was, was in the world to turn men back to Him 
from whom they have wandered. What have they done with Him? Why has 
not this gracious Presence remained with us? The cross was man’s answer to 
the Father’s grace, and the world remains of necessity in the death that it has 
chosen, and with the brand upon it that it has rejected the Father’s Son. Plain 
all this is, indeed, to one who has received the truth which God is proclaiming. 
How can the world have power any more over him who believes that Jesus is 
the Son of God? How can there be any more anything to glory in, save in that 
cross by which the world is crucified to us and we unto the world? And yet 
what a struggle to go through the world unseduced by it! Here is what indeed 
requires all the energy of the young man in Christ, with all his soal awake, and 
everything around him full of fresh interest—as, in a sense, it ought to be. God 
has provided for all this energy. He has provided for us that which, as we oc- 
cupy ourselves with it, more and more satisfies, even while begetting fresh de- 
sire in the soul; and here in occupation with our own things, while in a world, 
too, which, when we learn it rightly, belongs to us, for its true use with God; 
for ‘‘all is yours,’’ says the apostle, ‘‘ whether the world, or life, or death, or 
things present, or things to come.’’ What a mastery over all is here set before 
us to be ours if we so will, but which, as we realize it, instead of lifting the 
heart up with pride, will more and more teach it dependence and the joy of be- 
ing with and under the omnipotent eye of God, who is for us with all that He 
is, and only eager to put us in possession of that which is our own. God give 
His young men to accept this place, and find the true field for deathless ener- 
gies, which abide in the eternal life which He has given them. 

The apostle turns once more now to the little children, and, strangely as at first 
sight it would seem, addresses them as to antichrist. Who would think of that 
as a topic for the babe? But it is not just with prophetical questions that he 
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would oceupy them here. What is antichrist? It is in essence all that is op- 
posed to Christ; all that would substitute itself for Him. ‘‘I have come in 
My Father’s name,’’ says the Lord, ‘‘and ye receive Me not. If another shall 
come in his own name, him ye will receive.’’ If Christ be rejected, antichrist 
must come. If Christ does not satisfy the soul, antichrist will press his claim 
upon it; and here, in fact, even doctrinally in the history of the Church, was 
the first and long struggle of faith. All forms of antichrist were abroad, as 
John says here: ‘‘Even now there are many antichrists.’’ Conflict as to the 
person of Christ began in the very first days. We look back at it now, perhaps, 
to wonder at all the many questions which arose about the glorious person of 
the Son of God. We wonder at the subtleties which grew out of these, and are 
disposed to put much of it down as the mere curious questioning of minds that 
were but too little occupied with the One they questioned of; but underneath it 
all there lay surely that which was of fundamental interest to every soul taught 
of God. If the knowledge of Christ constitutes Christians, then must the enemy 
seek to pervert the truth of Christ in every way which devilish wisdom could 
suggest. 

The little children are in this way peculiarly open to attack. The word of 
God has become a new and wonderful enjoyment to them, but they are yet 
largely ignorant of it, and are only beginning to know Christ, “‘ whom to know 
is? indeed “‘life eternal.’? Here is the secret of the form which the enemy’s 
attack takes. If he can now get, in some way, the very truth of Christ away 
from them, then the whole victory is won without any question. In that early 
Church, which doubtless we often misconceive as to its intelligence, as in other 
ways, there was not yet that intimate acquaintance with the word of God 
upon which so much depended. As we know, it was not in their hands as it 
is in our hands to-day. Men might obtain laboriously a copy of a Gospel, or 
some other book written out by their own hands, perhaps, in order to secure it, 
and the Scriptures did not multiply as even in this form we might expect they 
would. How everything fails with us through lack of the intense desire with 
which our hearts should go after things like these! Now, when Scripture is in 
all our houses and in all our hands, how much acquaintance, after all, have we 
with it? How many terrible gaps are there in our knowledge? Has our famil- 
iarity with it brought all this about? Has it brought contempt, or what? Alas, 
how our unused Bibles cry out against us! Do they not cry into the ear of God? 
Must He not take note of them? And all the various forms of evil that are 
abroad to-day, do they not show how still, for masses, the infancy of things has 
neyer passed ? 

We must not look back to those so-called primitive times expecting to find 
how entirely different things were then with them. Every epistle that we have 
is witness that they were not different. At Rome, amongst those Roman Chris- 
tians whom the apostle had so long been desiring to see, whose faith had come 
abroad so much,—when he actually got there, what was his account? ‘‘All seek 
their own, not the things that are Jesus Christ’s.’? In Ephesus, where he had 
been so long, so that almost all Asia heard the word of God from him at that 
time, how earnestly he warns them of the decay which was already creeping in! 
And in all this men found their opportunity to sow, in this ground so little oc- 
cupied with the true seed of blessing, seed of their own (which was, after all, 
the enemy’s sowing), and to have plentiful crops within the very harvest-field 
of Christendom. The world had hardly woke up with astonishment to find itself 
Christian, when it woke up once more to find itself Arian. Christ was almost 
slipping away, and the Nicene Creed, with the Athanasian, are witnesses to us 
of the necessary conflict by which, under God, the truth was in measure saved. 
But the apostle’s interest here is, as ours must ever mainly be, with individ- 
ual souls, and with conditions out of which these things arose, and still arise. 
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Nor must we expect any bettering. The many antichrists proved for an 
apostle only that it was the “‘last hour.’”? It was a departure from the truth 
once held—a departure which, as that, did not imply mere ignorance, but rejec- 
tion. ‘‘They went out from us,’’ says the apostle, ‘‘but they were not of us; 
for if they had been of us, they would have remained with us, but they went 
out that they might be made manifest that they all are not of us.’? The doubt 
in this last statement implied in the common version does not really exist. The 
- apostle does not say, ‘‘that it might be made manifest that they were not all of 
us.’’ In the nature of things, that would be a contradiction. How could their 
going out make manifest with regard to some what it did not make manifest with 
regard to others? The form of speech here is merely a common form of Greek 
expression. ‘‘Except those days were shortened, no flesh should be saved;’’ 
but the Greek literally says: ‘‘all flesh should not be saved.’’ Here it is plain 
that the going out makes manifest the same thing as to all that go out. It could 
not make manifest as to some what it did not make manifest as to others; and 
‘‘if they had been of us,’’ says the apostle, ‘‘they would have remained with 
us.’’ He that is in Christ abides in Christ, thank God. He that is in the light 
abideth in the light. The apostle has no thought of the divine work in the soul 
being ever undone again, or that He that has begun a good work in any could 
fail to carry it on; but a mixed condition, such as obtains in Christendom, (such 
as, indeed, early obtained, ) makes itself plain in this way; and through this 
the power of the enemy works; the antichrists are found amongst those who, not 
being of us, fall from the truth into the more attractive error. 

But the apostle returns here to the comforting assurance of how amply God 
has provided even for His babes, in view of such things as these. It is to the 
little children that he says: ‘‘But ye have an anointing from the Holy One, 
and ye know all things.’’ Strange that may seem at first; yet he manifestly 
does not mean that they have anything like perfect knowledge, but that in this 
anointing from the Holy One, in the power of the Spirit who abode in them, 
they had really the capacity for the judgment of all such things as might be pre- 
sented to them. In this character, as led of Him, they knew the truth. They 
had but to be subject to One abiding in them, who searched even the deep things 
of God. He had not written unto them, then, because they did not know the 
truth, and as if they were now to take, so to speak, his bare word for it. No, 
they knew it, and that no lie was of the truth. These things never really inter- 
mingled—the lie and the truth. Men may indeed seek to mix them together, 
and for those who are not of the truth themselves the imposition may stand; 
but God does not leave His people to the imperfection natural to them, and 
there is not one lie that they have any need of accepting along with truth, which 
they cannot distinguish from it. Moreover, the spirit of falsehood naturally 
tends to come out in its true character. It may hide itself in sophistry at the 
beginning, but the power of the enemy more and more is’ seen in the opposition 
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to Christ. In the Jewish form it may deny that Jesus is the Christ; in the 
Christian form it will deny the Father and the Son. The great Antichrist in 
whom the full reality of these tendencies will appear will join the Jewish denial 
of Jesus being Christ with the antichristian denial of the Father and the Son; 
and here the point of controversy is always Christ Himself. Men may, after a 
sort, as we well know, own the Father when they deny the Son. In our own 
day, ‘‘the universal Father”’ is held prominently by those who, in fact, deny 
the Son. But the apostle tells us that those who deny the Son have not the 
Father either; and that, on the other hand, ‘‘he who confesseth the Son hath 
the Father also.’”? How can one truly confess the Son without confessing the 
| Father? But the Father only—whose Father may He be? Yours and mine, of 
| sinner or saint alike! The most emphatic affirmation of the Father, therefore, 





may go with the most perfect denial of the Son; but the apostle warns us against 
‘ any possible deception here. All this is merely Satan’s substitute: for truth, 
not the truth; with all its large liberality and plausibility. The very One in 
whom, as we recognize Him, we see God manifest in the fullest way is denied 
by it. Christ Himself is the central point of controversy, and he who confesseth 
the Son must surely accept the Father. 


So that again he carries us back to what was heard ‘‘from the beginning.’’ 
The time when that blessed Voice had first been heard amongst men was indeed 
a beginning, such a beginning as made it seem that there was none before. We 
are to expect no developments beyond this, whatever glories may develop in it. 
We have but to abide in that which He Himself has uttered; and what He has 
uttered, He is. He is the essential truth of His own words. If, then, that which 
we have heard from the beginning abide in us, we too shall abide ‘‘in the Son 
and in the Father.’’ Along with this, to ourselves comes this immense blessed- 
ness; the promise that He hath promised us is eternal life; a promise, because 
in its full manifestation it is still before us. In us, as it is, it is yet to develop 
itself in such a way as alone will show all its power and value. All that it has 
proved itself already to be to us is yet only the anticipation and the earnest of 
the eternal blessing. Thus, in the energy of hope we are to go on, pressing on, 
indeed, to enjoy more and more that which we enjoy already, and kept in the 
light which is thus ever brightening, far from the paths of those who already, 
even in the apostle’s time, were leading men astray. He reiterates the comfort 
here that that anointing which we have received of Him abideth in us, and we 
need not that any one should teach us. We are not disciples of this or that 
man, but of Christ! The truth which we rejoice in as it is ministered to us 
comes to us authenticated not by that which is the mere channel of it, but by 
Him who alone certifies divinely to the soul in the power of this same anoint- 
ing, teaching us as to all things, and which is truth, and with no mixture of 
falsehood whatever in it. Even as it hath taught us, we shall abide in Him. 
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The third division takes in all the remainder of the book, of which it is truly 
characteristic. John’s theme in the Gospel is eternal life in Christ Himself. 
His theme in the epistle is eternal life in the believer. This is the divine nature 
which belongs necessarily to those who are the children of God, and in whom, 
therefore, it produces likeness to God. God is light and God is love—both of 
these. The epistle it is which says that what answer to these in the believer are 
righteousness and love; inseparable from one another, as has been already said: 
for to those who have been loved as God has loved us, nothing but love would 
be the righteous answer. But then, again, love also must have in it this quality 
of righteousness, or it is not true love, but one of those human shams of which 
there are so many. Thus the apostle brings all to the test of practice. ‘‘He 
that loveth not knoweth not God, for God is love;’’ and then: ‘‘ This is the love 
of God, that we keep His commandments.”’ 

1. Here, first of all, we have the singleness and the perpetuity of the life re- 
ceived. It is eternal life, and the divine nature owns nothing to be of it that is 
not according to God. Thus: ‘‘ Whosoever is born of God doth not practise sin, 
for His seed abideth in him, and he cannot sin, because he is born of God.”’ 
Here both things are asserted together. 

1 But we must, first of all, have the standard by which to measure these 
things, and the one standard is Christ Himself. He is not only this, He is 
the Source, also, from which we draw. As we have seen already, we are 
rooted and built up in Him. Abiding in Him as the branch abides in the vine 
(for this figure underlies all that we find here), He abides of necessity in us. 
He is the life-sap from which all fruit must come. In Him we should abide. 
This we have been just now assured of, and we are never taught by John ecer- 
tainly to modify this by any conditions. Yet we can be exhorted to ‘‘abide in 
Him.” The faith which is God’s gift is, nevertheless, to be put forth by us, 
and can be sustained or hindered. There is activity in the life we have, and 
responsibility on our part with regard to it. Whatever God’s grace (and it is 
perfect), yet we are always dealt with as those responsible to yield themselves 
to the grace which has been shown us; and this responsibility is put before us 
with no less simplicity than the grace itself. ‘‘And now, children, abide in 
Him, that if He be manifested, we may have boldness, and not be put to shame 
from before Him at His coming.’’ This is not surely what can happen to the 
believer; but the apostle takes up the Christian according to his profession, test- 
ing it always, as we have seen already—a test which grace enables us to endure. 
We are not called to deny that there are conditions under which we are. We 
are called to realize the grace which meets all the conditions. We are to keep 
under our bodies, and bring them into subjection, lest, even though we may 
have preached to others, we ourselves should be cast away. There is no uncer- 
tainty here in the least, no more uncertainty that, if we do not keep our bodies 
under, we shall be castaways, than that, on the other hand, no Christian, truly 
such, will do other than this. ‘‘ As many as are led by the Spirit of God, they 
are the sons of God.”’ 


Thus the apostle goes on here: ‘‘If ye know that He is righteous, know that 
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every one that practiseth righteousness is begotten of Him.’”? He is speaking 
characteristically, as always, and there is no need of qualification of such things 
as these. He does not put such things to shake one’s confidence, but rather to 
encourage it. The one who walks with God is not unconscious of the fruit 
found in such a walk as this. He is conscious that sin has not dominion where 
grace has dominion; and he has no occasion to shirk the practical application of 
such truths as these. We are the children of God, and what manner of love has 
the Father bestowed upon us, that we should be called His children! It is not 
merely that we are this as born of Him, but that He openly acknowledges us; 
He has acknowledged us, and the Spirit of God is the seal upon us, testifying 
as to what we are. He is the Spirit of adoption. There is no cloud upon this 
at all, and the very opposition that we find in the world only confirms the truth 
of this. ‘‘The world knoweth us not;’? no wonder, ‘‘for it knew Him not.” 
If the world did know us, we should be most unlike Him. The more closely 
we follow in His footsteps, the more we must expect this essential ignorance of 
God in Christ to be manifested with regard to us. 


We are, then, the children of God; not, indeed, manifested as such, as we 
shall be. The life that we have is a life ‘‘ hid with Christ in God.”’ As to our 
external circumstances, nothing distinguishes us from other men. The body in 
which the Spirit of God dwells is yet a mortal body, and we who have ‘‘the 
first-fruits of the Spirit,’”’ yet ‘‘groan within ourselves, waiting for the adoption, 
to wit, the redemption of the body;’’ for we know that if we be manifested, 
‘‘we shall be like Him, for we shall see Him as He is.’’ This has been taken as 
if it meant that we should be changed into His likeness by seeing Him. This, 


- of course, as a present effect of occupation with Him in faith, is true. As we 


gaze upon Him, ‘‘we are changed into His image, from glory to glory, even as 
by the Lord the Spirit;’’ but, nevertheless, this does not seem to be the way in 
which we are to understand what is here. It is also surely true that to see Him 
as He is, as we shall see Him in the day of His manifestation, we must be like 
Him first; and, in fact, we are changed first of all into His likeness, and then 
caught up to be with Him. Every hindrance, everything that would obscure, 
everything that would prevent perfect fitness for seeing Him as He is, morally 
or physically, will be removed from us. The time of perfect vision will have 
come; and we shall at last ‘‘ know, even as we are known.’? What must be 
the transforming energy already of such a hope as this! “(Every one that hath 
this hope in him purifieth himself even as He is pure.’? The hope of being per- 
fectly like Him, in a little while, does not destroy the energy of the present, 
but calls it forth. The joyful assurance of that to which God has destined us 
makes us desire now to anticipate it as fully as we may. The man who hath 
this hope still purifies himself. He has need to do so, for the standard that he 
has before him is one of perfect, of infinite purity, which he cannot say he has 
attained. But he is to attain it, and the power of the Spirit is in him now to 
conform him to the One whom he is soon absolutely to be like. The perfection 
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unattainable here is, nevertheless, that which more and more lays hold upon 
him, and urges him forward to attainment. He does not allow in the mean- 
while any coming short of that which he sees in Christ; and that which detects 
in him, as the perfect light must, everything that is contrary to it, at the same 
time draws him on to the full enjoyment of it. It is the practical statement of 
that ‘‘ one thing I do,’’ which another apostle has given us. 

? We have now once more the contrast between the one who abides in 
Christ and the one who ‘‘hath not seen Him, neither known Him.’’ There is 
no middle ground between these two things. There is no thought of the one 
who has been abiding in Him failing to abide. If he abides, he sins not. If he 
sins, not, he does not know Him now, but he has not known Him. Every one 
that practiseth sin practiseth also lawlessness ; and this is what sin is,—it is 
lawlessness; that is, it is the insubjection of the will to God, The common ver- 
sion is astray here every way, for sin cannot be defined simply as ‘‘ transgression 
of the law,’’ without law being in some sense chargeable with it; but ‘‘ until 
the law sin was in the world,’’ and law only manifested the condition of things 
already existing, while ‘‘ by the law is the knowledge,”’ or recognition, of ‘‘ sin.’ 
It puts the actual lawlessness of man’s nature to a test by positive command; 
and the breach of the command not only reveals a will away from God, but 
makes sin, by the commandment, ‘‘ exceeding sinful.’’ 

How solemn a thing it is that the commandment of God should be to man 
| that which awakes the strife of his soul against it! but this, as we know, was 
| learnt in the Garden at the beginning. One thing denied only, amid all the 
| profusion around of that which testified of his Maker’s love, was sufficient to 
produce suspicion of Him. How the example here of One who was in the world, 
the Servant of the Father’s will, and delighting to be so, doing always the thing 
that pleased Him, rebukes in us the waywardness which, alas, still exists in 
spite of such an example! ‘‘My meat and drink,’’ He says, ‘‘is to do the will 
of Him that sent Me, and to finish His work.’’ Then on the cross we have the 
| perfect revelation of sin in the judgment endured by Him, the perfect revelation 
| fa love which wins us from it, the perfect deliverance from the condemnation 
which would leave us powerless and hopeless. Now then: ‘‘ Whosoever abideth 
in Him sinneth not.”” This is the holiness which is found in faith. How we 
see the apostle testifying of the power of Him who had called him into fellow- 
ship with Himself! How simple on the lips of him who lay on His breast, in 
that wondrous intimacy to which he had been admitted, that ‘‘ whosoever sin- 
neth hath not seen Him, nor known Him!’’ Who can make light of sin that 
has truly looked upon Christ, his Lord? Yet here, as we know, grace itself may 
be so perverted as to permit that which is nothing else than disloyalty to Him. 
‘Children, let no man lead you astray. He that practiseth righteousness is 
righteous, even as He is righteous.’’ The apostle does not mean, of course, that 
in practical attainment he is this, but this is the measure that is before him, a 
measure from which he will not depart. ‘‘ Righteous as He is righteous :’’ that 
is the Christian’s measure of righteousness ; that is what he is aiming after. 
‘He that practiseth sin is of the devil, for the devil sinneth from the beginning. 
For this end hath the Son of God been manifested, that He might undo the 
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works of the devil. Whosoever is begotten of God doth not practise sin, because 
his seed abideth in him, and he cannot sin, because he is begotten of God.’’ 

It is strange that any should plead that this belongs to a certain class of Chris- 
tians, that it is, in fact, an attainment, and not that which is true ofall. It is 
of every one that is begotten of God that the apostle says, ‘‘He cannot sin, because 
he is begotten of Him;’’ and here is the indefectibility of the nature which he 
has received: “his seed abideth in him.’’ That is the engrafted Word by which 
he has been made partaker of a divine nature. Nothing can grow out of this 
seed but that which is according to it. Every seed, as we know, brings forth 
the plant and the fruit that are proper to it. As James has said, ‘‘a fig-tree 
cannot bear olive berries, nor a vine figs.’? The Christian is characterized, thus, 
by what is Christian, and by nothing else. The apostle is speaking, as we see 
always, characteristically. He will not dishonor the Father by allowing aught 
as coming of new birth but that which is worthy of Him. We have learned of 
another apostle to distinguish that which may be in us as, nevertheless, no more 
truly ourselves ; and the faith which thus identifies us with that which is of God 
and good is of necessity a holy principle, and admits no laxity. 

3 But now we are to see the full image of God in His children, and here 
we shall not find righteousness alone, but, as already said, love also. ‘‘ Whoso- 
ever practiseth not righteousness is not of God; nor,”’ on the other hand, ‘“‘he 
who loveth not his brother.”? Notice that with John it is always love of the 
brethren of which he speaks. We are not to take this as if it meant his brother 
man simply. The example that he gives immediately here might seem to imply 
this. Cain was of the wicked one and slew his brother—of course, his brother 
paturally. He slew him because his own works were evil and his brother’s 
righteous ; and this is an illustration of how it is that the world hates the people 
of God; but we find elsewhere the careful definition on the part of the apostle 
as to what he means by “‘brethren.”” ‘‘He that loveth Him that begat,’’ he 
says, ‘‘loveth him also that is begotten of Him.” It is the new nature which 
produces this real kinship, and it is faith that, having introduced into the blessed 
knowledge of God, of necessity produces in us this love to those who manifest 
the divine nature. Yet, of course, when he says, ‘‘He who loveth not his brother 
abideth in death,’’ he is merely dealing with men according to their profession, 
as everywhere through the epistle. He credits them, as it were, with this rela- 
tionship which they profess to have to the people of God, and he presses the 
responsibility, therefore, which springs out of this relationship. But he is care- 
ful to distinguish. It is true, of course, that he who in the true sense loves his 
brother has not reached the limit of love in this way. As the apostle Peter has 
told us, we are to have “‘in brotherly love, love.” This is the full develop- 
ment of the divine nature. Love is the divine nature itself. God is love. 
But while this is true, it is important, nevertheless, to distinguish this love to 
the brethren from that which might be more what men think of as benevolence. 
There is, in the love of which he is speaking, a recognition of God and real man- 
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ifestation of our love to God Himself, for ‘‘he that loveth not his brother whom 
he hath seen, how can he love God whom he hath not seen?’’ He has seen God 
in his brother. If he does not love Him there, how can he speak of loving Him 
where he has not seen Him? It is an unpractical profession merely, which hangs 
in the air. 

But ‘‘ we know that we have passed from death unto life, because we love the 
brethren.’’? Not because we love certain of the brethren, let us remember. We 
may love even the children of God for some other reason than as His children. 
We may love them, perhaps, in gratitude to them for services that we may be 
receiving from them. Further than this, we may mistake for brotherly love 
that which is merely self-love in a subtler form. Men minister to our comfort, 
please us, and we think we love them; and in the true child of God there may 
be yet, after all, as to much that he counts love to the brethren, a similar mis- 
take. A love to the children of God, as such, must find its objects wherever 
these children are, however little may be, so to speak, our gain from them; how- 
ever little they may fit to our tastes. The true love of the children of God must 
be far other than sociality, and cannot be sectarian. It is, as the apostle says, 
“without partiality, and without hypocrisy.’’ This does not, of course, deny 
that there may be differences that still obtain. He in whom God is most seen 
should naturally attract the heart of one who knows God according to the apos- 
tle’s reasoning here. It is God seen in men whom we recognize in the love 
borne to them; but, then, God is in all His own, as the apostle is everywhere 
arguing; and therefore there is nothing self-contradictory in what has just been 
said. 

But we need to keep the line where the apostle draws it. ‘‘He who loveth 
not his brother abideth in death.’’? ‘‘Every one that hateth his brother is a 
murderer, and ye know that no murderer hath eternal life abiding in him.’”’ It 
is plain that the apostle does not look at eternal life here as if it were a matter 
of attainment for the Christian. If the having eternal life were somewhat of 
a high attainment, he would hardly say that no murderer has itin him. One 
would hardly think of saying that ‘‘no murderer’’ was perfectly sanctified. 
The having eternal life is simply the opposite of abiding in death. There is 
no middle ground between these two. But immediately the heart of the disciple 
stirs with a realization of what love is as Christ has shown it. Here is the meas- 
ure of it, in Him in whom it perfectly manifested itself. ‘‘He laid down His 
life for us,”’ and the apostle does not hesitate to go the full length of this as how 
love should manifest itself in the Christian. ‘‘He laid down His life for us, and 
we ought to lay down our lives for the brethren.’’ 


* We come once more, after the apostle’s manner, to the practical test; 
here, the test of love. It is easy to speak of it. The world has its forms and 
phrases, and holds to them all the more zealously because the reality is wanting. 
True love cares not to parade itself. It ‘‘seeketh not its own,’’ but it is, as we 
so often have said, the spirit of service; and thus it is, above all, the spirit of 
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Christ. He, then, that hath this world’s substance, and sees his brother in need, 
and shuts up the bowels of his compassion from him, how doth the love of God 
abide in him? Love is that in which faith works. Therefore he looks first that 
it be really that—the fruit of faith. He will not tolerate a love, whatever works 
it may have to boast of, which is found in those who have not the faith of Christ; 
but all the more earnest is he that if the faith be there, the love which is its 
inseparable companion will be there also, and manifest itself. We are not to 
love in word, nor in tongue, but in deed and truth; and thus it is alone that we 
have any right to recognize ourselves as being of the truth; and this is the only 
way that our hearts have confidence in drawing near to God. He is not laying 
foundations here, as we everywhere see. He is testing those who are professedly 
upon the foundation, which is an entirely different thing. Communion with 
God is his great theme, and communion is not a matter of sentiment merely. 
Tt is a communion in deed as well as in thought. It is communion with One 
who actually gave His life for us, and who went about upon earth doing good, 
and healing all that were oppressed of the devil. It is communion with One 
who even now bears all His people upon His heart before God. How, then, can 
it fail to manifest itself in a life which is the reflection of His life? though, in- 
deed, it be but a reflection, as it must be. 


This is maintained only in communion with Him, and the Spirit of God is the 
power of this communion. How necessary, therefore, that the Spirit be not 
grieved in us—that our heart, as he says, ghould not condemn us! If it does 
this, how sure it is that God, who is “greater than our heart, and knoweth all 
things,’’ finds much more amiss than we are finding! It is only in the light 
of His presence that we can really discern, and if the eye be but for a moment 
turned from Him, the necessary consequence follows. Things become dark to 
us. and if there be but the least wilfulness, a bad conscience carries us further 
from Him instead of bringing us to Him. On the other hand, if our heart con- 
demn us not, then have we boldness, or confidence, toward God; not boldness 
from the sense of our own good condition, but because the Spirit of God is un- 
hindered. He has not to occupy us with ourselves at all, and God is able to 
identify Himself with those who honor Him in their walk and ways. Tt is ‘‘the 
effectual, fervent prayer of the righteous man’’ that ‘‘availeth much,’’ and so 
the apostle here: “ Whatsoever we ask we receive of Him, because we keep His 
commandments and practise the things that are pleasing in His sight.’’ ‘The 
‘whatsoever we ask’? will necessarily get its character in this way. ‘‘If ye 
abide in Me,’’ says the Lord Himself, ‘and My words abide in you, ye shall ask 
what ye will, and it shall be done unto you.” 
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“‘This,’’ then, ‘‘is His commandment, that we believe on the name of His 

Son Jesus Christ and love one another, even as He gave us commandment.’’ 
Faith always comes first, and puts Christ in His place, and then the fruit fol- 
lows. ‘‘He that keepeth His commandments abideth in Him, and He in him.”’ 
We must abide in Christ, in order that Christ may abide in us ; and while this 
is always true of the believer, that he abides in Christ, yet there is a practical 
realization of this which requires faith to be in energy, and as to which, there- 
fore, we may well be exhorted. The Spirit given to us is the One who main- 
tains us in the realization of it; but the Spirit is the Spirit of Christ, and keenly 
sensitive to anything that is not of Him. 


2. Immediately we have now the assurance of this. The Spirit of God in the 
saint is He who claims him for Christ, and uses him for Christ. How anxious, 
as we may say, is He to use him in every sense for Christ; and in those early 
days, as we know, when, at least, unbelief was not systematized as it has been 
now so long, the very words spoken amongst the people of God were more con- 
sciously, no doubt, than at any time since, words that were ‘‘as oracles of God.’’ 
Men knew what it was to speak by the Spirit as itis little understood now; and 
this so much that it might even give opportunity for evil spirits to come in and 
speak too, with a power which might be accredited for what it assumed to be, 
the power of God. Thus the word here,—not to believe every spirit, but to 
‘“prove the spirits, whether they are of God, because many false prophets are 
gone out into the world.’’ The false prophets are certainly no fewer in number 
at the present time than when the apostle spoke; yet, in general, we may say 
they assume less divine authority. We have sunk down so far into the wisdom 
of the world that man is credited with a place which God has lost. Inspiration 
is the inspiration of genius, rather than of God. We are more and more getting 
to lose the reality of the last, just as we are coming more and more to believe in 
the former. We believe in brilliancy, in eloquence, in intellect, in whatever 
you please in this way, but the assumption of speaking in any direct way by the 
Spirit of God no more exists, for the mass, except as one may say that the Spirit 
of God is as liberal as men are, and speaks in very diverse fashion,—in poets, 
philosophers, and all the acknowledged leaders among men. 


It is indeed, as we know, coming to be thought once more that spirits speak 
through men; but this is not the sign of return to the old faith, but rather the 
sign of fullest departure from it. Certainly the test that the apostle applies 
here to speaking by the Spirit of God is one which the present day would count 
illiberal. It is the “‘spirit that confesseth Jesus Christ come in flesh?’ that is 
‘‘of God,” and “‘every spirit that confesseth not Jesus Christ come in flesh is 
not of God.”’ How ill this suits a time when men can unite with those profess- 
ing every false faith in the world, and count it Christian charity to do so! There 
is none of this in John. There is for him ‘“‘a thing of antichrist”? abroad, to 
which he is very sensitive, and he is sure that Satan, wherever he works, has for 
his object of attack Christ, as if it were Christ only. Thus it is a spirit of anti- 
christ ‘‘that confesseth not Jesus Christ come in flesh.”? He is not satisfied, 
even, that Christ should be left owt. He must be confessed, and in the full truth 
of His coming in flesh; that is, plainly, of His deity as well as His humanity. 
How could He ‘“‘come in flesh,’’ if He had no existence previous to His man- 
hood? But Christ come in flesh is more than a theophany. He is not God dis- 
played in man as He might be in one merely supereminent among men, in whom 
that created image of God, in which man was at the beginning, is more than 
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usually manifest. No, it is “Christ come in flesh’? that alone answers to what 
is faith in Him. ‘In flesh,” not in the Spirit by which He spake, but in true 
humanity, characterized by that which testifies of weakness,of a nature that 
disdains nothing that is of man, save only the effects of the fall. 

“The thing of antichrist,’ as he speaks of it here, may be something negative 
rather than positive, and may answer its purpose even better in that way. If 
Christ is not positively before the soul, it is enough: the enemy’s work is done; 
though he will do what he can, no doubt, even to destroy mere orthodoxy be- 
cause of the truth that is in it; and of the truth he is afraid. Here is that by 
which God may work at any time, but he cannot prevent this. The truth is in 
the world, and he. cannot get it out of it. The best he can do often is to let 
men slumber and forget it; and, indeed, an orthodoxy that has no life in it, that 
can exist and go in company with all that is not of Christ, is a witness against 
Him, of which Satan is perfectly conscious. The truth professed makes men 
witnesses spite of themselves, witnesses for or against what they profess ; and 
thus Satan’s work may be well done by those who are orthodox enough, yet god- 
less. Satan will do more when his time comes, when the restraint upon him, 
of which another apostle has spoken, shall be removed, and when he will testify 
his zeal against orthodoxy itself, and set himself against ‘all that is called God 
or that is worshiped,’’ and cause men to apostatize and blaspheme the Lord who 
bought them; but it is not his time yet. ‘‘The mystery of iniquity ’’ works, 
but it works as ‘‘mystery.”” Thus he has to content himself largely with a 
Christian world that dishonors Christ, to whom Christ is not a necessity; which 
can throw its all-embracing arms around Jew and infidel and what not, and ad- 
mire, in its blindness, its Christianity in doing so. 

How illiberal is John in this respect! How fierce his invective even against 
a negative antichrist! Christ must be confessed, and confessed amid the full 
truth of what He is. All outside of the truth of this confession of a true Christ 
is the world, and the world in opposition to Him. “Ye are of God, children,” 
he says, ‘‘and have overcome them; because greater is He that is in you than he 
that is in the world. They are of the world; therefore speak they as of the 
world, and the world heareth them.’’? It must be a very different world in 
which the truth can be popular, or in which those who hold it can in any wise 
expect to be popular. It is those who speak of the world whom the world hear- 
eth. There is no idea with the apostle of a world that is gradually being leav- 
ened by the truth, and which is ceasing, therefore, to be the world in reality. 
Judge it by its works to-day. What is the spirit that animates it but still ‘‘the 
lust of the flesh, and the lust of the eyes, and the pride of life,”’ with a daily 
accumulating material for these things to manifest themselves in? It is not 
a thing gained if the sharp line between the world and the people of God is 
scarcely to be found, and a Christian world has become, as it were, a matter 
of course, and arouses no inquiry. This is a thing that we may well covet at 
the present time—to get back this sharp line of distinction, even if it involve 
the apparent haughtiness of being able to say, ‘‘ We know that we are of God, 
and the whole world lieth in the wicked one.’? The apostle, if he says, owe 
are of God,’’ can add to this : “He that knoweth God heareth us; he that is not 
of God heareth not us.’’? Now the bewilderment is becoming such that it is no 
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longer allowable to say this, even though the ‘‘us’’ means, as of course it does 

mean, the apostles. But these men speaking by an inspiration of God, such as 

none of us can claim to-day, are being largely taken from us. We are learning 

once more to think of them rather as fishermen of Galilee, and to realize the 

large human element that enters into their writings. It is serious, therefore, to 

listen to the apostle as he closes with the assurance that, ‘‘ By this ye know the 
- Spirit of truth and the spirit of error.”’ 


3. John hates because he loves, and he would not love if he did not hate. 
The Lord, as we know, does not hesitate to use such words as these, and to claim 
for Himself a place in which all the claims of mere human love must be, in com- 
parison, forgotten. The apostle is assured, spite of his vehemence against all 
that is in opposition to Him who is his one Object, that it is love in which he 
dwells; it is love God has revealed, which is His nature, and that it is every one 
that loveth and none other that is begotten of God and knoweth God. This 
love has been manifested for him in one infinite display which makes him count, 
as it were, nothing else to be love in comparison with this. ‘‘God hath sent 
His only-begotten Son into the world, that we might live through Him.” It is 
plain that you must be orthodox at least to have the joy of this. God did not 
send some one into the world who had no such relationship to Himself as this. 
He sent His Only-begotten. He had not another so near to Him. It is the full 
wealth of His heart that He has poured out here for our acceptance, and it was 
our necessity that moved Him. We were dead, and in thus awaking us by His 
love, awaking us to love, we live through Him. ‘‘Herein,”’ then, ‘‘is love;” a 
love which found us enemies, which has won us from enmity to peace and rec- 
onciliation with Him. ‘‘God, for His great love wherewith He loved us, even 
when we were dead in sins, hath quickened us together with Christ.’? Sin was 
a reality with Him, and cost Him much for its removal. He ‘‘sent His Son to 
be the propitiation for our sins.’’ ‘Tf, then, God so loved us, we also ought to 
love one another.’’ The love that we have received is love that not only enables 
but compels to this. The unseen God is manifested now for us in these, the ob- 
jects of His love. Is it any question if our hearts must embrace them? If God 
has become to us the one Reality that He truly is, must not fellowship with Him 
put us in fellowship with the love which He has to others? This is the way His 
own love, then, is perfected in us—produces, that is, its fruit; and thus He has 
‘‘given us of His Spirit.’’ It is not, ‘‘He has given us His Spirit,” exactly, but 
a nature which is ‘of’? Him, and which makes fellowship with Him a certainty 
and a necessity. Thus we abide in Him and He in us—Father, Son and Spirit 
witnessing together in us, with us. 


Is it a love that willingly accepts limit, and that is really narrowed by this 
necessary opposition to the world, with all the elements that make it up? No: 
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‘‘ We have beheld, and bear witness, that the Father hath sent the Son to be the 
Saviour of the world.’’ It is the world alone that rejects this salvation, and will 
have nothing of this love; that of necessity pleases itself; therefore outside all 
the light and joy and peace which are brought to us by it. For the world itself 
Christ is the only hope. We can promise none anywhere except as it is to be a 
hope in Him. This world needed a Saviour, and God has provided One; but 
there is no other entrance, therefore, into blessing but through faith in Him. 
‘Whosoever shall confess that Jesus is the Son of God, God abideth in him and 
he in God.”? Thus ‘‘we know and believe the love that God hath to us.”” We 
know it, and believe that there is in it an infinity which yet we have not known. 
This love is that in which alone we have found God, we who naturally were 
without Him, and we have thus found Him as our home, our dwelling-place, 
that which the psalmist sees to have been ever for men their ‘‘dwelling-place in 
all generations’? (Ps. xc. 1). Had they realized this, how well would it have 
been with them! for ‘‘he that dwelleth in the secret place of the Most High 
abideth under the shadow of the Almighty”’ (Ps. xci. 1). But it is only the 
Second Man in whom this was ever naturally realized. For all else it has come 
to them as a revelation, and as the fruit of that salvation which is theirs through 
it. Thus God abides in us in the full reality of His glorious name. God He is 
indeed who has done this, God of all circumstances, God who is over all, through 
all and in all, God whose love has been perfected with us, so “‘that we may have 
boldness in the day of judgment” itself, ‘‘because as He is’’ (notice how the 
apostle identifies Christ with God)—‘‘ because as He is, even so are we in this 
world.’’ 

How he brings it down to us, this perfect love, encompassed as we are with 
the evidence of sin, and the ruin that sin has wrought, and of a judgment that 
awaits it! Even in this world we are as Christ is. He does not say as Christ 
was, because that would carry us back to His life on earth, and would make us 
think of moral likeness between ourselves and Him; and however grace may 
have wrought this, it is not that which gives boldness in view of judgment; nor 
could we say, without a tremor, that as He was, so are we. Not in any sense 
could we say this. Yet we can look up to the blessed place in which He is, and 
where we know He is for us, with the assurance in our hearts of what He has 
said, that because He lives we shall live also, and we can say, ‘‘ As He is, even 
so are we in this world.’? He does not say, ‘‘ As He is, so are we going to be 
when we leave the world.” He is speaking of the perfection of our acceptance 
in the Beloved, which is what alone casts all fear out of the soul. Our eyes are 
off self and upon Him; and thus His perfect love casteth fear out of us. Love 
has thus been perfected with us, not ‘‘our love is made perfect,’’ as the common 
version most wrongly has it, but God’s love has been perfected in regard to us. 
Tt has found its way and wrought its will in blessing for us, and is not satisfied 
as long as it sees in us the least element of fear remaining ; for, ‘‘there is no 
fear in love,’ but love and fear are (in this sense of fear—the fear that hath 


torment) antagonistic to one another. How little can the heart go out towards 
Mesa) 
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One whom it dreads as the God of judgment! The mother could better suffer 
the anguish of her child than God allow the torment of doubt in one of His own; 
but how, then, is it that there may, after all, be such among His people? The 
apostle’s answer is, ‘‘ He that feareth is not perfected in love.’’? He has not learnt 
aright, as he should have learnt, the lesson which God is teaching him. He has 
not looked enough in the face of Christ, who is the manifestation of love. He 
is not perfect in his lesson; and yet this is the basis of all blessing for us, and 
this is that which works in transforming power to make us what He desires to 
have us. ‘‘ We love, because He hath first loved us.”’ 

4. The apostle goes on, after his manner constantly, to test as to the truth of 
all this. Everything that is of God in us has to be tested. The world is the 
very place for this, and the things spoken of here are of so precious a nature that 
it makes it of absolute importance that they should be known in reality; that 

there should be no mistake about this, no misconception even in the Christian 
as to what is their true character. Christians, as we know, may themselves 
make the most serious mistakes, and in nothing so much as with regard to love. 
We mistake so easily the sentiment for the reality, and we may even say we are 
conscious of this love. What do we want more? But the apostle is not satisfied 
with emotions. Nothing more easily deceives us than these emotions. Some, 
as we know, are more easily susceptible of these than others. With one, that 
which he feels will readily overflow, the eyes and tongue and all else bearing 
witness to it; while another, with more repressive power, may show no sign, 
simply because that which he has is of a deeper character. We all know how, 
under a man’s eloquence or under the power of the truth itself, with some there 
will be a rush of emotion where there is no seed really sown in the heart. What 
the apostle would say is that, if the seed is sown, there will be something spring- 
ing from it. If one says, I love God, I cannot see his love, I cannot test it; but 
here is his brother, whom he calls his brother and yet hates: he is a liar, then, 
‘¢for he that loveth not his brother whom he hath seen, how can he love God 
whom he hath not seen?’’ And the very commandment that we have from 
Christ is that we love one another:—a commandment given us at the hour of 
His departure from the world, with all the solemnity attaching to this, and in 
the performance of which, as the Lord says, men shall know that we are His 
disciples, because we have love to one another. This commandment, such an one 
is manifestly violating ; for He hath said, ‘‘If ye love Me, keep My command- 
ments.’’? ‘‘This commandment have we from Him, that he who loveth God love 
his brother also.’’? It will be the necessary result of love to God. Nevertheless, 
it is a commandment. Alas, with the flesh in us, we may so easily encourage 
that which is not of God, building ourselves up, it may be, upon some evil that 
we have suffered or believe that we have suffered, and thus seeking to shelter 
ourselves under the plea of righteousness from the commandment of love. How - 
important, then, that we should be reminded that these things dwell together; 
that if you tear them apart, you destroy both! 

Here the apostle takes the widest sweep, so that we shall not imagine that it 
is just Christians who are in their full character manifesting this, that we are 
bound to. No; ‘‘ Whosoever believeth that Jesus is the Christ is begotten of 
God.’’ Certainly it must be true faith, and not mere orthodoxy. That is as 
strongly put here as it well can be; nevertheless, there may be true faith in 
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Jesus when, after all, there are many things contrary to this, and to all that is 
implied in it in the lives of His own, and there are those of whom we can have 
no doubt, in fact, that they are Christians, with whom, nevertheless, it is suffi- 
ciently hard to walk in company. Yet, ‘‘whosoever loveth Him that begat, 
loveth him, also, that is begotten of Him.’’ How can our hearts refuse those 
who are thus the fruit of the same love which has embraced us also, and to which 
we owe our all? But here, again, is a cross-check: ‘‘ Hereby we know that we 
love the children of God, when’’—what? When we can never separate our- 
selves from them? When we have a boundless charity that believes all things, 
so as practically to see no evil? No, but ‘‘ when we love God, and keep His 
commandments.’? And this last is urged so that we may not overlook it here. 
‘This is the love of God, that we keep His commandments.’’ There is nothing 
else that is worth calling love. Love to God is the spirit of obedience. It is 
that which subjects the whole life to Him. How can it be love to Him whose 
authority we admit, and whose perfection in the exercise of it we cannot really 
doubt for a moment, and yet at the same time refuse obedience to Him? What 
is this path that His commandments mark out for us but a path of peace, as it is 
a path of victory over all that would destroy peace? Subjection to God is that 
which is peace to the whole universe. To be with God is the only way, there- 
fore, of entering into it; and while there are difficulties on all sides,—for the 
world is around us, a world which knew not God’s beloved One who came into 
it, and knows Him no more now than it ever did,—nevertheless, ‘‘he that is be- 
gotten of God overcometh the world; and this is the victory that hath overcome 
the world, our faith.’’ If we have faith at all, we have in that respect overcome 
it; for faith is the one thing of which the world is not capable. ‘“Who is he 
that overcometh the world but he that believeth that Jesus is the Son of God?” 
He does not say here ‘‘the Christ,’’ but the One from the Father’s bosom, the 
One who manifests the Father; so that not to recognize Him is to be blind and 
deaf, or, as Scripture in its strong way puts it, spiritually “dead.’’? A thing 
that is dead has no place longer practically in the creation of God. Life is what 
is necessary for this; but is that ‘‘life’? which has neither ears, nor eyes, nor 
heart; which does not warm and brighten under the display of divine glory? 
The faith that Jesus is the Son of God is that, then, which speaks of eyes and 
ears and heart awake and responsive to the Creator. 


Jesus is the Son of God; yet in what strange manner did He come! And yet 
how suitable to His glory and to our condition! ‘‘This is He that cometh by 
water and blood, Jesus Christ ’’—two things absolutely necessary :—cleansing 
morally, and from guilt; not water only needed, not the mere moral cleansing, — 
although surely that,—but the righteousness of God needing to be met; for love 
and righteousness, as we have seen, must go together. Sunder them, and you 
have neither. But this, then, is man’s condition. This is what has brought 
the Son of God into the world He made. Only when He had reached the cross 
had He reached the place of our necessity. The water and the blood came to us 
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out of the side of the dead Christ; and here, as we know, the Spirit breaks out 
in witness, as in the mouth of John in the Gospel, and in the scriptures which 
he quotes there. The Spirit has come Himself upon earth as the fruit of it, to 
give fuller testimony, and now the Spirit, which is the truth, bears witness with 
the water and the blood, and the three agree in one. Itis a witness upon earth, 
as upon earth it is needed. The passage which speaks here of witness in heaven 
is a mere interpolation, as is fully agreed now by all. The Spirit upon earth is, 
in fact, the abiding witness of the full accomplishment of redemption for us. 
Although He was even from the beginning striving with men, and working in 
them, yet there could be no witness such as is at the present time, until at last 
the water and the blood had given testimony to the Redeemer and to His accom- 
plished work. Now the witness is in all His people. We receive the witness of 
credible men, but what a witness is here! This is the witness of God Himself, 
who has borne witness concerning His Son; and he that believeth on the Son of 
God has not merely a witness outside himself, as in Scripture, (important as this 
is, and that upon which faith must ever build,) but he has also the witness in 
himself, not as something entirely distinct and separate from the Word, but as 
that which makes the Word itself a living Word, an oracle of God within him, 
a blessed Voice to which heart and conscience respond—the whole new man; 
who thus walks in a new glory revealed to him—in the light of the opened 
heavens, transforming all upon which it falls. How lightly men now treat 
faith, even when they declare they themselves have it! How simply Christians, 
so called, can accept what they characterize as the unity of the religious element, 
in such a way as to do away with the simple necessity of faith in the Son of 
‘God! Yet ‘‘he that believeth not God hath made Him a liar.’”’ How? Be- 
cause he does not own the marks of divine workmanship in creation? Or be- 
cause he does not believe in the common Father of men? No; but ‘‘ because he 
hath not believed in the witness that God hath witnessed concerning His Son.”’ 
All they that do not credit this are under that awful responsibility of which the 
apostle speaks here. And if ‘‘this is the witness, that God hath given to us 
eternal life,’’ this life he also witnesses to be ‘‘in His Son,’’ and in His Son alone. 
People are not to say, Well, it is in His Son, but it may be, nevertheless, for 
those also who are ignorant of Him, who have not seen the glory which is really 
His. No, it is in His Son after this manner, so that ‘‘he that hath the Son hath 
life, and he that hath not the Son of God hath not life.’? Here is the line of sep- 
aration fixed by God Himself between faith and unbelief. There are not differ- 
| ot ‘‘forms of faith,’’ as the poet would persuade us, but there are many forms 














of unbelief; and one faith, which is in the Son of God. 
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Yet it is true, also, that those who have eternal life in the Son of God may 
yet be ignorant of the immensity of their blessing. ‘‘These things,’’ therefore, 
the apostle writes, that those who believe on the name of the Son of God (that 
is, on what He is, which His name declares) may know that they have eternal 
life. It is the Word here, as we see, that is competent, and alone competent, 
to secure them in this knowledge. He writes, that they may know. They are 
to build upon the assurance that God has given thus in His Word, and the pres- 
ence of the Spirit of God in us does not make us independent of a testimony 
which He Himself has given, but builds us upon it. The Word tests all. It is 
that which alone is competent to unravel all the subtleties of the human heart, 
and all the subtleties by which Satan would deceive the sons of men, and to 
bring into the clear apprehension of everything, the light of revelation giving 
everything its proper character and its proper place. 

5. The apostle closes his epistle with a practical word for those so blest. God 
has manifested Himself in order that we may have the full blessedness of this 
manifestation. We are left as weak in ourselves, as helpless as ever; but we 
have revealed in Him a fulness which is perfectly available for us, and of which 
it is indeed an urgent necessity that we should avail ourselves ; but how strange, 
then, that we should need to be urged so to avail ourselves! Does not the ful- 
ness that we have in God shame indeed the emptiness that is so often our prac- 
tical condition? Why is it we are not more manifestly ‘‘ filled up into all the 
fulness of God’??? We are in the One who has this fulness for us. Neverthe- 
less, in the true sense, we have to make it ours; and therefore the apostle urges 
upon us here the blessedness of prayer. It is what we find constantly in Serip- 
ture, where we have in the fullest way our blessings declared to us—immutable 
blessings, which no hostile power can deprive us of, and yet how much, alas, 
they exist as if they did not exist for us! God ‘‘hath blessed us with all spirit- 
ual blessings in heavenly places in Christ.’’ What do we want, then, to possess 
ourselves of these? Just to mount in faith to that pure and blessed place in 
which they are found, to Him in whom they are found, and to have our hearts 
set upon the attainment of things that receive thus their character. So here: 
‘“This is the boldness which we have towards Him, that if we ask anything ac- 
cording to His will, He heareth us; and if we know that He heareth us, what- 
soever we ask, we know that we have the petitions which we have asked of 
Him.’’? How different this wonderful and triumphant assurance from the kind 
of prayer that we so often find ourselves making, and from the effect, also, as 
far as we can realize it, of the prayers that we make. Do we know that, what- 
ever we ask, we have the petitions which we have asked of Him? How good it 
would be always to know that! Can we not know it, then? The apostle evi- 
dently speaks of it as the simplest thing that can be. If we know that He hear- 
eth us, we know that we have the petitions. . Do we know that He heareth us? 
Do we know, as the result, that we have the petitions? Do we act as if we 
thought so? Is there not often some perplexity in our minds about it? What 
is the meaning of this, but that we have not risen into the atmosphere where all 
is clear? We are down in the earth valleys too much, with our view bounded 
by objects which, however great to us, are small indeed in comparison with the 
immensity of the heavens. Let us get up where our blessings are. Let us seek 
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to possess ourselves of these blessings. Let us here covet, covet earnestly, covet 
the best gifts, and see whether God will deny them to us. It is surely impossi- 
ble that He who has made them our own should think of denying. If we are 
content to let the earth draw our boundary lines for us, and to limit ourselves 
by the things with which faith has no proper occupation,—if our hearts are set 
upon that whieh God has never secured to us, and of which, therefore, we can 
indeed have little assurance that we ask according to His will,—all will be as 
mean and beggarly in result as we have made ourselves mere beggars and not 
the children of God’s family of faith. Let our first prayer be, if we do not real- 
ize the prospect which the apostle has set before us in such words as we have 
here, that He would lift us up into the sphere in which our blessings are, and 
make us at home where our home is. We shall still, of course, be on earth to 
do His will and run upon His errands, and find happiness in all this. Our com- 
petence, indeed, for the whole life on earth is that which we find in Him who 
is in the heavens. To possess ourselves of that which God has sealed to us in 
His Son and made our own, how can we lack ability? And to do God’s will on 
earth, if we covet that as what is really living, how, again, can we lack ability ? 
This is the region in which the apostle is, in his exhortation and in his encour- 
agement. It is open to us, we may be sure, and the word remains good here, 
‘We have not, because we ask not;”’ or, we ‘‘ask, and have not, because we ask 
amiss.’’ 

In this place one is able to realize what sin is in the believer, in a brother, 
and the awful reality of it asa way of death, which may end governmentally in 
that, as we see in Corinthians. ‘‘If any one see his brother sinhing a sin not 
unto death, he shall ask, and He will give him life, for them that sin not unto 
death.’’? Still notice, ‘‘He will give him life,’’ although the sin be not unto 
death; yet it leads in that direction, although it has not involved as yet a cer- 
tainty of it. There is a sin which involves this: ‘‘there is a sin unto death: 
Ido not say of it,’’ adds the apostle, ‘‘that ye should make request.”’ ‘‘ All 
unrighteousness is sin.’? Every departure from God’s measure of things, from 
God’s perfect, indefectible will is sin; but how contrary is it all, as the apostle 
would have us realize here, to the very end which God has given us, that there 
should be any sinning whatever. ‘‘ We know that whosoever is begotten of 
God sinneth not, but he that hath been begotten of God keepeth himself, and 
the wicked one toucheth him not.’’ These are not words with regard to a spe- 
cial class among believers, for there are not some believers who are not begotten 
of Him. He is speaking of what is the proper character (looked at according to 
its nature), and what is the necessary fruit of that seed of the Word of God, the 
seed of faith which abides in them. Must not that spring up? Can it bear 
other fruit than that which belongs to it, and justifies it? Surely not. And 
notice how sin, here, is that which permits at once the awful touch of the wicked 
one. What a thing to alarm our consciences, and to make us realize its awful 
character! Here is one in whom, (in whose power, ) the whole world around us 
lies. ‘‘We are of God,”’ though in the midst of it; and ‘‘we know that the Son 
of God is come, and hath given us an understanding that we should know Him 
that is true,’’ and should know Him not simply as an object before us, however 
blessed, but that ‘‘we are in Him that is true, in His Son Jesus Christ.”’ He 
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know that the Son of God is 7come, and hath given us | ch. 4.2. 
an understanding that we should "know him that is |¥OyA02" 
true; and we are 7in him that is true, “in his Son Jesus] 1.1. 
Christ. He is the *true God and ‘eternal life. Chil-|4% 7?" 
dren, ¢guard yourselves from idols. ne 
of. Ino. 1,1. ech. 1.2; ef, Jno. 17, 2,8, d 1 Cor, 10, 14; of. Col. 3.5. 


is the true God (the apostle has no idea as distinguishing Him in this sense 
from the Father), He is the true God, there is no other. He is at the same time 
| the Eternal Life, the Life which has been manifested in the world, the life, also, 
| which is in us, the life which He who is its Source for us controls, and in which 
He acts,—Christ living in us, Christ possessing us, Christ the wisdom, the power, 
the sanctification of our souls, Christ the revelation of God to us; from which, 
| if we stray but a step on either side, we come to an idol. ‘‘Children,’’ is the 
| last word of the apostle,—the word that he would have remain with us, the wit- 
ness against everything that would draw away our souls from Christ,—‘‘ Chil- 
dren, guard yourselves from idols.”’ 
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ever: ‘Grace, mercy, peace shall be with you* from Pin 
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* Many read, “‘us.”” 


NOTES. 


THE Second Epistle of John is most evidently an appendix to the First, dwell- 
ing upon the same truth in part, and in the same way, with only an emphasis 
put upon that which we have seen all through the First Epistle to be of special 
importance. As the divine nature is manifested in righteousness and love, so 
here truth, which is the foundation of all righteousness, is emphasized in con- 
nection with love. The inseparability of these two has been already sufficiently 
before us. Here it is truth that is emphasized, that love must be in the truth, 
not setting it aside, not going beyond the bounds that it imposes—if we can, in- 
deed, call them bounds. 

In the Third Epistle we shall find that it is Jove that is emphasized, that the | 
truth must be in love. 

Here is what would strike any one, that the apostle addresses himself toa 
woman,—‘‘the elect lady and her children,’’—the only epistle written in this 
way in Scripture. There must be, of course, a meaning in this. If he were 
writing to an assembly, it would be assembly responsibilities that would be nat- 
urally dealt with. “If he is writing to an individual, it will in the same way be 
individual responsibilities. And if it be one, as here, who stands in peculiar 
relationship to the assembly, a woman whose responsibilities in this way are 
often apt to be considered of the smallest, then it may be held for certain that 
he is enforcing the duty which belongs to every one, as illustrated thus in one 
who might be supposed to have, if any, a freedom from them. The great matter 
about which he writes is still that which he has shown us to be the concern even 
of the little children, the matter of antichrist; not now of the special antichrist 
of the last days, but those who were already casting the shadow of the future 
upon the present. Many deceivers had already gone forth into the world, 
who confessed not Jesus Christ’ coming in flesh. Already we see that not only 
was the world full of hostility to Christ, but that Satan was working among 
those who professed faith in Him, to destroy the testimony which God had raised 
up. We need not wonder how the apostle’s zeal flames out. It is love that 
speaks in him, a burning love to Christ, without which there is no divine love to 
any. Love, therefore, must be in the truth, which Christ is, the grand truth 
which gives character to all else. 

The apostle begins by assuring this elect lady and her children, not only that 
he loves them ‘‘in truth,’’ but ‘‘for the truth’s sake.’’ Thus all they that knew 
the truth would unite in such alove. This truth would abide in the power of 
God. Nothing could indeed destroy it, maintained of God in the face of all op- 
position. With the courage derived from this, we start here; and ‘‘grace, mercy 
ee eae 
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and peace’’ are thus assured ‘‘from God the Father and from Jesus Christ, the 
Son of the Father,’’* the One in whom the truth displays all its glory. 

The apostle writes in the joy of having found, among the children of her whom 
he addresses, those walking in the truth according to the commandment received 
from the Father, which is, ‘‘that we believe on the name of His Son Jesus 
Christ,’’ and then ‘‘that we love one another.’’? Thus love is free to manifest 
itself. No new commandment, as he repeats from his former epistle, but ‘‘ that 
which we had from the beginning ;’’ but then, ‘‘this is love, that we walk 
after His commandments.’’ There is to be no new version of it, no addition, no 
alteration of any kind. What was heard from the beginning may, of course, be 
ever better understood, more fully realized, but it must remain the same. It is 
plain how the positive perfection of inspiration is implied in this. There is no 
allowance of any human element which could touch this. Yet deception was 
already fully at work. Many deceivers had gone forth into the world, and they 
struck boldly at what was the foundation, the centre, the heart of all, ‘‘ Jesus 
Christ coming in flesh.’? History is full of these attempts of the enemy. What- 
ever form they might take all through, there was the one aim in it, to take 
Christ, in the full blessedness of what He is, from the soul; and all had need to 
be upon their guard. He writes to those whom he recognizes as walking in the 
truth, those who knew the truth, loved on this account, and yet he has to say, 
“‘Look to yourselves, that we lose not the things which we have wrought, but 
that we may have full recompense.”’ So subtle and so insidious are the approaches 
of evil! The confidence of love in those professing Christianity, might lead, 
even from its unsuspicious frankness, to a reception of that which had in it the 
germ of antichrist. Wherever it was found, even in its most incipient character, 
“whosoever goeth forward,’’ (develops something that is new,) ‘‘and abideth 
not in the doctrine of Christ, hath not God.’’ It is not a mere human mistake, 
for which we may apologize. It is the deadly power of him whose works Christ 
came to destroy, and who would himself fain destroy the work of Christ. “He 
that abideth in the doctrine hath both the Father and the Son.’’ Everything 
turns upon the possession of the true Christ, without whom there is no revelation 
of God at all—in whatever form; nothing but the widespread idolatry of the human 
heart. Thus, if any one came, not bringing this doctrine (he does not exactly 














* The salutation seems to include the question involved. We saw in the First Epistle that 
it was denial of the Son of the Father that designated the Antichrist. So here, the full title 
is given, in face of that evil which would deny it. : §. R. 
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say, even, bringing some other doctrine, but not owning this), he was not to be 
received into the house, or given a common greeting. That is the force of the 
word, which ‘‘bidding him God-speed,”’ as in our common version, misinter- 
prets. There might not be positive sympathy with his views, but yet the care- 
less putting sanction upon them by want of outspoken refusal; thus he that 
simply greeted him partook in his evil works. It is exceedingly strong lan- 
guage; and in these days, when man’s will is free, and his thoughts are so abun- 
dant, hard it may seem to know how to carry it out; but the apostle makes no 
question of the responsibility. It was that of every private Christian; not some- 
thing for teachers to settle merely, or for the assembly to have to do with, (how- 
ever much, of course, it might have to do with it,) but every one was responsi- 
ble to act whether others acted or did not act. Christ was to be first, and Christ 
was to be all. No other, nothing else, could be considered. There is no exam- 
ination hinted at as to the state of soul of the one thus characterized as a de- 
ceiver. It is no question of his state of soul at all; whether, after all, he may 
at bottom be better than the doctrine he brings would show. The question is 
simply of his doctrine. He is to be judged by his words, not by his thoughts or 
motives; and it is evident that this is with the apostle a point of such special 
importance that it is that which gives character to his epistle here. It is what 
is peculiar to and distinctive of it. It is something which needs to be added to 
what is more formally doctrinal in the first epistle. There is to be no toleration 
whatever here. Toleration would only be the permitting of that which would 
destroy Christianity to the bottom, and rob every Christian of that which makes 
him this. Here there must be, therefore, the intolerance of love itself; and we 
see most clearly what association means here, even of the lightest kind. It 
gives to the person who tolerates, the character of that which he is tolerating, 
and the very piety of the one who did this would necessarily be only a more 
deceptive cover under which the evil would better work. For how much is the 
careless unconcern, even of those who seem to be pious, everywhere responsible! * 
What disaster has been wrought by it; the mingling of ranks that cannot min- 
gle, the mingling of friends and enemies, until it is openly proclaimed as Chris- 
tian charity to go with those who deny Christ, in every practical good work that 
can be named! Here is the root, as should be plain, of an immense evil which 











* Much question has been raised as to how far this treatment is to go, of those who while 
themselves personally sound (if that can be called soundness which does not instinctively 
resent dishonor to our holy Lord) do receive or greet the bringer of false doctrine. As 
shown in the Notes, the apparently sound and pious, in going on with error which they 
haye not personally imbibed, are more dangerous than the openly evil; for they mislead 
others by their example. Furthermore, the scripture before us declares that the one who 
greets is a partaker of the other’s evil deeds. Most certainly then they illustrate the 
apostle’s word, “A little leaven leayeneth the whole lump,” and are themselves exposed to 
the same treatment as the false teacher. Most unquestionably this applies to all real fellow- 
ship, at the table of the Lord and elsewhere. Doubtless too, if we were more simple and 
spiritual, we would, in love and faithfulness show by our refusal to greet those neutral how 
abhorrent to God is all tampering with unholy denials of His Son. Nor will it be out of place 
to eall attention to the fact that in these closing days of the Church’s history, there seems to 
be a revival, in one form or another, of the early blasphemies as to the Son of God. Let us 
warn one another against the least carelessness as to this. There can be tolerance of many 
things—weak and faulty apprehension of dispensational and other truth—but no unholy 
touch of the Person or Work of our blessed, adorable Lord should be tolerated for a moment. 
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has filled the so-called Christian world with that which is the work of the ene- 

my. The apostle has much else to write about, but would not do it now with 
_ pen and ink, hoping to come and to “speak mouth to mouth.’? All the plainer 
it is that here is something that he will not even for a moment delay to speak 
about, something that will not keep even till the time of meeting. How full of 
solemn warning is such an epistle as this ! * 





* The elosing salutation from the children of the “elect sister” reminds us of the close of 
1 Peter, and may be similarly explained.—s. R. 
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Tue Third Epistle of John is of a very different character. It does not bal- 
ance or modify what he has just been saying in the least. It is not intended 
for this. He emphasizes the truth here at the beginning, as he had emphasized 
it before. He is writing to one whom he loves in the truth, and rejoices exceed- 
ingly that the brethren have come and borne witness to the truth in him, in 
which he walked. He has no greater joy than this, to hear of his children walk- 
ing in the truth. He is very happy indeed about this beloved Gaius, and can 
only wish that he may prosper and be in health, even as his soul doth prosper— 
a beautiful witness. How often we could rather wish that the souls of Christians 
might prosper as they otherwise prosper! and how few are they for whom one 
can so frankly pray that they may prosper, as the apostle does here! He does 
not need to exhort him to the display of love upon which he dwells in the epis- 
tle, but only to express his satisfaction as to the way in which he was displaying 
this. 

He heartily owns the faithfulness of his love towards the brethren familiarly 
known, and towards those who came as strangers from other places. Divine 
love was manifesting itself indeed in these in the activity in which they went 
forth for Christ’s sake, to declare His name, and in dependence upon Himself 
alone, taking nothing of those of the nations. This is plainly an opposite course 
from that which is commonly thought to be right to-day, when the Church of 
God has become a beggar to the world, and has taught it well of how good serv- 
ice, apart from faith at all, it. may be to it. The days of the apostle were 
certainly not days in which the Church ordinarily had much in the way of riches 
outside of the treasures which were peculiarly her own; but men felt so rich in 
God that they doubted not of His sufficiency for them, no matter what the need 
might be; and the introduction of another principle has worked, in fact, a disas- 
ter which it is inexcusable for any Christian to ignore to-day. This dependence 
upon God in those who went forth with His Word was what in a special way 
commended them to their fellow-Christians. The apostle mentions it evidently 
to their praise. Such, he says, we ought to receive, that we may be fellow- 
workers with the truth.* This was a privilege which it is clear could apply to 





* This is in interesting contrast to the sad partaking of the evil deeds, spoken of in the Seec- 
ond Epistle.—S. R. 
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Christians alone. If the receiving of such and care for them made men fellow- 
workers with the truth, how could those who knew not the truth, who had no 
faith in Christ, be fellow-workers in this way ? 

Yet here, alas, there was found opposition inside the Church itself, an opposi- 
tion which was assuming a very decided and aggressive form. If it even were 
an apostle writing to the assembly, one so well known as John, there could be a 
Diotrephes loving to have the pre-eminence among the disciples, who would not 
receive it. It is not a question here, as before, of false doctrine on either side; 
but the flesh has abundance of excuses for having its own way. Diotrephes nei- 
ther himself received the brethren, nor suffered those who wished to do so; nay, 
he cast them out of the assembly. How thoroughly the shadows of the future 
are here upon the present also! No doubt, the one in question had much to say 
with regard to this irregular work, as he would count it—not simply evangel- 
izing, as it would seem, but which contemplated the help of the Lord’s people 
also, which would, of course, tend to bring to an end the special assamptions of 
one who craved eminence in this way among them. Diotrephes very likely 
thought that his own ministry was all-sufficient, and that it was but itching 
ears that craved the teaching of others.* There is nothing like the absolute 
freedom of ministry derived from God only, and which seeks not the sanction of 
men, for destroying all such rights of individuals over the assemblies of God. 
We may remember that Peter warns us of just such an evil as was exhibiting 
itself here, when he bids the elders not to be as those who exercised lordship 
over the flock, as if it were their own possession. The right of ministry is free 
to all, just as the power to minister carries with it the responsibility of minister- 
ing; but how easy it is to assume a sort of right with regard to those to whom, 
perhaps, we have long ministered, and who may be, more or less, even the fruit 
of this! Thus the Church of God has, in fact, got so much into separate compa- 
nies; and with this of necessity arises the tendency to independent schools of 
thought, and partisanship for one rather than another, when God would minis- 
ter by all to the need of all. It is of God, surely, that we should be permitted 
to see already, in even a somewhat extreme form, that which was to spread itself 
over the Christian Church so largely as it has done, depriving it of the nourish- 
ment which God has provided for it, and leading more and more to heresies 
’ which would be doctrinal also. 

It is perhaps not necessary to suppose that the casting out of the assembly 
those who came to minister went the length of positive excommunication. 
The assembly itself does not seem to have been penetrated with the spirit of Dio- 
trephes, although it had got so much under his control; and the casting out of 
the assembly may be simply the making it impossible for them to use in it the 
gifts which God had given. The aim of Diotrephes was clearly to keep the as- 
sembly for himself. ‘There is no proof, such as has been imagined, of doctrinal 
tendencies having anything to do with this ; though the apostle speaks strongly 





* Diotrephes, “nourished by Jupiter”—of the family of the gods, seems a fitting name 
for the pride and haughtiness of which this man is an al ae Demetrius, “belonging to 
Demeter”’ or ‘‘ Ceres,” while not so clear, may stand for fruitfulness and useful service. A 
very real contrast to the other. Ss. R. 
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of the truth as that which commended, and was all that was needed to com- 
mend, the witnesses of it. He speaks thus of Demetrius as having witness borne 
to him by the truth itself as well as by those around; who, no doubt, testified 
more especially of his personal character. He may have been one of these wan- 
dering teachers and preachers which so provoked the opposition of the high 
clerical party represented by the chief opposer here. The apostle bears witness 
himself to Demetrius as one himself apparently a stranger, perhaps the bearer 
of the present epistle. It is an immense point to realize that the truth is in 
itself a sufficient warrant for the one that brings it. Truth is of God, and the 
voice of God has supreme right to be heard everywhere and always. The life of 
the one who brings it must, of course, commend the truth he brings ; but the 
whole matter here is of the truth and the spiritual character—not of official 
place. Thus there is in Scripture no human commission given even by apos- 
tles themselves to preach and teach. Eldership and the diaconate were of an- 
other character, as we have seen. They were official and local; but the truth 
itself had everywhere title, just as the truth; and it has wrought nothing but 
mischief to have souls diverted from the question whether it is truth that is 
preached, to the question of any supposed commission of the man who preaches 
it. This has led to want of exercise everywhere as to the truth itself, the taking 
it second-hand on human authority, and not divine. This, in its incipiency at 
least, seems what is here; and it is a main point of the epistle to set the truth 
free from every hindrance of this character, that God’s voice may everywhere 
appeal as it ought to the hearts of His people. The apostle closes, as in the Sec- 
ond Epistle, by saying that there were many other things of which he might 
write, but would not, hoping soon to see personally the one he is addressing, and 
to ‘‘speak mouth to mouth.’ * 











* Gaius, ‘‘of the land,” seems to be well known for his hospitality—a reputation to be 
coveted. The saints are spoken of as “* friends,”’ a title not frequently used, but appropriate 
in this place, where the grace of Christian friendship is exhibited. S. BR. 
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